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CHAPTER ONE 


THE PROMISE 
OF THE ANTIGONE 


^ I noi mitten with holy-mierj or water sterilised. It is tnie^ 

I if coinmonplace, to say tliey are written, widi blood aiid tears^ 

I The world of Tragedy is a partly fictionai world wliidt Adieaiaji poets 
created for dicir countiyniefi, stariitig (tom the Imtd e?«pcricniOe of the 
realhy tvhidi the^je peosamv and sailors liad been suffering for two centuri^ past, 
In Solon's time the Athenians weie under the donuniidon of the Eupurridaef after 
his time under the dornimeion of the riclij and both weighed as heavily oti tlietr 
shoulders as tlie yoke of a liar^h &U!. This people was tlien very near being 
stripped of its kndii and rights^ driven into exile or slavery and doomed to the 
poverty' that degrades and kills, 

Tlien, wiili the second birth of Tragedy at tiie beginning of the dfili centtiry, 
came tlie invasion of dte Medes and Persians, aiaeompanied by diose tnixed and 
couniless lioidos wdio, to feed tlietnselves or simply for the pleasure of dcatrucTion, 
carried off the scores of grain;^ killed flocks and herds, burned towns and villages, 
cut down die olive^rovtrs aod—supreme sacrikgc—overthrtftv die altars of the 
gods and broke their staiut:s« 

With 3 sustained effort and then a sudden and pow^crful jerk, die Adieniaiis 
freed themselves from the oppression of the Eupatridae and destroyed the Ariadc 
invader. From die forces dtat direateiicd to crush them they wrested the demo¬ 
cratic sovereignty and equality of wliich tliey were so proud and at the some time 
they freed thdr territory and won national independence, Tiie memory of tJiis 
heroic age wdien the Afhenians triumphantly detied the deaih tliat lay in the 
memory of a battle fought and won widi the aid of die gods, remains present^ if 
only dimly reflcctetl, at the heart of every Attic Tiagedy. tiiiih is, diat 
Tragedy was nothing hut die poeti^l respotne of the Athenian people to tile 
lustocical prcssunis whkii made it what it the defender of democracy {how¬ 
ever tiaiTovi' its substructure may dicn have been) and of the citizens* liberty. 
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The of ihc grcar mti'ediaiis bclonjzed to ihe aristocracy or The upper 

class. This docs trot inaTter, Before being noble ox lidi^ they is'erc poets of genius, 
Athenian dlizctii hi tile service of the state: Thdr iiYeniheKliip of tlie eoramunity 
was their surest bond tviili otliex mca, They felt the Inspirarion diat ti-as in them w 
a hery crater kind led by the gods; and thdr whole art tended to discipline and 
ixanshsmt (he Hames into a sun whose xavs would nourish and make fniiifiil the 
live^of their fellow cimens. 

^hen Sophocles made his d^btit, some ten years alter Solaniis and Pkmca^ a 
strong movement, bom of the victory Over tile Penians, was carrying the nation 
towards new acluevemcnts and creations. On the plane of Tragedy, the poet's 
minion is to educate free mciu Tragedy U in principle dldoak; yet its tone is 
never tJiat of pedantry. It is by representing an action, much more than by the 
lyric songs, the words of die chorus-leader or even the speeches wliich the poet 
puts into his characters’ moudis, that he conve^-s lus message. The dramadc con¬ 
flict he presents is nearly always the struggle of a hero enamoured of greatness, 
who is striving-—but let him beware that he ofTcird not the gods who have set 
limits to diat greatness 1—who is striving to renlij'c dmr extenrion of our liutnan 
powers, that transcendence, that conversion of the nan into the hero, which is the 
proper object of Tragedy. Tlte tragic hero is like tile bold aviator who undtmakes 
to break the sound-barrier. He may often crash; but his fall in no way means that 
we have to condemn him. He is not condemned by tin* poet: U is for us ho has 
fallen. His death cnabltts us more exactly to mark the invisible wall of Same and 
gold where tile presence of tile gods arrests and suddenly breaks man’s forward 
surge to the beyond, h is not the hero's death thai is Tragic, for we shall all die, but 
the presence of iliose inflexible gods wlitcb is revcflled in his dc-atii; for tliev are 
there, in the experience of reality wl licit Sophocles and his eon temporaries had. 
Now this presence of the gods seems (O appose tnan’s iiatiscending himself and 
becoming a hero. Yet every tragedy expresses and reaffirms man’s aspiration to 
transcend himself, and, facing the obstacles lie encounters in die world and the 
society of Itis time, facing all that is unknotx'n ilicrcr, to take once again the measure 
of Ills greatness; to surpass himself while taking account of those obstacles and 
while indicating to men in geneial, whose pioneer and patron and guide the tragic 
hero is, die barriers which Umji our spedes but which, as soon as tltcv are poinred 
out, cease to limit us. fie will risk losing his life, but who knows w'lieiher the man 
who suimhtcs forward against an obstacle will not liave pushed back the barriets 
he lias at last revealed? \Vlio knows wliether, at another time and in another 
society, the hero's death, which cltangcs to hope in die spectator's heart, will take 
place in ilic same wTiy—or even take place at all? 

After the sound-barrier lias been passed, there will be die heat-barrier or some 
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otlicr, b<;yQnd. But thanks to these successive tnak, the imnow confines of our lot 
will gradually grow wider^ iindl the gates open on. - . . Tlie hero's victory and 
deaili are alite die pledge of dfis. Tragedy works a]wa\^ widi wUh 

dint perpetual transformation of die world of men w'hlch it expresses aiid of wliich 
it is an agent. 

At thi! end of most Tragedies the mitid stands hesitani between horror and 
hope, Al the end? No great Tragedy is ever quite ended; all Tragedies rernain 
open to an immeivsiC sky, spangl^ with new stars and traversed with promises 
like meteors. In the course of its e^-tilution when it is handled in other forms and 
in societies that have been relieved of the heavy mortgages that gave birth to it. 
Tragedy may well take on new' meanings, may shine with daz-rling beauty and 
overwdielm us with irs gteativesSn The peamnial clianicter of literary niastcrpieces 
can. It has been s^iid, be c^kiited in this way. The promise of a new society which 
such Tragedies liave made or sometimes only adumbrated, lias been fu!ril!i:^ in ihe 
future in whidi we are living. 

<S> 

Of idl the andent Tragedii^ that have been preserved to ns, the Jmigont is 
doubtless tlic one wrluch carries the most promises, it is the one wliich, tn Sts old- 
rime language, conveys die information diac b mq^Jt up-to-date—hut also the 
mE;^l difficult exactly lo appreciate^ Let us siart from the fact^. 

On the eve of the day when tlie drami opens, Eteodcs and Polyiicices, die two 
brothers who are at enmity, legitimate successors, both, of ihcir rather Oedipus, 
have killed each other in the baitle under die walls of Tiinbes, Eieode^ was 
defending the soil of the fatherland; Polyndees, by relying on foreign support in 
furtherance of his right, was acting a traitor^ 'Dieir tmcle Cteon inlieriicd 
tile bJood-stained tlirone. He is a man of principle wbo, at the outset, appears up- 
riglu. But he Itas tile limited outlook of those who, on attaining powder, tliini they 
Iiavc reached the peak of riieir own development. In order to restore the authority 
of the State which has been sliaken by Polynedees* rebellion^ in order also to 
accustom hia people, after the recent disconds, to tespcci: tlie established order, 
Cfton, as soon as lie Im occupied die throne, prouiu^aies a decree which grants 
funeral honours to the patriot Eteocics hut consigns the body of ihe rebellious 
Polyndees lo be devoured by wild btiasts. Whorver infringes this edict will incur 
the pain of death. 

Now Antigone as soon as she hears of the decree decides, at night, lo resitltr to 
Polyndees the honours of whidi |i^ is being deprived. Piety and fraternat love 
alike demand it. Atiiigonc does not distinguish between Iter vwo unhappy 
broilicx?, for death has invented them with a new and unquestionable fratemjty. 
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So, in spite of Creoti’s interdicdan, sht will buiy Pcljmeices. She knoivs Hkii dcadi 
nwsaiif her nt fhe end; but it viill be a ‘noble' deatli, ‘alter this noble crime*. And so 
now, under the impulse of faith, slie seeks to win over her sister, ismene, to die 
enterprise. Ismene repiies tliat it is folly; tliat diey are mere women whose role is 
to obey the pow-ers ihai Le, Slie tries to divert Antigone fiom her foolhardy 
design. But this obstacle onJy fortidcs Antigone in her resolve. Tims in Sophocles 
the characters know each other and make themselves known to the audience, and 
place themselves in sharper focus, in relation to the actiom whidi they engage in 
or whidi tliey refuse. Andgone rejects Ismene and treats her with scorn. But ar the 
moment when she b performing the hinerat rites the maiden is arrested by one of 
the soldiers whom the king has posted to guard the body, her hands are bound and 
silt is ltd before Cteon. Site justifies her aciton; die lias obeyed tile divine laws, 
'laws uDwriuen*, but eternal and revealed to her conscience, laws that must prevail 
over the decree published by an insensate prince. 

Antigone's redsiance teani I'rom Creon's face the pompous mask of a mler 
devoted lo the good of the city, the mask whidi W'c have seen iiim complacently 
assume in presence of the Chorus nfastonislied notables oi Thebits. She forces the 
pretentious king to plunge deeper and deeper into arbitrary pmeedure. He con¬ 
demns .'Vmipone to death; even more absurdly he condemns Ismenc, who has been 
seen toaming wildly about die palace. Isnicnc, for her pitrr, wants to die with her 
sister, and kneeling at Antigtine's feet, Iwgs her for permission to sJiare her doom. 
But Antigone harshly rejects this tardy and inopportune sacrifice, she refuses to 
Ismene an honour to which die latter is not entitled. She had never, for tiiat matter, 
asked her sister to die n idi her or for her, but simply to risk death in burying their 
dear brother. Tlic heroic siMcrs fail, again anri again, to nndersmnd each other, 
their wills merely come into conflict in this exhausting contretemps. 

Exhausting but also fmitlul. Tiic scenes between Antigone and Isinenc are 
important not Only as showing how, in Sophocles, die duracters take ahape 
through tile conflict of resemblances but also because they brilliantEy display the 
contagious force of love. But now-, in this dark hour when the tragedy seems to be 
moving to its tauil end, comes a sutptbing turn of lorcunc—die first /Kfiperit in a 
Creek play—which, fur a time, restores a breatii of hope; but which ^so prepares 
the blow diat is to strike Creon. It does even more; if prepares ns to reconcile, in 
our consdenoe, Creon and Antigone, Haemon appears before die king his father 
and asks for tite maiden's pardon. 

lEac-mon loves Antigone: die two are inrlccd aflianced. So love once more 
asserts its contagious pow er. But wliat b most striking is that Haumon does not 
ask for Antigone's pard on in tlifi [innic ot' Ills Jove* He 'Speslc.s tlicj only 
ihat befiis ^ not the language c^f ^^ridment bm that of reason cnaniotifc4 of 


t* ftynmft Qn at AaA^tu {Dau-- c, 510 B.C.) 
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justice. He {tddiesses lus fatlicr in the most sdf-connolled and defecenual maimei', 
He recalls the father whom he loves but whom he judges to have gone asttay, to 
respect for the divine law; and at the same time strives to enlighten him regarding 
hi? irue interest whicli Is insepamhle from that of die dty he rules. He cries, not to 
soften but to convince liim. For tfaemon would blusli to plead for the life of his 
betrothed and still more to plead for himself. Tie pleads only for his tailicr and for 
justice. Tlicre is nodiing nobler in Haemon than dvis filial manliness. The scene 
is extraordinarily firm. Wlictc the modern stage, so prone to display the passion 
of love and dilute il in speed) and dialogue, would not £iil ro exploit ilie situation 
by at) appeal to compassion^ the andciu poet refrains from die easy way of senri- 
ment, he refuses the right to put into Haemorv's mouih die slightest allusion lo his 
love. Not that Haemon pretends to deceive anyone as regards liis feeling for 
Antigone, But wliai kind of tnan would lie be if he dartd ask tiis iatlier to let this 
feeling override the interests of the community? Honour commands him to con¬ 
trol his passion and to speak only the language of icasoa 

On die other liand die constraint he lias thus imposed on his heart allows the 
scene which lias opened In die calm tone of a debate to develop into one of 
frenzied violence- From the moment when his faihcr accuses him of failing in the 
honour which, in filer, lie has so severely preserved, how can Haemon help 
rcbelHng against sudi injustice, Low can ite help feeding his rage with the passion 
he 1m thus bridled in %~ain? Flie explosion of liis fury, in die concluding pieces of 
dialogue, re^'cals both iiis lov^and Ids sense of honour. As to Creon’s anger, it not 
merely shows us how far he is now* involving himself in an unjust course but it 
informs us of tliefruher'sattachment to the son, tlie kind ofaimctinumt that Creon 
may feel, a paiernal love which requires die sotii to remain the tulier^sprciperty and 
which makes this sudden resistance to his auihority the more intolerable heciuse 
he guesses that it is supported by another love. Cteoifs wTath against his son 
reveals not oniv a man w'hohas gone astray but one who is defenceless against die 
blow wiutdi die gods are preparing to strike. He still lias a lieurt, and this hean is 3 
vulnerable nuger. 

Meanwhile the aliencatfon between the two men has only fortified Creon in his 
decision. Once again we know' that Antigone is lost. Ctcon confirms Iter con¬ 
demnation, wliile withilrawing Ismeiie’s; but to the pain of death he adds the 
cruellest punblimcni. Antigone is to be walled wp alive in a cavern. 

Yet at the moment w'hen .Antigone's death appears more certain dian cii-er, tiiis 
death begins to give us a cleaner glimpse of its efiicadty, Antigone has been pre¬ 
sented from the outset as a light placed before our eyes, a pledge that human life is 
not doomed to total darkness. Befnie Haetnon’s entry, neither the reticent 
appro\wl of the Elders, nor oven the fbme of Ismenc's devotion, could really 
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iissure us iSut tliis light will not have burned in vain before the Iioislt trtbuniil of 
the dw. If the will of 3 Creon is enough 10 exdngukh it, dicn human lift will be 
deliveted up to darkness and brutality. Is tile drama memng, in our hearts, to tliis 
pole of darkness? Yes, at least until the scene with Haemon- Until die moment of 
this new turn ot events, ilie meaning of Antigone’s death ittnains steri le. We shdl 
have had a promise of joy, bur tile promise will have been withdrawn. If Antigone 
is to be given us for all time, dead or living, then her flame must liave kindled 
other dames. Neither die songs of the Chorus, for all their beauty, nor Ismime's 
frail outburst, have really saved us from despair. It is only Haemon^s burning 
devotion tliat begins to iistote to us Antigone. Tilts is because, widtoui uttering a 
single of love, Haemon, by his fidelity to lier be loves and also 10 justice and 
to the gods, nsscfts the conragious, luay, the irresistible power of that force which 
moves the world and human life. 

Tlie Clionui it aware of die pow'er of Enos, h lias pereeived his presence in 
Haemon. In ihai bait-light fwhetiter of dawn or dusk, we do not yet know) in 
which the Clvorus bears us company, its songs ceiehrate Tnvmcihle Eros' and 
grope towards ennobling truths. 

And now', tor rlw last time, Antigone uppears before us. Tlie guards are leading 
her to the place wliere she must meet her death—a doom blind and earthbound. In 
this scene we see her figlit the last battle:, which each of us must fight; alone and 
naked, her armour of pride laid down, as it ihould be, back to the wall where 
destiny lines up its hostages. 'Hiis secne of Aiuigone's plaint, these marv'cllous 
stansas in wliich slie tells of her sorrow in departing tliis life and, in presence of the 
Elders who are now more inclined to jxidge than able tt> understand, experiences 
and sings of the hittemess of die last and necessiry solitude—tliis scene takes up 
one 0/ the traditional ihemt'S of Greek Tragedy. It is right and just ihar, before he 
dies, ilie liero vhould bid ftrewiell to the land of the living, and sing his love for die 
dear liglit of the sun. lie must also measure himself, in hii stiengdi and W'eakness, 
againsr the omnipotent destiny that iscrusluru; him. 

Some critics have thought dial tltesc plaintive songs were out of keeping with 
Antigone’s lofty character. But the opposite ia trrie. Tlie crude light of death 
which is now directed on Antigone, discovers to us at last the ultitnatc secret of 
her rranire. Here is die key. We know now that the lurd .Antigant-linrd in com¬ 
bat, liard to herself, liatd because she 15 die daugltter of a race of fighiets who have 
been struck down—we know that the harsh Antigone is, in bet inner secret and 
uJtim.ite solitude, all umdemess, Slic hived the joy of the sunlight, slie loved green 
trees and running ^-atei, she lov'ed Iwr own, her parenii, and tile children riie will 
never have, and the brother who cannot be replaced. How could she liavc diixl for 
that bfoihei,ifslie lutl not been all love? 
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From a ilicnii; nraditEOnal on ibe iragic st^ag^ Sophocls illustrates by Iiis on \ht 
truili dial shines our in Anttgont? no man has the strength to die save in dio love 
he has Ipd lor Hk. At this nioinent of Antigoni^^s departure^ no tiling can avail to 
save the maiden's liJe—nodiLng e'tccpt the gods, TliroLjgli ihe shock of ihdrccn- 
Qtciing passions, men have consmseted a web of faralicy, a web of w hkh Antigone 
liad woven rite first —a destiny bom of choice and in w liich tjte heroine's 

freedom has been LKuislated into her fate, i lumanly speaking, she is lost. 

But Ticesias sLunmons us to hear tile voiee of tlie gods, sikm hidierro, but now 
suddenly speaking to 11$. T!us silence wtiich^ altnosi to tlic limit of tJie tragic 
action, has confined tlic cries of disputing monals as in the bottorn of 3 \vell| 
suddenly rings our, h speaks ctcariy; and before closing down onec again as die 
sound ot hurr-an cries is renewed, it poims to die only wTiy along uhidt man's 
Wisdom may find an issue. For a moment the divine voice is loud atid distinct; but 
its clearness is tile livid dcamesv of ihe immobile heavens in w liiclt the thunder¬ 
bolt hangs ready. We know ilmi Cncon may or may not understand, diat he tmy 
OT may not order Anti gone^^ reprieve, or rather tltat, if he ctn still undctsiaml, it is 
already ttjo Late. A% often liappcns towards the end of die tragic coEiflict^ on the 
last hundicd wrds of the track, man and dt^ilny race Togcibcr, widi straining wilt 
and straining muscles, "Hie two songs of die Chorus which precede and follow the 
scene with raise so to speak a foinii of groans and a fount of hopc^ the 

commit between which exactly expresses die cicavageofouj- being in thi$ supreme 
moment w hicli precedes the climax. 

Suddenly^ tl>e moinent is past; die words: 'Too late' ring in our carsj and 
disaster breaks upon us in enormous waves* A messenger armounccs tliat Antigone 
lias hvmg her'^dl^ he speaks of die tender diroat strangled by the scarf, he describes 
Maemon spirting in the focc of his faTher who has fust arrived, raising his sword 
against Creon but immediately turning it upon iitmself^ and his heart's blood 
spuning into the fece of the maiden as she Imngs liieru, in the cavxm. It is not 
merrly disaster, bur horren tliat (hJIs upon us and submerges uv, 1 "he Greek 
tragedians were nor unaware that horror is one of the pertnanenr features of life, 
and ihev looked it firmlv in the Ibcc, 

F r 

And now Creon rciumS;, liaif earning, half dragging, lus son's body. He sobs 
out hh grici^ he proclaims Ids crime. Bcliind Mm a door opens, and we seeatuither 
corpwJt anotlter death whicli, so to speak, trikes him in die back. His wife Eury- 
dice, Haemon's mother, has killed herself rhrougli his liiufr, fJenveen these t^'O 
bodies wlkich accuse and strike liim, Creon is no more diiin a pidiiil crcatua% a 
man wilo lias be™ in errur and stands 1 tteiv, ebbing. He pravi for Death-—Deadi 
present ici tliose wlicun he loved and killed* Let Dvmh taW him ioo^ Bui there 
is no reply* And it is ai ilds moment when the world before us is no more thaji 
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blood and tears, when tlie circle of Iiuman faces which the tragedy has presented to 
us is a circle of stricken gliosts, when we do not forget the bnage of Antigone 
lunging in tile cavern, it isin this moment of piled up lioirors that our hL'ans are 
flooded with an inconceis'able joy. For Antigone is within us, radiant and alivci 
Anugone is blinding and burning truth. 

At the same time Creon liimself begins to shine in our hearts, like anotlrer and 
ftaiemaJ light, Creon smitten by ilie gods but whom we arc forbidden to strike. 
Hacrtion's body, outstretched between us and the kneeling fulter like a lake cf pity 
and tenderness, defends Cteon against our blow& 

We must now try to understand. It is no intellectual's manta that retpiires this 
etlorl. Our feelings which liave been so deeply liarrowed, ploughed into the very 
roots of OUT understanding, oblige us ro seek the meaning of the Tragedy. Tlie 
poet himself asks u» to find an answer to the question put to us by Creon and 
Antigone. Because the Anug<? 7 te raises a problem of ^tilucs, the critic is strongly 
tempted to reduce the play to the level of a piece d these and to regatd tlic char¬ 
acters as simply tlic algebraic signs of the values diey represent- Nothing is more 
likely to warp our judgment of die play tlian to see in it a conflict of principlesj 
and indeed nothing is more contrary to the poet's creative procedure than the 
notion that he may be proceeding from abstract to conetete. Tiie Antigone is not a 
conflict of prUidpIcs, but of human beings strongly cliaiactcriired and differen¬ 
tiated. Tlic dramatis personae appear before us as solids; and it is even this 
solidity, in die geomeuical sense, the density so to speak of their substance, that 
allows us—^but only afterwards^—to project their image on to the screen of ideas. 

W'e must then stan freun tliesc persons, heing;s who wound and convince us, if 
we are to grasp the meaning of Sophocles' play; nor must we forget to weigh in 
the scales of our judgment the qualiiy of the pleasure we liave received. But we 
must not seek the meaning of tite drama in any one character, however important 
he may be. A great poet never reveals hit thought In u ttelccted spokesman: it is, 
un the contrary, Jiis presence in cadi of the diaracters he creates dtat connects us 
with them, introduces us into them and serves to interpret the language of these 
souls who arc at first stiangets, dissonant in tlieir utterance, but who at the last 
$peak with but one voice—^tiic poet's voice and now' ours. Of all poets die 
tragedian, precisely because be is a tragedian, make Itis voice heard only in the 
concert ol these waremg cbildreti ot his brain, creatures struggling inside him and 
inside us and whom w'e love because dicy are at one and the sanw time the poet 
and ourselves. The concert U discordant for long enough before it acquires har¬ 
mony; the movement it follows is slowly and sorrowfully and yet delightfully 
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inscribed in our hearts before it reaches our understanding, dnough channels of 
Hesh and blood. 

Why ate Antigone and Cicon at daggers drawn? No doubt because there never 
Wert two beings ai ontx so different and so alike. Their dtarticiers ate identical^ 
tlteit souls antithetical. Their wills ate inflexible, armed with that hardness and 
intolerance that are needed by all who are set on prevailing. As one of the Elders 
saysofAntigonet 

Ijuyott^ the tpifh stout 
Oyj^er stout fitkef*s (hUd—unapt to bend 
Bateuth mlsfiiTtinte/^ 

Antigone is called ‘inrraetahle’; she is cruel and 'haisli* as Oedipus had been^— 
Oedipus hard to the pc^t of putting our liis own ev'es, as iiis daughter is in 
hanging herself, and as botii are hard to others. 

Hut Oedipus^ daughter is also Creon's niece. On the pinnacle of greatness 
where each aspires to stand, die some hardening of the ctiaracier fixes their rigid 
outlines, *A rigid mind, a sttiT-necked being,* says Creort of.Antigone, not realiz¬ 
ing tiiat when tie thus dednes lier he is dehning himself. And he Hatters himself 
that these stiff-necked beings are precisely die ones tliat will break most abruptly, 
like the fire-iiardened iron which one supposed to be the most solid, Hut when he 
sp<.>3ks in this way of the risk Antigone is mnning, it is lib onm advimturc iliat he 
is describing in advance; it is he whose will, stretched to its ffirthest limit, will be 
seen to break suddenly in face of tile threats of the soothsayer Tircsias. 

With regard to oihiirs—to those who wish them well—die same defensive 
Ttdex is manifest sn Antigone as in Ctton, the same liarsh rejection of the love that 
intends to save them, Antigone face to titce with Ismenc, Cicon wiiJi Haemon, are 
like symmetrical statues in a pediment in W'hich, under the sign of violence, low'cr 
the demons of solitary greatness, trampling under foot any who wish to restrairt 
their impulse. Tticre are in both the same wild and scornful fury, ilte same insults 
for those who try to bend them or merely make them think for a momeiiT. They 
follow a straight course. No matter w'hetiicr, in our eyes, they' are right or wrong. 
What counts for us, and at itrei convinces us, is each one's fidelity to himsd£ 
Cicon b faithful in this: if lie yielded to the one who loves and counsels him, he 
would betray die engagement he has made with himself that, whautver comes of 
it, lie wilt push on to the goal he has set himself; Antigone is the same. To establish 
equilibrium in the world which each is obstinately siiiving to build, this is tlie 

t Th* £)nww of Sifpktxln, rcndcnxl in En^ish vcnc tiy Sir G»t^ Youngs E^-erynun 
cdhion, London, i^io, Messrs j|..V|. Dent & Snni, Ltd, ^^ewYo^L* Messrs E, P. Dm ion & Co. 
Inc. p. If. 
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cost. Let the even once, and thb wpifld will crumble. When Crcon gives 

wavj the stability of the univcm Iw has promL^d u$ will collapse ml3x liim* 

Tliis is w'hy Anilgone and Creon hate those w ho bvc ihem. The love tliat turns 
them aw^y from Uteir task, ilut rcfuBcs to engage itself in that task-—such obstin¬ 
acy is not love, in their eyes, and does not tnerit love, 

v/ fmml m worih is nos ajnmdJ&r 

5 ays Antigone to Ismcne; and again; 

ffym Will say ii^ 

/ sAall dj^tiStyQii 

He W'ho is not vdth them is dgaiiisi Hiem* Creon says to Haemoni 

It hfor dis Frjm pFi^ to Br€€<i md rear 
In Ao/iJif dunful a^spfmg —m ret^nitA 

Tk^Joc wiift cvtl^ ami tAcir JatAe^^sJmnd 
Hmmirj as did lAeir jatker.^ 

Tlte one imposes on tiis son, as the other on her sister the same ‘even'thing or 
nothing*, TItey demand llw same absolute choice tltal tJtey liave made themselves, 
and Antigone’s nature is no less '(yrannlcnr titan Creon's. One may go as far as to 
sav diat 5»ey aie iKKfsessed by the same fanaricistn, tlw isatne fixt- One cbfcct 
fascinates tliem to tli£ point of blinding tiicm to all else. For Andgone it is die un- 
huried body of Polyndees, for Crcon it is Im throne In peril. To tins they ^ve 
everything in advanct, they sacrifice even' good, evxn life itself They stake their 
all, With rapiurc, on this one card, the possession of w hich is tbdr highest good« 
Everv fanatic is a gambler who finds delight in the chance of ruin or salvation 
tiitning on the luck of a single card. And it is the acute pleasure of a life reduced to 
the slender chance of the winning card W'hich enables us to appreciate at every 
moment the conJhctmg furies of Creon and Anti^ne. Our whole being aroused 
not in the service of their *idcol<^ie3* but ol their conflicting passions, tas tes twice 
over, as it were, the agony and joy of f^ing that life is involved In a siruggle 
against deaili, Involved with the same uncompromising rdish and the same scom 
of risk. 

All greatness aspires to be exclusive. Antigone^s tananchm, and Creorfs, ex¬ 
plain the mysieries of their natiirc. Some critics have asked how Andgonc could 
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possibly forget Haemon as enikely as she docs. They judge it unlikely iliai she 
could brush so closely past the dtarra of Haemcju’s Ufe and go ihrough her own 
without even once mentioning lier betrotlicd. And so some of these tmder* 
hearted critics attribute to Antigone the veree Wch the nianusenpB put in the 
mouth oflsmene: 


0 diarest Nairntm^ 

Hmv aftytiu ilif;h ted your father,^ 

Tim sigh of'dearest Haemon' s«nis to them to attenuate die unbearable rigour of 
Antigone's attitude^ and in short to make her more touching. 

But, if we to makfi Antigone bcamblc* ts it uccc^tv to correci tlie test. Is 
her riicnee reg^ng Haemon so incomprehensible or, in ihe last resort, so 
shocking? This silence is not due to any foigeifulness of Kim she loves or of the 
jovs which his love promised her. The scene in wliidt die maiden huncnis that she 
must die before knowing marriage, before 'giving Iwr breast to a child\ prov« 
this well enough. And ate we not abundantly satisfied with touching’ words m the 
Stanzas in whicli, as she sees Death drawing near, she tells oi her pear love hfe 
and of life's ioys? But if, even at this momL-nt and iformn in die course p tier 
stnjRglc amiinst Creon, she does not speak of Haemon, bet silence c^ he explained 
bv the deliberate concentration of her thoughts on her brodip s misroriui^, by the 
cidiering together of all her strength with a view to sisterly aireciion. Antigone 
Lots to be ^sterly and nothing else. If she does not Iranish from her soul evep 
feeling tliai would cum her away from simply loving Polpeces, at least die 
thrusts it into some part of her being where it will have no more power over her 

trait of cliaractcr explains what is obscure in Creon. An Intelligent 
man he lias a clear notion of tlic aim he lias Mt lumseb, which is to reign over an 
ofdCTlv state. He loves his son, hU wife and the city; selfishly, no doubt, on accoum 
of the'pleasure, honour and pmfit he dcrivc-s from tlic^ poaspsions, still be 
loves on liU ottm plane of affection whidi is that ofagood tyTani Tlie end of 
the drama reveals the strength of Ctcon's atiachraenl for these beings who 

it amc it,mi that this sluvttd "on. «-lio dmdtd to »« .h. 
ecod things that lift offists hint, shoaa himwlf so litnittd m the eondua of Ins hfe 
Sd in tlu: eaetnise of po«n? Why is he ineap^le ol pa,ping a single one the 
BO.ai ntasons his son ^ fotwatd, telly is he deaf n, ™,M that eteary ptedtas 
^ min if he insisK on governing to a way enntraiy to the opto,0ns ol evayone 
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clBe;* The truth, h that in tlits apparent obsraiiiy there is nothing tltat is not dear. 
It in. Creon s nature, as in Antigone's, to put himsdl wholly into anv action lie 
undertakes. Having decided lo fight ag^tinsi rebellion and anarchy, lie will push 
thj? struggle to the birier end, even if the end be Eital. Tlie blindness and obsession 
of the can be recognized in the fact that the rebellion he has decided to 

punish in the person first of Polyncices and then of Antigone, he sect even where 
it does nor esdst, [i rises up in lik path, a pliantom of the itna^naiion bm one he 
teds obliged to crush, not only in Antigone biu, absurdly enough, in the soldier 
who arrests the maiden and delivers her up and whom he supposed to havehcen 
paid by his enemies; cccti more absurdly, in Ismene, a gentle creature w hom he 
regards as a sombre intrigante. Tile dmid reservations of die Chorus, the sensible 
adviffi of liis son wdio is only trying to strengthen his authority, the whisperiites of 
the city and even its silences—all these arc rebellion in Creon's eyes. And r^cl- 
lion, TW, are the grave warnings of Tircsias—a greedy soodisayer who has sold 
luni^lf to the conspire torsi Impdsoned by his fanaticism not only in the decision 
he has taken but in the world of fiction it lias built round Hm and of whidi it 
means to retain control, and henceforth admitting no consideration, neither die 
love of Itis son, nor common sense, nor pitj-, nor even tlte retpiiremeius of the 
simauon or an understanding of ii-fluch is Cretm, and who or what will destroy 
the obsession and reise the strange si^e or rather blockade that Creon has cstab- 
bslied against liimseir? His fhmticism has condemned him to solitude and made 

him a ciigpt for all to shoor at, Even in those who wish to save him he now sees 
only enemies. 


Oldman,ye all, {ikg archers nr a markj 
Art loosmg shafts ar me.’ 

Towards die end of the drama a threat hangs over Creon as over Antigone: the 

**''^'*‘ 

But It is nm to the ^e kind of solitude that these ™^o beings are destined by 
the tr^hant nature of tlidr characters. And, besides, one ran Lr nothing from 
th^ dose sirmlanty of character againsi fanaticism in itself. Tn every co^ative 
nature intolerance is the nKcssary and the only efEcedve way of fighiiTg. But there 
« something otlier than diaracter that defines people and Lunifin ibo struS 
^at IS the qualitj- of their souls. In the shock of Uieir wills in conflict AntS 
wd Cr«n reveal not only a striking identity of durecter, bm a quality of soSl^so 
dissimiiar tivii one feels stidiJetifv astoniiiliecl ai havini? b^n " l 

cwo bor„g,. m o„u.™-of 
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their souls ts different. And this difTetcjtcc will enable Antigone, piradoxicatly, to 
find in the solitude oi’death the means of escaping that solitude to vhkh Creoti 
falls a living victim. So, in these personages, are dbpbyed (tvo wills of equal 
strength but pointing to opposite poles; equal wills under conimsting sigm. 

Antigone’s is a soul burning widi Jove. Under the rough bark of ilus sapling 
pubes the sweetness—and ako the flame—of a losing heart. A deep tentlemcss, a 
love ardent and almosi absurd, h made tlUa girl what she is, liavc kindled in her 
this trenzy oi self-sacrifice^ iliis virile energy and hardness and scorn. For gentle¬ 
ness tuma to harsliness when one Iovcs> and a spirit of humble service turns to 
scorn and disdain for alt but the beloved. And love becomes liate, Antigone liates 
anyone—and especially tsmciie, as tender as site—who refuses to follow lier on the 
road where the impulse of love is taking licr. 

The dead W'hom she has loved and continues to love as rhougli still living, those 
whom she is consianily ciUlng 'my own, my loved ones’, arc the masters of her 
souL And above all 'the beloved brother' who lias been refused die peace of the 
grave, w'hom she eantiot even weep over at ease, the poor body sltamefulJy 
abandoned to carrion beasts, die 'dear treasure' of her souL This brother is the 
master to whom she has given herself, and be alone can make her chcrisii dt^th, 
and not so much accept it as embrace it in a movemeni of joy miiiglvd with tears, 
but ot joy so intense that sorrow turns to song. 

Love, like otJier passions, bums widi a devouring fire. In this brazier of her 
heart all other loves have grown pale and vanished under the inicnsc brightness of 
this single flame; aJJ other loves—die surest and best tried, her faiher’s and 
mother's; the most desired, that of the husband that Haemon will never be and of 
the children he will neter give her. All these loves slie must now forget, and in the 
very moment when she weeps over them and proves in so doing dial her heart 
needs them, she must now go to the point of denying ibnu because henceforth a 
single love occupies die whole iield of her s<iul, and because she must bring to this 
one unieplaccable brother, by jriining him in dearh, the offering of an undivided 
hearr. The unconipromising tyrinny of passion is expressed in an amazing pjss^e 
which many of the itiodcms have not undecstootl and of which some, Including 
Coctlic, luve wished to deny that .Sophocles was tltc author. It is die place whete 
Antigone forcibly declares iltai witai she lias <lone for her biodier she would not 
have done either for a husband or a cliild. \Vliyr Because, she says, once tlie 
parents are dead, only a hrodicr is unreplaceable. Bui this k notliing but a sophism 
of the heart, one of those attempts, to which the Greek mind was cxticmcly pfone, 
to create a rational basis for wliai b lealiy an impuliie of the souL This extravagance 
of Antigone's clearly reveals the extreme nature of a passion wlilch has led her to 
err in denying everything but the single object of licr love. 
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Her brother is her aih She clings to him as to a love tliat can never end. She 
pursues him beyond the grave as something insepanibk from the stirvivatl of 
consciousness. 

Him tk'il/1 s0 wif* Aonflafp 

fir tAai £!apitaf crimt cfpiety^ 

Loving andfoyed^ I wiM Ae fy kk tide. 

* ^ *fit iAerc 

Forever mtut IAeJ 

It IS never in iact her brain, U is never rcasoti or piindplo that guide her^ but 
always tlie hcan. Ir Is feeUng, exacerbaied, tlist drives her to her doom. Ismene 
tells her so ai die outset; 

Vaur keart ieatt Aadr 
For chiiUng wrii. 

And again: 

You gao/t afod^s ttroiui/ Luvtr true 
To your helm'td ntwte tke less are you? 

But Antigone defines her narure most exactly in the brilliant line* in Twhich «he 
proclaim? her reftwal to hate Polyneiccs as tltc enemy of her country: 

iriell, I made jorjellawsh^ et love, 

NotjeUon'ship in kate.^ 

Hers is the purely tovii^ heart that admits no condiuons and sets no limits to love. 
The compression of the comtnicrion in Greek makes it difficult lo tninslaie. She 
means that she was born—tiiat it was Iter nature, her being,—to share love: lo 
give and to receive it, to live in the cornmunion of love. 

Wc must nor be deceived. Antigone's action has been conimanded by Ikt 
nature before being prescribed by the gods. Love comes it is 'inborn*. If she 
had not loved her broilier, sJie would not have discovered in herself diosc taws 
divine, eicmaJ, unwritten, which enjoin upon her rhe duty of sa«ng lum. Tliese 
laws do not come lo her from widiout: they ace the laws of her own heart; or at 
least !t is through the heart and by an tmpulse of love tltat she lias access to the 
divine will, to the exigencies of the spiriiual world. A carnal love, if you like, in the 
sense that it is love of a body, for it is ftom sisterly love that dmrigone dmu's 
the strength to rebel against the will of men and wholly to obey the will of God. 

We recognize love in its power to sow seeds of tfecovcry 'and ravclation. If an 
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Etoj sends Antigqne to riiccution, if this Eros, jealous juid cj«;tu«vc m W aJnTiy® 
is, appears to sliur out everj-tliiTig tJiai is not sisterly love, is it not he also— 
symbol of the gencnirivc principle—who impEimts in iier the loftiest reality In the 
world of Sopliodes, namely the divine word? She carries diis word in her iieart, 
she proclaims tt with radiine confidence. Death means nothing to her now tliat 
she has conceived and ripened diis splendid ihtii. As she says to Creom 

, ..nor iiiii I dtttn 

Your eri/iiiance to tniarJf hiit&ig jhretf 
Ai that a mortal itian c^it/i^oi’eriii'flr 
Tht unckangcoile tmu-tUtm cede of H tavio ; 

This is not of today ondyssterdayy 
But lives jhr ever*. ^ , 

And that I tBe 

Bifire nw hour is dtUf Bmt!count goin. 

Thus 

Tome the pain is light to meet thisfate; 

Bur had 1 home to imve ihehoifyofhim 
Afy mother hate mhutud^ lAen, indeed^ 

/ feel pain; 4uf, as it £r, / cannotJ 

The of life, the love of her brother, the witness she bean it> the divine Uw, 
tiiese things iire indissoluble in Sophocleu* heroine. 

Such Is her deatiny. Slie assumics its vocation on die plane of life tmd death, and 
if slie h blinded by it, she also wins from it that lucidity whicli pierces to the v*cty 
centre of our being and also the authority with which love Invests the nohlpn 
heiiigs. Hence the amazing and well-nigh incomprehensible verse we have already 
cited: 

ITdtj I was niadefvfeliawship in love. 

Not fellowship in hate. 

It lus been said and repeated adnattsiam that this vene defines Antigone, but it is 
dear that it also transcends her. It will be noticed that her actions do not always 
conform to it. She betrays as nmdi as site remains faithful to this quasi prophetic 
declaration. It Is a declaration wjtmg fiom wlwt site will become—something 
beyond heiself—by that wliicli is deep in her nature or ralhcr by an Antigone yet 
lo he, and unltnown to the Antigone who still is. The words have perhaps been 
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wning fiorn dw poet himself^ in die ^hite heal of tlif tragic conlllci. In tM$ matter 
hi$ creation tmnKend$himasii tramcendiitheages. 

0 

Tti Antigone all i? love, or tt ill become love. In Cteon all is seli'->love. I take this 
tenn in die dftssicai Eense of love of self. 

Cretin no doubt loves his wile and lus son and I lis subjects tn a certain way^j but 
above all in so far as they display and serve bis strength and are the instrunienis 
and a^uments of his i^o. He does not really Jove them, because he is indifferent 
to tbdr happiness. He is wounded by their loss, but their tea) nature is inaccessible 
to him, and indeed lie understands nothing, lie understands no one apart from 
lumself. He is occupied wholly with himscU and, for all that, can read lii^ own 
character no more clearly. 

Love TO him is a closed book. The love that expresses itself in ills presence 
makes him close up; Ismene's for her sister, for example, or Haemon’s for Anti¬ 
gone. Love in his eyes is simply nonsense, apart from sex. When be is asked 
whether be will really send liB son's betrothed to her death lie answers witli a 
cratsencss iliat betrays Ids total incomprehenston: 'He will find other bdfeis for 
his plouglung/ 

Creon no knowledge of love or of his son. If he hates and despises love, he 
is alsoafmd of it, because it would force him to open himself to mliers. For Cteon 
has nourished in his heart tJic taste for power until it has reversed itself and become 
impotemee: herein he rCJmnds us of a danger to whicli all am subject. One is struck 
by the w'ay in whicli, with all the attributes ot power, Creon’s conduct is Knallv 
revealed as simple powerlessness. The genuine truths wliich titis man represents 
are rendered sterile by the sterility of a nature rebel Lous to love. In defe ndin g [he 
dty which is threatened by the treason of Polyneices and ilw indiscipline of .Anti¬ 
gone, Creon seems for a moment to be devoting iiimsieir to an object ihat trans¬ 
cends bun: in stniggling to safeguard public order, in combatiug those whom, 
w-itli Hoemon, jie calls anareiusts, Qeon disposes at the outset of all ilieaiguments 
pro^ to convitwe us. ^S e know' that in a moment of catrernt peril die communitv 
n^ds lo^ defended against the Antigones. We arc awurc that there is no hytx; 
ensy tn Creon s pub! c profession of political faith; bur diere is no love either’ 
Hie mitiis of wlndt Jit! is the Jioncst spokesman remain merely ccrebraL dead 
seeds in the barren soil of lus nature. 

When trembly with anger for the city in peril, is he not rather trembling 

with fear for lum^r At the bottom of diis great king's mture is fear, bound^ 
wiUi trapoi^ctt. Enirenclied m fear he secs around him only enemies and con- 
spirapes. When the aty speaks to liim througli die mouth of the Elders, fear 
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eiriLolden^ him 10 brave their framings. When rhe gods spent to him, fear ciiives 
him to iiightfut bbsphemicSt because iie suspects these goth oi' Tifcsias of having 
gone over to his adversaries. As rile drama unrolls^ die cumm oL idealism which 
he Imd lowered between liis people and himself, wlien mating his speedi from rhe 
thronCj dissolves like a fragile screen^ Events now force tnm id say clearly wlsat he 
had been liidtng fiom Irimself. ft is not now theciiy demanding disc die traitors be 
punislied, it is terror, growing and at last reigning in Creon's ego. Forced back 
into the comer in whidi it liid behind the veil of mnUs adopted without die saving 
grace of love, the ego stands out in the nakedness of tcmir before the ej-es ol 
gods and men. And die man w ho had posed proudly as the exemplary ddVndcr 
of the city is now levcalcd as a si mple indivlriud . 

Because he loved only his power, ids own sell and scIf-conceit—but was riiis 
tD% e?—Cfcon 15 doomijri to solitude^ He Joses at one stroke his so 11, liis wile and 
bis pow'cx. Now he is reduced to tliai poor vesture of rhe a skin putTed up in 
\-ain widi false auriioiiiy. Antigone eoq had been alone in the bst hqur, and no 
one, not even the Chnius, liad riled a tear over lier lor as she wralkcd slowly to¬ 
wards the tomb wlicre she wai 10 be buried alive. But Aniigoiic% ifohtude was only 
apparent: it was the solitude that every oramre facts in the last hour, but no( a 
solitude of the soul. At ihis very moment Anrigone carries in her heart her 
brother, all ihc dead rile Has lovcd^ and love unhes her with all that is divine. 

Creon, whom die poti eisldhits to our pitying as lie exhibits every 
safTcring creature to iihom his genius lias giv^n Hi nil* n^dueed to die most 
barren solitude, die gods whom he claimed to mapopolijic strike hirrij die diy 
abandons hini,and die wife and sou whom iic bod sacrificed 10 ihe by^enrophy of 
Ws c^o arc not even w-arm and dear presences to coiiifort iu 5 soub to the eyes of 
thl$ rnan^ eye$ tliat sdll seek to appropriafe ihem, they ai^ no nione than corpses. 

And yet tins frightening ligure of human error and alHiciion is made, strangely, 
by the poet to live in our beam, not simply as a warning bur as a brother. All 
through the play and most inxettsely in the lost moments, Creon dwells in our coti-^ 
sciousness as an atiihcnttc port of its guilty, it true, but too clojse 10 our own 
errors for us to diink of condemning him in the name of some abscran principle^ 
He is part of our tragic experience- In his place and in his wuy he Itad been 
right and he had 10 act as lie did If Sophocles' play was t(> bear its tniit w hich 
was riiat tola! knowledge ot our fluol personality and of the world in which 

it must act* r I 

We are both Antigone and Creon and ihc conflict bciwcen riicnu Une ol riie 

clearest features of Sophocles* art U to make ns partidpatc so imimatcly in the life 
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bf C 3 cli of his characters that wc cmnat bui agree with each of them when he 
stands and speaks to us. This U because each speaks and lives in us; it is tmr voice 
we hear in them, our life we discov er. Sophocles is not one of those coaise wriTcrs 
who say: tliis man Ss wrong, tiiat man is riglit. So great is his love for tacJi of the 
beings he has btougiit forth tlut each is ri^ii in die place he (fccupits in the piici'» 
w'Orld. Wc adhere to eacli as to a being wliosc truth wt? have ourselves eicperienced. 
Even the young soldier who is glad to have saved his litc by capturing Antigone 
and is also, while announcing it, sorry to be I landing her over to the prince who 
will cvecute her—tliis sintplt^mitided boy seems to us entirely riglit. He is right 
in saving his skin and being glad about it we should base done tJie same. He is 
right in being rrue to tiis nature, which is an important part of our e>wn, on ike 
bnd where we all live and move. And the changc^le Tsmeiie is riglit in being first 
a weak and tender w'oman over against tlic virile Anrigciiie, she is wise in a weak¬ 
ness she knows and accepts and then suddenly, in the sudden llamc of self- 
sacrifice, as strong as her sister. 

And if Antigone Is supremely riglit at ilie climax, on that j^cak of pure heroism 
whicli her natun; enables her to attain and to which she beckons us, Creon is also 
riglit in a practical sense, on the plane of polivies and under the exigencies of a 
siaic at war. Even when the course of the drama leads us to blume Creoti for con¬ 
fusing his personal prestige with the good of the State, but only for that reason, we 
do ngt, humanly speaking, part company with him. His miat^c was too natural, 
too closely bound up ftith the perils of political action for us not to admit It as a 
part of ourselves. Wc know, moreover, with Creon that when the oummunJiy 
is endangered by tlie ‘anarchy’ of an Antigone—the anarchy of the Spirit tliat 
Llgwctli dangerously whidierit iistctli—all is Wful for die State,^ Wcalso know, 
diough less clearly—and tliis is die misfortune of political communities—dial it is 
generally the Creons who dctend them. Tluiy ate made for the job, and they 
manage, more t>r less, Somcihncs die mud sticks, soinaimes they come to grief^ 
lor there are tew tasks that tixpt^ even a good workman lo more thankless errors. 
And yet, even amid these errors, the Greons remain true in a way lo ditir nature, 
which h a low one, for states an* not saved by noble riionghis but by rougli 
actions. Tiiat the life of action is associated with a certain debasement, wc know is 
a necessary condition nt the liunun lot, and one of die rnosi burdcnsontc. Wc are 
made of Creon'a heavy clay—^why deny it?—bcfarc the vase is fired by the keen 
dame of Andgone. The spedes of tragic pleasure whkli is least openly admitted 
and which requires of ilic poet an incncdihle dTon of art and airoction, is this 
clisir*^ghi):d phyi dii^ brasx* confession of iraternity with the ‘wicked', tiiat he 
wrests from us. It would be easy to reject shem from our souls, Bui true an 
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and the pleasure it bnn^ can be Iiad only at the price of confessing tbcnij and iliis 
we must. 

Sopltoclei thus awakens, deep widiin us^ beings liitlierio asleep* At his loudly 
they find unetancc. All that was secret and complex in us is brovigln to the If gin of 
consciousness. All that was seeking to know itself in us. wtiile still lutiung sliame- 
fiilly in the di‘« r k n«*«^s no*' ki'itms iisclfand fights in the open. Tin; struggle be¬ 
tween the cliaracters in the play is our struggle and imperils us. We tremble for tile 
issue; but we also tremble w’itli joy, we are darjiled by seeing tile uncsploied riches 
of die life that may be ours, sce out in the liglit of day. For it is indeed our potential 
treasures diat the poet displays to our eyes; wliai w'c may beettme, shown first in 
the luinult and disorder of combat. But if tile tragic poet brillbnily illuminates die 
disorder of the world and of our inner life, it is only to bring order out of them. 
From die tragic conflict he pn.iposes to esnact a liiglier pleasure thiui Irom a simple 
enumeration'of our inner riches: ilic phsisure of showing wliere they stand and 
wliat is their worth. From the claslnif ilicisc tragic the rues whicli lacerate or sunder 
uSj he at last composes for our dcligJit—but without losing any tiling ul die moral 
wealdi wc have recovered—lie composes a music of wliidi the magic power 
expresses tlie whole of our being and draws us on to new strujggtes. 

Tilt: Antig0/t£ therefore aims at arrayitig our potential selves in a balatuze in 
which our inner wwld^ whitdi is 3 ouiTOr ol the outer world, is presented as a 
whole, and explained. Tltc tragic experience and tiie pleasure it fomisires trans¬ 
mute Into Itarmony die conflicting values Ti'hich the chanicrers represent. Viewed 
from a breadet or narrower angle, tlieae values are all valid, but it is ilu? poet a 
function to play them one i^jainst aiiotbcr, lo iry or essay tliem one by means of 
another, and finally lo set ihcm in an ordered himtcliy. Thus we grasp in suc¬ 
cession, Of father one with the other, die pleasure of life’s complexity, the pleasure 
of our inner wealth, and also oi our unity or 'meaning; and also the pleasure of 
grasping the whole of our Ufe witli its swarming icndeticiK and of dioosing a 
diiccdon loriL 

Tire modes of life, valid in themselves, that are proposed srem to examiiir and 
try cacli odier until they reach a living ctjiiiJihrium in us. Creon and Atiugione 
represent two planes of fife tliai «k cacli other, lean :uralnst each otlrer and at last 
take their place one above the other. In Creon we have ati order in which tire 
State is at the summit of human thought and commands all actions. For Creon, 
the city imposes its service on the living and it is ilicit dvic condiici that settles die 
fate of tlic dead. To honour Poly-neiccs, says Creon, would be to outrage Eicocles. 
lie beheves in gods, but Ids gods coniine tlieniselviis to a civic order. Men and gods 
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are tngaged in the senice of ihc State. His mind is closed to gods who do not 
regard tlieir primary function as that of assuring tiir State's stohiUty and punishing 
those who rel>el against it- Wlien Tiresias speaks the Umguage of gods who are 
someibng other tljjri that, iie bbspliemcs. Gods and priests are officials or they are 
nothing. Tlje godi liave been nationaJmid^ like so many in hbrorj*; tlicy defend 
froiitjert, honour tlic soldier who falb in dctlence of the same frontiers, punish 
whoever, outside or inside the city — whedter PokTicices or Antigone—refuses lo 
recognize the supreme auiliority of the State, wliidi is the order these gods liave 
estahiklied and guaranicccL 

Over against Creonb w*orld is set the w'orld of Antigone, a universe tor more 
vast. While Creon subjects man and gods and all spiHiua] values to the political 
and national order, Anugone limits, without denying, the rights of the State. She 
sa)'S that the decrees of a man who speak sin dte najiic of the State cannot pre^-ail 
against the eiemal laws whidi arc laid up in tlie conscience. She in no way dis¬ 
putes the validity of human laws, but asserts the existence of a higher reality 
which has been revealed to iter in the love she bore Irer brother. To dus ceality 
w'hicli lias been u-tiitcn in her conscience, widiaui book or priesi—art ‘unw'riiien 
law\ as she specifies—she considers tliat the political order should submit, at least 
in the exact drcums^rances that have been the occasion for lier ccinscience to 
declare itself. 

Tills dixhrarion of die consdenot- h an absolute, and in laec of tt tliedistinctitm 
between good and evil, las defined by the political order, is blotted out. 

Antigone. /f/l tAcsarrie, iAes£ ri /fif ffrtf Jiic 

To fhe undi^r^^^rfd. 

Greon. But not m tqinal 

Boik for ihrgood man ttnd lAe lad. 

An ugotie. IFAo Anow^ 

TAii is not pk^ tiurc?^ 

It is indeed impoctaiu to obscrv'c tliat Antigone docs noT d^ny Creon^s rigbe to 
pu! her to df^th^ she is simply comented with manlfesttng, by a death freely 
accepted, die primacy of iJie spiriitial orclet, wliich she incarnates, over the 
political—neirher more nor less- Site has grasped a reality, and bears witness, in 
dyings to the fact ihar iliis realiiy is superior to life itself* 

Tlius wldlc Creon's order iimds to deny Antigone and strives (o abolish licr, 
Antigone docs not deny Ctron and, if Ctcon is the State, she does not dispute its 
Icgiiimocy. She does no: deprive Ctcon of what we have recognized as a portion 
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of our own Far &om abolishing him, she s«is him in his true pcsiiion and 

asserts her own. Great is our pleasure in feeling tiiat nothing in our rature tliar 
asks to live is stifled or inuiibted by die progress and dcmitemsM of die tragedy, 
but only adjusted and liamionized* Tlie conflict between Creon and Am [gone, 
supported by the presence of values represenictl by die other churacters, ii^Iues 
tliat are secondary but aiithetitic and precious, dow not temiinate~fbr all die 
suicides and cris of despair—in any desrruedon of the bonds tliai unite us to ^rh 
of these beings. AU the characters remain as principles of life in this mutual liar- 
mony to whkb diey are subdued by the port's genius and the sovereignly of 
Antigone, his elect.. For diis i\jiugone, repudiated by all or separated from all, is 
at length by all coulessed as queen and misetesa of supreme truth- 

In the harmony wliich Tragedy cteues In us, nothing tills us with a deeper joy 
than Antigone's triumph and the certainty of ilie truth ihe represents in relation to 
Creofi. Antigone is liberty and Creon littaliiy*; that is tlie tillimate meaning of die 
drama and diere lies the pivot of our pleasure. She is the pledge of the free souf’s 
primacy over die enslaving forces diat bc^tr it. Site is a free soul w ho lias received 
die of liberty by engaging liersell tn ihe service of love. At ev ery moment in 
the play We parricipate in her iriedstible uprusih cowards an infinity of freedom. 
Slie seems essendally anarchical, sluj is anarcliJctil, and Cr«m is not mistaken in 
this—at least in a society in which du' State dvies not recognbe ilie limit of its 
powders; wliidi amounts to saying ilwt Aniigone is an ‘aTVtrcltbt' in an atiiirdiicaJ 
society. For that matter tlte liberty of the individual has always, in all political 
communities, come into conflict with autliority. Tliere exists a necessitv, or 
fatality, in liuman societies, and Creon duly remiads us of thi*. He himsell" ex¬ 
presses it in respect of wliat is necessary, severe and sotneiiines olTensive in the 
mainiertance of public order. 

In the community in wliich Aniigcme was bom, and m our communiiies, Anti¬ 
gone must die. But the joy wtc experience from this death would be quite in¬ 
explicable if it did not nti'an Ltuu dw fundamental clcmiinii for liberty whiclt it 
manifests is grEtned, as Antigom: says, lo tlie rfcret laws tluit govern the universe. 
Her death is now no longer a tnode of her existence cramsterted to us. It is die 
principle by w'hicli we arc Irced from the order of fatiilicy she Ims fbugiri againSL 
Her death marJes the condemnation of die order of things lepr^med by Creunr 
not the order csrablislicd by every State, but the kind of order whicli stifles the 
free breathing ot our personality,^ We know more or less, tlianks to Creon, that 
the late of the dtiren is bound up with that of the conimuiuty, that die latter lias 
rights over him, that lie musi ddend it if it deserves 10 be defended, and that his 
life, iliough not Ilia soul, belongs to it in ettse of need. But thanks to Antigone we 

’. a/ai &itudi>atrvdst«§uspii h Uitt dtnoir*ptrumnr' 
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also know that, in a State that fails in its mk, tlir individual disposes of an un¬ 
limited rcvoliitlanaij' power associated with the scctct laws in the universe. If 
moreover the explosive force of the soul, thiv'artcd in its stiu^le towards freedom, 
tends to destroy the famlities that arc oppressing It, its action, far ftom being 
pt^Jy destructive, may give rise to a new world. If sodetj- as it is eonsomte^ 
stilt subject to the pressure of tragic forces, can only crush the Antigones, the 
existence ol the Antigones is eiutctly what constitutes the promise ot a new societv' 
and the demand for it, a society refashioned in accordance with man’s liberty. Tti 
such a society die State, reduced to its proper tunction, will do no more than 
guarantee the liBercles tltat have come into being; and Crcon and Atidgone, recon¬ 
ciled in history as tliey are already in our hcans, will by tlicir equilibrium assure 
the free Hovrering of our personality wdtlim the bosom of a commimity that is 
reasonable and |usr. 

Tilt pleasure of Tragedy is deeply rooted in a promise of tills kind. TJie 
greatest Tragedies, and above all the j 4 ntigonej contain it and makf ii clear. The 
pleasure Tragedy gives us h riicrefore not simply the relaxation within us of die 
contrary and conflicting tendencies which ilic spectacle has laid bare—a conflict 
appeased by healthy li^t of consdousnias. h also consists in a new tcnsjoiL 
bccauw me vital forces w hich were tliwarttng each other within us will henceforth 
have been hrougln together by pleasure into a cluster of cn*i|des directed toui3rds 
the winning, and the enjoyment, of the new world promistrd the poeL 

In the retrible narrative which tells us of Antigone's death, in tliat supreme 
moment when Lreon collapses on the bnady of his son, if the bonihle vision of die 
hanging by her scarf, if the naked despair of Creon, flood tis with ioy, flik is 
bec^se a certainty tuis transfixed us and wc stand and fiice destiny with a strona 
coitiidencc m ourselves. .U ibis moment m the play we know that a world Is 
»mmg to birth, in which ito Antigone tiHII ever be doomed to execution and no 
Creon plunged into stupor, berausc man, grasping tlie swotd that divided him, 
and equal now to the contest with fatality, will have overcome die tragic forces. ^ 


CHAPTER TWO 


MARBLE AND BRONZE 


T I ilijt Greeks weie as miidt sctilptOTS as pwta* Bur to understand and do 
I justiee to thm struggle to extract from marble and bronzy those images of 
I man and woman—of the gtoiious liuman body which dguted In ihdr eyes 

-JL the manifold Eice of God—this, to the absence of atiihenoc documents, is 
no easy task* And indeed, on the dtreshold of any study of the various aspects of 
Greek civtllzation, wc can scarcely overemphasize our ignorance. 

The mtiscinns of Rome, London and Paris, dj the rnuseums of cbssical anti¬ 
quity that exist, are ov^erflowing with a muldtude of stains diar disconcert us by 
Sundance, and by absence. The visitor scans, one after die odiet, the members of 
tliJs muic and illusttious assemblage- He ’w'aits for a sign to be made to him* and 
yet in room alter room his glance is auight by noibing, he sees not the slightest 
mark of an original style, for such liad long since disappeared. It is not simply that 
these derelicts collected in museums are detached from the function proper to 
them, wliich ivas to present the god to rhe eyes of rht fhitlifuh but especially diat 
in this incredible assemblage the e\ne discerns only an accumulation of inferior 
products, half-dead Helltmistic copies of workst copied twenty times over so that 
they are more of counterfeits than ever* Here are those clumsy imitations of 
classical ma^tetpiects, wSdt wliich from our childhood upward, the majiuak have 
deafened \i% and there is nothing audientic or comincitig. Scarcely ever do we 
come upon an exception, Ttic statues and bas-reliefs of rile ardiaic period wirc 
caj^^ed by the bold and as yel unskilled hand of the aniiit who coaceived thetn. 
But for die art of the classical period (the fifth and fourth centuries aside 
firom snuucs and reliefs in the pediments and friezes of the temples, only one 
orii^nai work of a master, the ^Hermes' of the unique Praxiteles, lias sun-ivedA 
Bur the 'Hermes* is nor cited by the ancients as one ot the nninatched or exemplary 
specimens of diJs artistes style. As to ilie statues in the pediments and tlie reliefs in 

* TTifitt ii ibio 9 bronzd luad of Apollc by Py ihagoi^ -ijf llhc^iutn (bie hfiJilceitHity) whkh 
wa* m di£ OQUection of the late Duke of Birvoiidiiir m* mi loito for swim Ufipc to the 
. Fitmillijm Museum (Tnxijilator)> 
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the friezes of the Parthenon, most of them liave grown dull in tlieir cOEifinement 
in die London fogs: but it was not for those low, doudy skies that Pliddias shaped 
in marble die severe and noble likeness of the gods of Olympus and the magis* 
iraiesand horsemen and maidens of Athens, 

Such, very briefly, is the deplorable and disappointing state of the sources for 
our actual knowledge of ancient statuary, Anodiee dreumstonoe contributes no 
less to lead us into error most of die masteis of ancient statuary were not workers 
in stone but in bronze. This is true of tbtee of the greatest artists of the classical 
age, Myron and Polycleitus in the fifth centmy and Lysippus in the fburth: none 
of their bronze statues have survived. If the great museums gcnenily cxtiibit only 
marbles and very few bronzes, it is because the cHgina] bronzes disappeared at the 
end of the ancient world. To know and judge the W'orks of these great artists we 
possess only late copies executed in a difletem material from that in whidi tliey 
were fltsi made. Rather than preserve diese masECipieces in bronze, the ocnttnies 
following die age of Greek dvilization prefetted to melt them dow'n 10 make bells 
or coins, and, Eater, cannon. 

Tliese few reflexions were needed to explain how liir our ignonmee in regard to 
the plastic an of the Greeks (and w'e shall not even speak of tlieir painting 
severely limits the glimpses we are able to obtain of it. We never or almost never, 
handle anything original, but always or nearly always W'Orks at second hand, if not 
at fourth or fifth. 

Yet things appeared very' simple at the outset. The Greets were children of a 
land composed entirely of rock. It seemed natunti tliat artists should extract from 
this land the noblest material for sculpture that exists, namely marble, in order to 
fashion from it the enduring images of the immortal gods. 

But things by no means happened so simply. Wliat in effect is shown us bv 
primitive Greek sailpnire, by the work of the primitive Greeks? Notliing. And 
why? Because no work of rhe mntb or dghih century s.c. has survived. In those 
days the artists did nor carve marble or even soft stone, but simply wood* Now In 
order to carve wood, and even to cut it, the Greeks needed a long apprenticeship, 
tJiey reeded to be educated generation after genemtion, and the eye liad to be 
adapted progressively to the objects they wished to reproduce, The edtidrion of 
the hand, the first tool of which the artist must dispose, was a priniif necessity. 

Without knowing iliat bis successors would tackle stone, the primitivi artist 
carved wood in the marmer of a peasam. He shaped out of wood the as: vet rude 
tmagCT of the formidable gods he adored. To them a human fontJ was to 
exorcise tJieni, to reduce the unknown to die known, to deprive tliem of their 
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irtali£cait pow^ra* But henit too, he needed an cducadon, and this he got from the 
society rc» which he belungcd md in tile framework of ius adopted trade. The 
social environment allowed iiim to try liis tuck, and his vocation required him to 
cry it, in this most perilous veniure. Whereas all aiound liim people were mostly 
adoring 'sticks and stones' and fetishes, he dared to express the divine in terms of 
die human, i le dared to invest widi the form of men and women those gods about 
whom poetry si'as already relating a multitude of very human stories. It has been 
said that 'Mythology was not only the tirsenal of Greek an, but its cradle’. 

In the filth century, arid even jater, iliere was still to be seen in the Erechtheion, 
the oldest sanctuary in Athens and rebuilt after being burned dtuing the Persian 
wars, an ancient idol of Athena. It liad been car\‘cci in wood, long, long ago, and 
was helitn'cd to Imvc fallen from heaven. Although the goddess existed apart from 
her image, she someiinics at the dll of her people came to reside in it. By keeping 
die goddess in their lemple, the Atlicmans thought her divine power was at their 
service- All die ancient sanctuaries possessed wooden images ot lliis sort, whicli 
liad usually ‘fallen from heaven*.^ Bur their tame indicated diat they were vii^dy 
knovi n lo liavc been carc ed by human liands. They were xoana {xvanim in the 
singular). Tlie etymology of tills word reveab that lliey were regarded as having 
been ’wTOtight', by contrast w'idi the rough stones tliai Itad been die fciisties of 
former times. An ancient historian tells us tliat the had llieir eyes closed and 
ilicif arms atmthed to tlieir sides* Some ol tiicm w'cte still adored in certain 
temples in the time of Pansaiiias (second century Tlicy were sacred, caretully 

preserved and painted in wliite or veinuiionj sometimes they had a wardrobe. 
Sccpdcs derided, simple folk veneiaied tht-in. 

From tlw beginnings dowti to the classical age, Greek an truly covered a long 
road, bristling with obstacks of various kindis. Some doubtless were technical, the 
adaptation of eye and hand, for examples but there were also the obstacles with 
which the magic beliefs and superstitions ot the time filled the artist’s btatn. For, 
as Mididangelo says, ‘One paints with the brain and not with the hand; and he 
whose brain is not free, covers himself with shame’. It was by struggling against 
these obstacles that die artist crcaietl something. Every time he overstepped an 
obstacle, lie accomplished something of value. As tegards the god whom it was his 
mission to portray, lie was engaged in a scries of efforts in whidi respect for die 

* *. . . wli3t man H llie« who knoweili no i how that dw cky of Uw Epbesiniis it tcrapie-krepei 
of (he great Diana, anti of the imojfi which fell down fifom Jupiter?' XIX, 55.) It may liav* 

been a meteorite. 'Tlw Iron Shield', whidi Nama Eompilius Itfd up in uim of Hu: wreplft in 
Komi:, almost oertiunly was. (There ib,of ctmt*, iron in meteorite*.) 'Hie palbdim cH Catilia^c 
wii* rhe beawiifoHy embroidereJ eloak tliai hul be^ naailc for Alkis(hencs of Sybatis. It was 
kuppoMd 10 U? ik- mantle of the goddesa Tanil; hut a fetish of this kind must luive been excep- 
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divine and man’s dnrlii|* In facing the divlni&—'whit Greek tragedy caJlccI itiJAt and 
AitbrU —associated. But tlu> rcatraints of religious belief ^ete not merely 
fetters: they Incited the artist to efToris of creation capable of turning them aside. 

The road long. We in our turn shall try rapidly to cover ir, seeking, n’ith 
the aid of a few' authentic works, to clarify the directions these seem to Indicate. 
Greek an was from the outset profoundly realistic; and it fiow'cred in a classical 
ait. Wliat is the meaning of these two words, rvalism and dassidsm, wldcll are so 
often Tnisieptitsented^ To answer these questions is the main object of the pages 
that follow. 

0 

Let us Stan from the To maikc one, the artist has taken a vety straight 

tree-trunk. Me has cut oiT a length a little longer dian ilie suture of a man. Cllie 
gods are taller tlun man.') Witliin the roundness of the trunk he leaves both amts 
attached horiaorually io the br dy, he condnes the legs, which ant set firmly on the 
earth, in their clothing or iti a stance that is motionless, and presen'es for the whole 
body a rigorous symineiry. He lias scarcr'j .etached from ^ rest of the body and 
nmghty indicated ilie principal features of the human sinicrme. In tlie body of the 
god, the male organ is clearly indicaifd; in dial of the goddess, the breast is 
indicated beneath the vesture. 

In tile second stage of that apprentioeship of the hand wliich lias now grown 
more supple but also more firm for liie struggle with matter, the Greeks Tackled 
limestojie—softer than marble. Tliis was towards the middle of tlie sixth century. 
Epic poetry had already completed its glorious career, but it was not forgotten, 
Tlic IliaJ and the wxre recited at dvk festivals. The lyrjc poets had 

mastered die form of poetry which Is associated wiili song. But sculpture was in 
its infancy, because here the struj^ie was harder, a contest of eye, hand and 
thought against matter. 

Consider the Hera ofSafr:iM^ now' in the Louvre, It dates from about jflo and is 
therefore one of the earliest statues that liave b«n preserved. U is ceriaittly nor a 
Jutionan- in fact no xiforta Imicsurvived. But it quite evidently teproduces rhe Tti?e- 
inink stjde; its base is dreitbr, tlianks to the tunic grooved with a multitude of 
verticn) Iblds and falling to die ground, nic garments that doth? it from feet to 
shoulders (die head has not been presemd) make It like a trocsirunk whicii 
scarcely reveals lire female fonn, Tlic Jowlt part of the body is cylindrical, ihe legs 
cannot be divined, die w- 4 iit and hips are not indicated, and tliesEoraach barely so, 
Migiter up the slight swelling of the breasts can be seen under tile (Hiincnt. More 
cate, howtvTir, has been given to ilie back of die statue. The sculptor has already 
begun to sec the spinal column and Kproducj die lumbar depression, On ilic other 
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hand ihe legs and thighs rieiii*iin enclosed in their sheadi. Bdow, the long tunic ts 
raised to teveal the leer isdth the ten toes in line so that the worshipper may count 

diem. 

Tins Hera seems more like a trunk which is turning into a waman than the 
image of a divine being. But the divine is not reproduced: it is simply suggjested to 
the pious heart. Here all that lemakkS of the tree is its way of acquiring life as it 
gro«*s. Tlie statue rises from the earth and becomes alive. You feel nothing in¬ 
adequate when you contemplate it. It is splendid in the manner of a birtli; and only 
the dispassionate critic may tightly say that here the weakness of the liand has nor 
equalled the boldness of the eye. 

© 

From the sixth cemujw, excavation has by chance restored to us a fairly large 
number of original statues. In the last centuries before our era their authors did not 
enjoy dre vogue w hidi caused die Alexandrians and Romans to despoil Or copy 
and felsif}’ so many famous works of die classical period. As these archaic siaiues 
were not signed by one of the ‘great naraes^ their obscurity has been our good 
formne. 

Ho wfn’^er, these anonymous masters, whom we generally designate by the name 
of the place where the boy or girl—the god or goddess—wiiom they created «*as 
discovered, w'cre in their time no less great than Pheidias or Prasitclcs. Tliey 
encountered incredible difficulties in realizing some of thdr attempts; but dicy 
overeame them by building on the long succession of elfons w-hicU dicir pre¬ 
decessors had accoiTipUshed—a citcumstance that clearly brings out the collective 
rhararrrr of artistic cre.iEion. To earlier eflorts they each time added a new' effoir 
in which tbeir own geniu-s shone out. If we place their worts in the false per¬ 
spective which treats areiiajc art as the preparation of classical art, these works may 
still appear timid and awkward. But if we take them alone, if we consider each in 
its originality, we shall see tliat tlicy are singularly bold and not simply attractive 
but inspiring. The element of tradition tlicy have assimitated in no way ptevems 
them from giving forcible expression to the novelty of ihdr achievement; because 
this achievement is not simply theirs: it is that of a ppTplc who, wliile fashioning 
its gods, is also rising to a clearer consciousness of itself and ol its strengih. 

Grtwk an Is almost exclusively devoted to two and only two types: tlte naked 
boy' {oturoi) and the girl clothed («m 0 ' 

Tile naked boy is in the firit place the god in the flower of youth. Most of these 
stmues the archacobfpsts have baptized as Apollo; but they might as w ell be called 
Hermes or even die young Zeus. Tlicy could also be images of victorious atiileies. 
There is no great disiance between the dwellers on Olympus and the man who liss 
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been physically perfected by ?port- Heaven ih seen m tlie likeness of earth. Wlten 
Homer calls rhe herctes ^godJikc\ diis honours not merely the accomplished hero 
hut also ihe gods, in name the great Jiational games ate celebrated at 

Olympia^ Delphi and cIseiA'hcrt\ Did not we see one of ihem the other day, in the 
running along the mcc-ttack? Ii is natural that dte gods should be Jashioned 
in the irmige of young men whose bodies have been made beautiful by exercise in 
the palaestm, 

Greek sculptors learned anaiomy by working on the type of tite coirr^u. In die 
gyTnnasinm the young men Mrepraciically naked obviously* Herein the manners 
of the time we have one of the fimdamenral reasons for the rapid progress and the 
realistic nature of early sculpture, 11 tc people who conieinplate the statue of a 
as it stands in the sanciuary Itave already seen in the ordeal of the foot-race 
the play of tnuseks on the cluampion^s body* In the sij^th centuryj admittedly, the 
sculptor is far from having properly grasped this play* It is only step by step that 
he learns the A li C of die muscukrtire. He does not even dare to show die body 
in movement, to Ita^ard a gir^tufe right or left, or even an inclnaiiun of the head* 
Know ledge of anatomy b stilh if you like, in a veiy nidimentary stage. 

The face Jps some peculiar fcaiure^. TIic eyes are slightly ptoiubeTani^ as 
diough ready to si art out from between the heavy evclids* In the eve^ conisidered 
alonCi there is someihing fierce as though ilte gaze were strained in aticntion* And 
how^ can these eyes be reconcileil with the smiling mouih? and what arc we to sav 
about this smile? It lias long been a matter of dispute among historians of ancient 
art. For sonu% die archaic smile is merely a mark of teelmica! elumsine$ 5 i; ii is 
easier, they say, to represent the mouth smiling tlian in repose* Can we believe 
them? For others, fhe f»mile is ■prophylactk*, that is, designed to drive away evi! 
spirits and w^rd off misfortune* Is it not much simpler to suppose thai^ since die 
statue represents a god, it seemed natiiml to depict in a stale of joy those gods 
whom Homer rcpresenicd as given up to ‘inc^^ungui'ihable lauj^itcrir Tlie smile 
of ihe archaic status reflcci?i the joy ofeiemal life, the privilege of the Blessed* 

Tile shoulders of the ccurmt are as strong as his waist is slim; the liipa are narrow 
to the point of vanishing* The belly is a Kat, smchorli surtoce, broken only by iJie 
navel* Two very prominent pectoral muscleii furnish the whole muscufature of 
die breast; h ut tl le crease of ibe gioina is stningly matkccl* 

The arms, which remain veriical as though supported along rlic toreo^ rejom the 
body at the lop of the thigli; fhe fisis are clenched—a sign of energy in reserve* 

The legs support ihe weight of liie body, equally. The statue is not walking, but 
oru^ leg, always the kti, is slighily in advance of ilic other. Tliis is an indication of 
the inhuence of Egj^ibin sculprure, in which the left leg is advanced for reasons of 
riiual. It does not appear, however, rhat any sudi reason jusufcd the posidon in 
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Greek lands, Bui tlie forward posldon of one leg involves no displacement of 
balance in the rigorous symmetry of the whole body. 

The more ue consider the cociror, the more amazed we aie by the extraordinary 
strength at lib tiisposal. The legs are solids the body narrows and then widens to 
support the robust barrier of iheshmitders. And above them the head laughs with 
)oy» consdous of its strengih- This smngthisnot beking in attractiveness- Some 
eotiroisK not satisfied witla Inspiring fear, they inspire meditation. In the modetUng 
of the muscles there is a gentleness whidi inclines to pleasure. But, whether we are 
more aware of strength or of dmim, the wlwle scents mthcr a promise titan an 
achievement, because tin: body is motionless and the smtue makes no g^tute. 

Ardiaic art intleed obeys a law which specialists call a law of frontality. It 
w'cighed upon the whole of Egyptian art, but Creek art was to tree irself from this 
handicap towards ;oo B.c. 

If we cur the body in iw'O halves by a vertical line ptissing from the top of the 
head through the base of tlte nose and of the neck, then through the navel and the 
bone of the pubis, ilte two lialvea of tlie body will form two smelly syniraetrical 
parts, not counting the left leg. Let us repeat tliai the advance of tliis leg involves 
no repercussion on the muscles of the body. Tlie left leg gives the signal for wiilk- 
ing, but tlw body does not follow it. Walking would in fact destroy the symmetry 
of the knees, the flips and die sliotilders. The whale body seems 10 be caught in a 
net of immobility, a net that holds the man prisoner. He wishes 10 w-alk, yet lie 
does not move. Is litis due only to the extreme technical difficulty? How does one 
make sionc or bronze walk, as if it W'crc living tnatter? Bui perhaps this difficulty 
only reflects another obstacle—^a religious obstade. Tlic god whom the sculptor 
lias undertaken to represent, this god he dare not hurry. More divine appears the 
god in dte immobility wlucli, rather than bending under, he imposes on himself. 
How have the audacity to set the god in motion? To order liim to w-alk would Iw 
to attack his sovereign ftecdom. Therefore tlic technical difficulty of representing 
movement is rooted in die deep nspect the artist feels for the god he lias slsaped 
out of matter. 

On tiM.' threshold of classical art this difficult)' w'as to he overcome by Myron. 
But apart from tliis, the fact of not walking U nut felt as a failtire because in 
presence of the couros-god the sculptor has sucoreded in filling us with a sense of 
his power. In this statue, above all else, wc feel the presence of a god swtillen with 
energy, heavy with promise, available for anytliing in rcgaid to the funue w-hich 
he carries within liimself and to which be will give birth—but in a manner un* 
foreseeable, because he is a god. 
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In afchjiic times the type of the cQWsponded with that of the ntutvs; the 

ilraped girl and the naked boy; the adtletc^od, laughing and formidable* the girl 
or goddits* illuminated witli briglit colouts and magic oriental stripes, Escamtion 
has unearthed fourteen of these eorai wlikh liad hten brought frotit i^sia and set 
up on the Acropolis at Arhens a few yeans before the Persian wars. They were 
thrown dow’Ti by the Barbarians in 4S0 (the year of Salamia), rben piously buried 
by die Athenians on their return home. Huddled close together in tlicir common 
grave, diey served to embank and support the ram pans, Tlie colours were still 
quite fresh and pleasing, nfd, ochre and blue being painted, as if at hazard, across 
die hair and the fine dresses. There w'os no question tn the artist’s mind of making 
a statue resemble a living w-oman; it was mudi raihcr a taste for bright colours that 
led him m illuminaie ihe bare stone. 'Flicsc saucy little girls liave thus belied the 
opinion of acadertucians wfto held that the Creeks never had the bad taste to paint 
their statues and argued that only the w-hiicness ot' marble fand cj'es which do not 
gaze) could express the serenity of Greek art—wLIcli indeed was far less serene 
than it was wild and gay. 

These newly unearthed statues are extremely informative. They had been made 
in Ionia, the Levant of ancienr Greece where, one day, all die arts had flowenxl 
simultaneously in a mad profusion. Imported or freely imitated, respectfuUv 
adorned in severe Attica, they were set up tjn the Acropolis wtili their plaited 
lucks of ochrt or violet, their many-coloured jewels, and iiinics of fine linen whose 
mullirude of irtegiibr folds descended 10 thetr ankles; sometimes they were 
wearing a heavy woollen shaw't* and the whole statue was coloured with an un¬ 
expected charm and neap rice. Tlic bfidy is begin nittg 10 appear beneath thU double 
vesture. IJiit the .Atik sculptor is belter acquainted with the play of muscles on a 
boy's body than with the niorc delicate and yci ampler form of a woman. Tliese 
Ionian girls are standing like men, with one leg advanced as if prepared to tvulk. 
Their hips are as nuriow as those of the boys. Vaty^ing fmm sutiue to statue, the 
breasts arc wide .span and allow the drapery 10 show unforeseen effects. They have, 
finally, the square shoulders of gymnasts. The truth is dvat these norai are almost 
tike boys in disguEse much as, on the stage, yoiitq* boys were to play tlie pans of 
Antigone and Iplvigcnda, Tliclr mood is must joyous; ilisy have not failed to 
adopt tile so-callcd atdiaic smile wliidi in ihtdrcose is light, mischievous and wdl- 
sativficd, with a glint of humour. They,ire etctremelywdl pleased with tlidr hair, 
their dress and everything that adores them; tlic smile expresses this pU'asure. To 
draw' aiteniion to ficrsclf one of them is pouring. 

There statues also remiiid us of the patience, or rather the sprightly emulation, 
of the sculptors. No two of ihem are alike, because eacli artist has introduced 
amusing variations. There is confusion in the fashions. Sometimes, over an lontHjj 
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tunic Driih its multimdinous pleats, a ctfprf is wearing a iatge rectan^e of woollen 
cloth wliich, to becoinc a garment, only needs iwo pins ai the shoulder and a belt 
at the wabt^ someiimes sbe wears a tong cloak diai Eills to her ankles, and no tunica 
sometimes tlie mnic has few pleats and clings to the body. Assembled as they arc 
in tlie museum of die Acropolis, they make you diink of a group of mannequins 
ready to go on paiade, mannequins who have been allow'cd lo ^oose someft'bat 
at hazard the dresses they ate going to display. But it is not chance, it is the artist 
who has chosen. The jmportatit thing in his eyts is the coinplcix study of drapery 
radier than anatomy. The pleats vary infinitely according to the nature of tlie 
material, the style of the dress or die part of die body which die garment is to 
cover, its function is to suf^jest the buman form while appearing to veil it. In 
Greet sculpture, dress is a marvellous Instrumem of beauty, whether for the man 
when he wears it or the woman when she wears scarcely any. Later on, the sculptor 
pbvs witli it in a most masterly tvay; even on the <eri he is executing variations, 
amusing us and no doubt amusing himself. 

It must be remembered that Greek dotlurs were not as a rule sew-n like outs, 
except for the tunics of w hidi die sleeves m ere sewrq even so, die sleeves were very 
wide and the arms very free. Our modem dress, which is sctvn and adjuiired, lias 
its Supporting points on die shoulders and at die hips. Greek dress, on the con¬ 
trary, was not adjusted but drapedi To reprcseiii die hundred ways in which 
garment and body go together, to drape dress and cloak over die sliuulders ami 
breast, to tnnkf iliem fall to the legs or spread out by means ofa girdle, and told in 
every direction—all iliis was very difficult. The slightest movement of the body 
or even ofa limb modified die direction of die folds. But the sculptor of rorai faced 
these obstacles wiih pleasure because he felt Ivc was on the verge of a discovery. 

It was dicn by slow but conver^ng paths of discovery' liiai die sculptors of tht; 
sixih century were moving towards a great achievement, whidi was the knowiedge 
of the liumm body, whether naked with its rnuscutar sj-stem w'ell covered with 
flesh; or liiddvii under gamicnts liglit or heavy diat express or suggest die graceful 
presence of woman's fot™. 'Hris incnaaiingly firm and sure reprcsemaiion of the 
human body is very important, die more so as tills same body wbieh die sculptor 
studies with unieliwed attEndon Is die one he aiiributcs to the gods. The body 
of man and of woman were in cfleci the most exact images he could conceive 
of the divine, and by carving such itiiages he gave visible lifif to the gods oi liis 
people. 

'Hie GreNsk sculptors were moving in the same direction as the poets, w ho ww; 
more advanced diaii they, and aa the 'icit-mbts, wluj were less advanced; and all 
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were trying to fortnulaw tlic laws of natutt*. By making ^tallies of the gods, the 
sculptors -nere explaining the world. 

This was an expliniatioti of tlie divine in terms of the human. No ftutn, in hutr^ 
expbins the divine presence which is invisible and indubitable in the world, mote 
justly titan the human body. The Greeks knew about the Egyptian and .Assyrian 
statues, but tliey never iLouglit of interpredng die divine by a means of a cow¬ 
headed woman or a jackal-headed man. Tlieir mytlis might titdeeci borrow certain 
turns of speech from the Egyptians, certain stories and chanicrers, like lo, tbe 
heifer bored into by the gadfty, in Aeschylus' play; but the sculptor s chisel very 
soon discarded sudi monstrous «lupe% except in dm case of creatures who were 
very near (O being forces of nature, like rhe CenrauEs who, in the niciopes of the 
Panlicnon, represeni the furious attack of the Barbarians, In the eyes of die Greeks 
the god was die simple naked voung man; tlic goddess was the girl with the noble 
vesture and tlic pleasant counivnancc!. 

We need tun be detained by tJic inierprctaiion of die rtiroi according to which 
tlicy do not figure the goddess but her worshippers. It is ordinarily srud that tliose 
uti die Acropolis are orantes —girls in prayer. Perhaps so, but tliLv are none the 
less devoted to, and filled with, the spirit of the deity, and in that way goddess^. 

Tliis is the precept; Giye jairai gift to tAi gtnii. What can be ^rct than die 
nakedness of a boy or the gmee of a girl clad in embroidered ratmeni.^ Ulis was 
what men olTcred the gods, and it was thus that ihcy saw tliem. Tlic gods were like 
tliai, and there w-as no language to express them other tluin there coloured marble 
statues. (Like tlie comi die courni had a few tnttches of colour on tlieir hair, in the 
eyes and on the lips.) There w'as no language more appropriate ilian this, no 
tzanslaiion more exact. 'Hie statue of the couros was the marble word that described 
the god, and h was tlie mot juste. 

The beauty of the human body with iis perfect ptoporaons, so regular that 
btcf artists were lo risk trying to express them in figures,—wiih its contours 
gentle or severe, a body so moving and powcrt'ul in its quivering tension, so con¬ 
vincing to tlie soul as well as to the body—all tliis, in die tkL£/ling youLhfulne» in 
wliich the Creeks reprcrenicd it, strikes us, even today, as imperisliable. Here was 
the hurest thing man could offer to tlte immortal gods; and he offered it,every day 
of his life, by raising towards lieaven where tlie gods dwelt in%'isiblc, this viriblc 
people of joyous girls aad boys bathed in earth’s sunlight. 

But Uiere gtxis were not only the work of individual and usually anonymous 
sculpiort, they were also the gods of tile dty, of the people who ordered die 
sculptor to make them. Sometimes indeed, as at Delphi, Olympia and ckewliere 
tJiey were the gods who protected tlic whole of the 1 Icilentc comnmnit}'. ^ 

This sculpture was dvk and popular because it spoke to the people, and national 
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becau&e h was common to ail dw Greeks. Ir not only caressed the sculptor's con¬ 
ception of the gods, but also the way in which a community of free men pictured 
the divine. Tiie god-man, the man who serves as a god; the nicely decked-out 
young woman, a goddess in ptayet, or a goddess painted to resemble a woman— 
tliese ambiguous beings in w'^hom are fused die liuinan and divine and whom the 
cities set up as masters and companions in their daily life—the crearion of titese 
beings was one of the boldest enterprises liiat dowered on die soil of Greece. 
Nowhere was the divine less separated from the human: the one expressed the 
other. What indeed other than the Intman could express the di^dne.^ and how 
should men dare to deprive tlie god of tlie beauty of their own form, pcrisliable 
though it might be? Tills form they w'ould give the god, a form immortalized 
even before tliey knew bow' to express it in prfcction. 

Man's love for his god and love for liis trwn flesh were the double goad that 
urged on the sculptor in stone. One should add: a great love of truth. The in¬ 
creasingly predsc knowledge of the structure of bones and muscles, and the 
increasing precision in representing them, were, finally, the sculptor's first gift, 
a gift offered to die god in excliange for the progress in work whidi the sculptor 
owed him. 


® 

But who will impart tnovement to this man-god? \^Tiq, by making him walk, 
will liberate the energy he is filled wtih.^ In these short pages on Greek sculpture, 
pages that in no way claim lo replace a sysiemaiic history of Greek ait, there can 
he no question of following step hy step the slow birth of raovemefit in the 
scaruc. Other we Jack documents which would allow us to grasp how it happened, 
or else there scarcely was any evolution, in this sense, that, like nature sometimes, 
an lias after a few poor eflbns proceeded by sudden rautahon. 

Take Myron's DkcASalut, which belongs to the mid fifth century, a little before 
450 B.C. Ii is net irrelevant to observe that diis is tile statue of a man, not of a god, 
TTie sculptor, who feels able to make the statue move, has decided to represent 
the acme of movement iri an ailiieic. The god is for die moment vowed to im¬ 
mobility, owing to the reverence the attUt feels ibr him. V6*e must, however, 
before analysing this celebrated w'orfc which lias been copiitd a hundred times, 
observe that we possess no original of it. The museums contain only rnuiilated 
marble copies. From these which are more or less faithful, die modems liave re¬ 
constituted a copy in biorue fthe original was in bronze) which is in rile museum 
of the Thermae in Rome. TJte reflexions on Myron's art which it permits must 
obviously be hazardous. Yet it is quice evideiji thar rhis artist, who grew up in 
an age when the law of frontality still reigned almost unchallenged, conceived an 
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enieipHse of extraordinary dating. No douhi tliare were before Myron some bas- 
reliefs, a feis- brotwfi sianjeiics, a very few statues, in which the W Iiad been 
somewhat rougli-handkd; but such viobiioi^ were only partial. Ttius,in the Jl/nn 
curryhig d Calf^ the 3rni5 arc no longer as 11 were snick to the hotly hut, with 
strained muscles, are finnly grasping die legs of the calf wlilch is borne on liis 
shoulders. The test of the body, however, remains inert nod as diough mdilTerent 
to the weight of the burden. In the Ducoholui^ on the other hand!, the atlikie’s 
body U wholly bent by tlie movement that possesses liim, the movement that, like 
a streak of itre^ seems to traverse him from end to end, from the toes of tlic left foot 
wliidi grip the soil to gain a solid purchase for (his man so strained and taut in his 
instability, to the right arm which holds the disk, the arm projected to the rear but 
a moment kirr to be released and to hurl the welghtt and c^ en ro the left arm and 
the right leg witich, wliilc appearing inetr, arc nevertheless involved in the action. 
And this action is engaging the whole being; it seems to involve the athlete in an 
instability in which everything that is not movement is counter-weight; because, 
if it w=w« not for this balance of opposed masses in which he is caiighr as in rhe 
tttvisible mesh of a net, the /?frfo4a/W w'ould M. 

\Jl'ith this stamt Myron trampom us into a world of action in whidi movcniimt 
lias suddenly become sovereign, and man knttws the intoxication ©f sttengith 
restrained by balance, In this sense he is the founder of staiiiary, as Aeschylus, 
ins conlempOTtny, is the inventor of diamaiic action. Both of them arc exploring 
rite iimiis of human stiengih. If the sculptor did not tespea the laws of balance in 
movemctiu rhe statue as I have said would tail; as perhaps, as soon as the disk has 
left liis hand, die athlete may fall to die ground,in tlie plaescra, 

Tlie ZJfrceWiu then ^ves us movemaiL But are we in presence of a photo¬ 
graphic snapshoif It lias sometimes been said so—wrongly in my beUef. Were it a 
question of 2 snapshot, we should not tecognize the mo vetncni; because the human 
eye is not like tlic lens of a camera. The Ducoboha in fact presentif a synthesis of 
movements which are coordinated in successioiL Tliere is no question of (being on 
a sensitive pbie the image ofa man throwing something'—as a photograph which, 
while pretending to record the march of a procession, only shows us a number of 
gentlemen motionless, with a leg in die air. The movement of a living crcauin* 
cannot be hxed in a statue—which by dcfiniiion is ibrnied of tniert matter—by 
a combination of moments that succeed each other in rime, Tlie master of 
movement is also the masiter of time. 

Tlte archaic Apollos were poised on ilteir two legs outside time, so to speak; and 
so they miglit remain to all eternity. The Ducoimltis appears, if you tike, to be the 
image of instantaneous movement; but in fret each part of the bronze statue, which 
i$ siipponed by anotlier pan, U caught at a diflerent mu merit of the action which 
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carries all of them forRTird, This is iioiv Myron’s eye saw it, and ihe eye of die 
spectator m the stadium- MyTcm’s tealism is abcady classical in this sense iliat ilic 
sculptor rransposfiS obser\'etl reality into a wort of art-The function of this T^'orlt 
is itoi only to expitss liie momentary, but tlw: various potentials of the individual 
and, if one may say so, his becoming. 

So already, in the we may observe that the sculptor % realism, which 

is founded on an exact Imori ledge of anatomy and of rhe play of die muscles, is not 
a simple copy of reality. Before being reproctuced, die object has been ihouglit out 
anew bv die artist- That the fipre should he simplified, be styliKod fording to 
rules not coiiibtmable to those wliicli govern reality—tliis already informs us that 
it is readv to submit to a canon, or rule, which is classical. 

Healisni in sculpture is, properly a peaking, the knowledge of die body wliirli 
die sculptor wishes to represent, as objective reality. Greek scuipnire had been 
tending to diis knowledge, and was already in possession of it during tiie sixdi 
century. Tlie inadecjuades in representing die muscles wind) ate a mark of this age 
arc taiely felt by us as inadetpiacies but rattier as simplilicarions. 1 he sculptor's 
love of truth, and of die human creature, fills his work wiih a strength that makes 
up furallsliortcomlngs. 

\Pe must insist that the know ledge he seeks is very rarely iliat of individuals. 
It is only by exception that he aims at a portrait. And it is in this passionate real¬ 
ism, in this study of tltc typical and social rather dian liic individuaJ model, 
that fifth-century" sculpture is strongly rooted, and particularly the sculpture 
of the second half of die century. Classical an draws sustenance from die re¬ 
alistic an of the araliak period, and this Is the life-blood which gives it such intense 
vitality- 

Bui once this knowledge of man's body has been acquired—and mamly a 
knowledge of tlie muscular system and of die bony structure thav supports it, and 
also, a little later, of die clodiing which cnipbasiaes tile shape of the body—once 
this has been acquired, the man, known obieelively and presented as god or 
goddess or athlete, can also be modified, not Idcali-Miti' as people have said, too 
vjiguely, but transformed and corrected with a view to proposing to the com¬ 
munity a model wliicb, by an clfeciual act, can provide the durams wHih die 
virtues tJiey need. As soon as the sculptor realizes diat, in the reality he is observ¬ 
ing, he can and must choose, he is on die way to classical an; Iwr U a ctasridsL 

TTie artist diereforc chooses the features, fonns and anitudes wbidi it then 
belongs to liim to compose. Mis choice, resting as it does on an audicniic realism, 
is already classical. Bui by what smdflid is die choice made? U we say, by that of 
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beuuty, ihcr ans^'er too \’ague, anii inacieqiGite. People have spoken of *a golden 
mie', lo wlijch die artisE pi^siimably confomis* Tliis golden rule h supposed to be 
an ob jective bw of nature^ as manifest in the tbrms and proportions of leaves os it 
is in tlie proponlons uf diie bumiin body, since man is also a part of niirun:. This 
nodon is not without mteresti tt would^ we ate told^ expbin both Greek cbssica] 
art and the cb^sicaJ art of Cliinii, winch antedates ii by zjoo jneans, not to speak 
of others^, Bui I must say that 1 greatly abieet to diis persorufication of nature 
whieh| by an objeedvr law, is supposed to fix die tuofst hiionotiious proportions 
of the human body—a law tliat classical art lias presumably discovered, A hnc 
effort of Imagination, it seems to me, but in reality deriving from an exoiggerated 
mysticimi. If, wc are told, man lias die propoitions that tuture has fixed for litm, 
then he is harmonious, he is beautiful in tlic classical 

Is it not mote accurate to derive this bw from the needs of socicrj', and from the 
tasics that respond to tliesc needs? Should not be more predse, and mor^ 
faithful to the nature of iliings, wdien it is a cjuc^tion of andeni Greece, if we sliow 
lliat in the classical age beauty cannot be sq^anued from tlie daily itruggle for life 
and for the good things superior lo life, in which die people are engaged? Such a 
struggle needs men brave and robust. In other words, die Greek artiat choosey 
between those things in society which are desdned to decay and tjtose which are 
made lu cnduitf; he chooses what is rising in the direction of life. Mj& reafism is 
constructive. Classics! art b nothing less than the law of^ji arr thar wills to live in 
a living society. Tlie enefgj^ of man and god is manifest in the mugebs ofevejy' 
body drat is well adapted to die acdons for wliich they call. Qsiiragc is rntmife^t in 
die impOiftvity of die facts Tliis impaisiviiy, in which people have generally seen 
a lack of technique, is a^ly the sign of the mastery man luas gained over his 
individual passions, ihe sign of that srrengdi of sout and perfect serenity which 
only die gods possessed of old TIic ch^sii-al impass.tvit 3 ' countenance 
corresponds therefore, rhougli in anodier way, witlj the atthtde smile. This smile 
bad expressed the naive ioy of a living crearure. On the odier hand, tn an epoch 
ihar was siill full of siruggles and very coenbativq ImpiLssivity expresses the con¬ 
trol that liic will now exercises over the passions and man's amsccration to the 
whole dvk community. 

Tliis neW' age fe abo rnore human, and no longer wholly impregnated with the 
divine. Ii is less the gods whom it represents now in human fottn, and rather man 
whom it exahs to divine culture. Tlicre is no classical statue in which nun does not 
breaihc die nobir pride of acccimpbvhing widi fidelity Us work as a tixan or a god. 

Creek classical art, though founded an realism, Is mw closcfy bound up with 
hununisni. It h the exprtisitm of a class in die ascendant—tliu class w hidi by iis 
i-alour won tlie Persian wws and wlikh has |a3i entcrt?d into possession of the 
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advanugss due to its valour. Thus classical art Is the culmioarioii of a snuggle, and 
rcinalns piepared for sttugglc. Not iliat tlie sirengtli aiuiTiatiiig die stiiiuirs ol this 
age i.s at all expressed in vehcnxem gestuifS; h isj on the cotiitary, immabile, at 
rest. A smngili wiiidi gesticulated would be limited to a single action and deter- 
tsinctl by the gesture peculiar to that action, Tlie strength ol theclsKsical statues is 
ijidciermlnaiet a resers'oir of strength, a lake ot serenity which, w* know, would 
change into a h&idlong torrent should drcuiustatices demand it. Tlib is what we 
are shown by, for instance, the statues on tJie Parti icnon, or radier their fiagntcnts, 
which Pheidias cart'ed. 

© 

To take a few examples: Polyckitus lived at one of the most decisive moments 
in the history of Greek an; iw was at tltc summit of realistic perlection and at the 
yame time of classical humunisnu Before liim, Myrtm had leiwled to wliat appea^ 
to us as insiantaneous movement. His Zhreoifo/aj was an admirable exercise in 
virtuosity. But virtuosity is Euiguing, and die instantaneous docs not for lo^ 
hold Our attention. Now in the L^na^tat&r ^Dorypiiarus) and other stat ues, while^ 
he does not make his statue walk, Polycleitus none the less gives us the illusion oi 
tile coniinuitv ofwsilking. Die l}<inphQfus has not been preserv^. Poljclcitus 
worked in hron«?, and was die greatest of tlie bronic-smiuariesi of his work, we 

have only marble copies, and wliai maiiiles, alas! 

Tile naked man, wlio carries a spear on his lefi shoulder and appears to be 
walking, rests with the whole wei^i of his body on die right leg wbidi advances, 
while the left leg trails sliglixly bellind, merely touching die ground with the toes. 
This attitude reveals a complete bnak widi the archaic symmetry. 'Hie lims 
loining the two sliouldcrs. die two tiips, the two knees are no longer horizontal, 
and riiOTt<Jver thisy contradici oLlitr* With ihe lower knee and lower hip on 
the left, correspond die higher shoulder, and so in reverse. The body, solidly and 
tobusdv built of bone and muscle, is perhaps, at least in the copy at Naples wliidi 
Is the l^t unfeithful, rather heavy. But this body b completely involved in a 
symmetry of rtvetsals whidi gives an appearance at otice of drmne^ and supple- 
twss to die hction ofhis matdiing. Others of Polyckitus' statues probably avoided 
this heaviness. Tims die Diadantmua (an athlete binding the insignia of vic¬ 
tory round his brows) ivlille reproducing the anie rhythm which I lutve called 
reversed, Uglitcfti? ihu sii-apJ^iouof hcavint^ one secs ifi the D^tyfhutu^ b) having 
his arms reiwid and tiius removes the exce^ve wdglit which the statue seems to 
display* 

It is marl liibt^ratcid from oil fear of di^stiny * uian in hl^ lofty sttengsh as m.aEter of 
the imtund world, that the JJofyphoms prewims^ fhe proportions of ihc ^tuc 
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miglit be expressed Lr\ ilguies. Polycldtus Itad catcukted in palms (die breadth of 
die palm of the tiaiid) die dimorisions of each pan uf the body and tbeir inier* 
netatlonsblps. These numbers and wiiosarc «f liidc inomeni to us, if they Icad^as 
they did—10 die production of a inasicrpiccc. Pclyclfliius knew no doubr dirougb 
studying Pyibagoras, wliat is die jrnpomnee of number in the struciurc of living 
tilings, because he had catdlilly siudied iliem. He used m say: 'A masierpieee is die 
tesuli of a number of calculations worked out to a hairs breadth*' And that is why 
ihe Greeks proudly called diis statue die canon. 

It is one of the finest images of liimsclf dm man has ever produced. Here we 
liave 3 classical iniagp of the Greek, sure of Ids physical anil moral stierigilt, an 
image at once true and inspiring. It is aptimisTic (an ugly word, 1 should prefer 
‘ascending')* and expresses in a natural and elfonJess way the conception of a 
sodeiy drat is becoming somcdiing more than itsdf.^ 11 w image also of a rising 
social class diat lias come inio pewu and tduuiphs in gj»d consdcncc, impenurt^ 
ably—perliaps too much so; image of a beauty pcTtccily natural, at once more 
obfoedve and more subieciive than ihe idealistic aesthuncs maintain; inseparable 
from die obicciive world of nature, wttJi which ils realism connects tg tins image 
lan yet only be evpresaed in terms of beauty by satisfying die human needs it 
cLums to respond: to. And rinally it is edicadous, because it is the image of a people 
who would know', if need be, how to defend what it has against all that direatens 
it, But, for the monienr* the Doryphorus is riot ttshig the spear he carries on Ids 
shoulder. 

*lly a dms I’att un poini dc ptr/ectian tc (amme de riiaiurh/ dd la narure/ says La 
Bnjyixe. The gjenius of Phddias liovvcrcd ar that exact point of naturity; and diis 
is why Ids art is more dllTicuh for us lo know and untlcrstand dian arcliaic sculpture 
if, as I believe, we Itave again in a sense become primitives—and let us hope, 
pte-classicists, 

Pheidias had Iiowever made images of the gods dial were v«ry close to human* 
ity. Me Itad not been sadsfied with representing them under die guise of very 
handsome mortals; he bad started from tlu* human form in order to su{^est heroic 
figures, worthy of Olympus* Like Aeschylus before him, he had lent to Ilia gods 
the simple perfection of wisdom and goodness* *And iliis perfection lie ascribed to 
die human species as the gift of a society which be desired to be hannoiiiotis. Tliis, 
it seems, was the essential ciuuacter of bU an. 

Tiic statement is vouched for by tile texts more, alas, than by the sculptor's 
w'orks. To have any real knowledge of the raiitibtcti pt^diniiniis, mutilated by man 
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Ear tnore ihan by the ravages of tiwic^ we are practically reduced to studying the 
precious dnm-ings of a traveller, James Carey, drawings that preceded by a few 
years ilie bursting of that Venetian bomb which daitioged llie Parthenon, and also 
preceded Lord Elgin^s deprcdaiions. Let us also not forget that of the ninety-rwo 
metopes, only eigjueen remain in good or fairly good condition. 

Once this has been said, we may obsen'e, if we are not rcipng over much on 
imagination, that Pheidias’ art consisted in making humanity flower in divine 
forms, Tlie brutality of die Cenemrs fighting against and emshing men, the grace¬ 
ful charm of the Athenian maidens in die frim*, the quiet immobility of the gods 
who recline in the angles of dte pediments and ate waiting for the sun to rise— alt 
speak the same language. Pheidtas wishes to conwy that wfiick iff to express tlun^ 
as the;' are. Tlius there esdst in the world brutal forces: the Centaurs in their 
nitting-time; dicre also exist beings wlio in their calm assurance are exempt from 
accident or misfonune; liorremen riding at e^, others whose mounts are rearing; 
gods and goddesses in their tranquil tiiy, breasts that the raiment half-covers, half- 
uncovers ^th folds so true and lair that they convince us of the presence of the 
Iksli beneath; others, too. Pheidiitt tells us all this, not because it is required by 
'realism’, an abstract wxird unknown to the Greeks, but because it is alt in nature. 
Man is in nature and will always have to do wiib it. His privilege is to express its 
strength and beauty, and also to wish to dominate and transform it. And the first 
mutation, indeed the only path of progress that the sculptor suggests, is for man 
to lx: master of himself, to subdue his savage instincts, to behave in such a way 
that the gods are prcsciu on earih, in us. So it was by %'imie of justice and benevo¬ 
lence tliar Plieidias attained that serenity which is an Image orhappiness. 

Tlie gods of Pheidias are also in nature, and are not supematural. And this is 
why these gods, who at the end of the friere represent the completion of human 
kind, come and mingle w-ith men, not merely to receive their homage but to take 
part in the popular festival, W'hicli ts die festivai of arts and crafts; and Pheidias was 
the first who ventured to depict such a thing ott a temple, instead of depicting a 
myth. Now among all the divine figures in the friew, those of Hepliaestus and 
Athena are characccristic, lor the god of metal-workera and the goddess of the 
industrial arts were the dearest to the Athenian people. Pheidias portrayed them 
conversing simply and amicably, side hy side, like workmen who Itave relaxed 
after the day’s work. Among all these gods there is nothing super natural, nothing 
but humanity at the acme of excellence. 

If, in presence of a particular group in the pcdimenis, as for example that of 
Aphrodite nonclialaniiy reclining against lier moihers bteasi, we ex'perience a 
feeling that bordnsrs on reltginua respect, wc may at least observe that the generous 
form of the ru'o w'omen, die breast that distends the garment^ all show* us that in 
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the fifth cenitifj' tlte reU^ous feeling of tile Grt'cks did no I separate flesh from 
spirit. Pliddias felt and expressed it in tills way. 

Tlie gods ate present in frieze and pediments alike^ as thej* were in the very 
hean of the ti/e of die times. Ttieir presence sheds li^t cm human Ijle and especi¬ 
ally on the popular festic'al represented in tljc frieze^ imtch as a fine Qtristnias tree, 
with all its candles alight in the squate ofa modem dty, does today. 

But this sculptor of genius made other statues besides die marbles of the 
Pardienon, including several isolated Images of the gods. Pausanias already called 
him the 'maker of gods*. I will mention only two. 'Hie statue of the Lemntait 
Athtnn was originally in bronze; but only the fragments of a marble copy sail 
survive. Owing to ill-luck or stupidity, the head of this ancient cc»py is at Bologna 
while the body remains at Diesdeit. !t was a W'ork of die master’s early years and 
was consecrated to the goddess by tlte Athenian colonisn before their departure 
for Lemnos, towards die close of the Petriitn war. Tlie goddess is not here repre¬ 
sented as a wamor: she carries no shield, her liead is bare, ihe at^is unfastened, she 
is holding her helmet in one hand while the spear, transferred now to ilic Icfi liand, 
serves only to support lier arm. S!«? is resting alter the toils of war, and, with 
nerves ami muscles relaxed, is ready to dewte herself to the works of peace. Tlie 
head wiili its curb looks very young (for many years it was mistaken for the h fti d 
of a boy): it is admirable and proud. Plreldias, who at this time may not yet have 
left the studio wliere he had had liis training in Aigos, expressed in this stamc big 
love of peace, rhe fniir of his people’s courage and wisdom. 

We may coi^ude this long study with a lew words about tile Zeusof Olvmpia 
w'hich, in the judgment of the ancients, was his masterpiece. It waa a chij'selc^ 
phantine statue. Statuary in gold and ivory was a precious otfrang that the dty 
made to tltc gods. It existed during die whole of ancient times, hut was generally 
reserved for very large staiuts. Ivory- bespoke the whiteness office, arras and bari 
feet; the clothing was of gold and in diflerent colours, such colouts as die gold* 
dyers knew how to pi^xl yce. 


This Zeus, w-hidt liad been fashioned for the nations! temple at Olvmpia, has 
natiiraJly been losL Apart from the gold and Ivory, other materuiLi of ireat value 
were used in the commiction of the throne, eWy in particular and certain 
predous stones. The seated statue was jmt over j(i high, nearly 46 If you 
counted tlie pedesral. These ligures ami tlte excosJve luxury of the work may 
siarile us; hut wc must tmi forget titat people saw such smtucs m pctspecdve 
framed between the doiihie colonnade of the and surrounded by treplrieg and 

preaous fabrics piled up or bung from die colitnim, Witli his vesture and life 
attribute and the mapificence of life setting, this Zeus must have been intended 
by Pheidiaa, even at die nsk of overloading the statue, to convey- the greatness of 
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dJvmi^t In a setting of onental spletdour, Zeus appeared! as die predons idol of a 
whole poopte« But» if we aru to believe ilie andeat writers, what gave the work its 
unique heuutA’ was die conunsi between tills tiiuiiipbal display of vast wealrii and 
the iiicc of cite god wlitcb w'as wholly imbued witli and ^od wilL 

A head which is in the Boston museum apparently leptodiiccs tlie leatures. 
This is not die redoubtable Zeus of the /luui who could make Olytnpui and the 
whole W'Orld tiembk* at his frown, ii is the fkdier of gods and men, and not only 
the fadierbut die benefactor. 

Dio Chrysostom, a wri ter of die dis! century of our era, wlio saw the origi iiai 
at Olympia, describes it in teems which anudpaie Qiristian language: He is the 
god of peace, supremely geniie, dispenser of bdng and life and all good things, die 
common faiiier and saviour and guardian of all men.’ It seems therefore that 
Plieidias tried to combine in his statue die intage of a popular Zeus, rich and omni¬ 
potent, with the higher conception of Cod that Socrates or Pericles may liave 
fonned about the same iinic, diat is, of a god of providence and goodness. This 
latter unage was levealed in the tender and paternal expression of (he face. 

Let us recall in this connexion diat the anaents said Plieidias liad 'added to 
religion'. Some modem archaeologists diink tliat ilte Zeus of Pheidias served 
Christian artists as tiidf dtsE model for the type of file bearded Christ. It is, 
however, difilcult to know whetlier, on these last points, writers liave nor been 
slightly indulging in ‘literature’. 

One must note at least tliat the face of Zeus as knotted by the ‘maker of gods' 
shows that in die course of ages a masietpieoe may rake on new meanings, pro¬ 
vided it lias been conceivied in accordEuice with the (Tuih tif its dmc. It is this tmdi, 
this classical realism, that has reached us and still speaks to us. 


CH. 4 PTER THREE 


THE BIRTH OF SCIENCE: THE EXPLANATION 
OF THE WORLD: THALES AND DEMOCRITUS 


T B iheir ajx! motnents \ti the htMOiy of nuinkind. wl>en fQnn5 of though [ 
I Of action appear so abruptly ilm they seem like expEostoiis. Sueli was tJie 
I appearance of science, lliat h of ratinnaL socntllic knowledge in Tonia ai 
end of lire sn erab century n.c. witli Thales of Miletus and hts school. 
This birth of science, with the appeatance of the first scientists or 'philosophers' as 
our books call them, was if you like spectaoilar but in no way astonishing or 
miraculous. It seems, by the way, that the word 'philosophtt’ only appeared in the 
age of the sophists and was noi in widespread use before the fourtii century, when 
it was popularir^d by Plato. Of course the scientihe atiimde to nature was familiar 
to the most primirive of the Creeks, even to the men most naked and unequipped. 
Odysseus was typical of this questioning attitude, an attimde wtiieb in his case b 
combined w'itli die most authentic and also the nuMt praaical of religious feelings. 
The poet calls him the man ‘of many devices*. 

It would in fact be a mistake to treat lational science and myth a$ if iliev were 
contraries tliat exclude each other, as if both were not for a long dme closely 
ioieitningied, a$ If botli were not seeking by diflewnr patlis to surmount the 
obstacles and dilltmides which tire cosmos and its unknown taws present to man. 
AJj thought, at the outset, took the fotro of image or story, and we know ilut 
towards ihe end of the classical age Plato frequently uses’myth to express hs 
tltoughrs. Ilf interprets ancient myihs In his own w-ay, and he invents myths of 
hxR own* 

Oiwk sci^cc a.t it3 birth wa$ ttiucIi fnorc like out scimcc tJKtn spp^’^TS 3 t ftist 
sight. Naive as ii may be, it know^ that man Is the product of natural evoludon, it 
holds speech and thought to be tltc fruit of life in the sodal state, it regards itself 
as prt of the technique: h is science itself that permits man to master Lis natiind 

en'dronmenL Such a conceptiott of science—an extremely hold one_definitely 

arose towards the year 600, in the time of nialesi andJti tlie oouiw of two 
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centuries it \v^ to develop with a breadth of outlook and a quest for cohesion which 
astonish us even today* 

We must, however, go back to a much eatlier date, long before anytfiing we 
know* about the |MiiTiitive Greeks, in order to find in man*s possession the first 
tools he invented to defend himself against his environment or to make use of it. 
The bow was the fitsi 'maciiitie* and it was mucli older titan Odysseus ?t'ho 
devised so many things. Its inveniicn dates from about dooo B.C., towrtrds the 
close of the palaeolithic epoch. The bow utilizes a reservoir of energy, and is in 
this sense a machine. Against the outer world which Is so fijrdgn to hira^ so hostile 
and 35 K'e have seen so man is constantly inventing new means of pre¬ 

serving bis life. Apinst destiny he invents morals—a way of living and dying; 
against hunger he invents new w'ays of procuring food. 

For civilization to be bom, it was necessary diat mati should previously lutve 
mastered a certain number of lediniques which enabled a being who harvested his 
food to become a man capable of ptoducing—at least in a large measure. A 
pennanent surplus of foodstufis is tlie necessary condition for tile birth of any 
civilization. Technique's of diis kind were developed between 6000 and 4000 a.c. 
in tire valleys of die Nile, the Ettphtates and the Indus, Tlicse two thousand yeiirs 
were of vital importance, because this vast recbnlcal revolution consti tuted the 
material basis of ancient d'dliradon. Prior to the iitditstrial revolution of tlic 
eighteenth century, and until die discovery of atomic fission and nuclear energy, 
there lias been none more important. 

So num invents ^riculmre* This reveals <141 of the of 

germination, u habit of obi^rvin^ the mediod of an obser\ation main¬ 

tained and sharpened by necossity^ accompanied by artempi^ at imitatioii and bv 
experimL-nri whidi vvcrc no doubt fruhl-tss for long years but ai last crowned with 
success. In my event, rhere came a time wht-Ti observation and expettment ga^e 
rise to knowledge clear enough 10 induce pitniirive men deliberately to saetifiee 
good food in [lie hope of ban. esdng a great-nr amouru in die following year, 

Evijn iJ ihm is mtidi magic a,s^oriatcd with seed-dnie or if ihc is accam- 

panted by religious festivals, tlie whole opcMWon, W'^hich goes from die storing 
of seed in the silos to the ripening of die young grain whkli is joyously reaped 
w'idi die sickle^ consdlutes a knowledge of natural w^iicli man lias brought 
into his service- This is a good dchnitfon of science, and for the tiiamcnt inadequate 
onc- 

In primitive tribes it was tlie women who saw 10 tfie liani'cstitig, to the prcscr- 
vadoti of sccd-com, and to the nseni cs for household ttse. It is probable tliat 
agticulmn: waJt invented by women; and for a long time, no doubt until the 
invention of die hoe, it wua woman's work. 
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T!w discttveiy and use of mmlsi vjs attended with very' great difficulties; the)r 
pro\<cd in the end as usciiil for agriciilnite as for war and pillage. Metals had at the 
outset maifilv eseited man's curio^tyf and tJicy ■Si'erc sougJit after because they 
n'ere Rite. For a long time bronze and iron served merely for puqxjses ot luxury— 
as did gold and silver in the Mycetmesm age—long before weapons and tools ^eie 
mpde tfom them, Fiagracnis of bntw-ore have been found in aniient neckJaces, 
Malachite, which is the easiest of these minctats to smelt, ii'as the ohject ol a coti- 
siderohle trade in Egypt, wliere it was used in the manufaciurc of rouge as early as 
tl« predynastic epoch. 

Brass and tin, wliich wltcn allayed make hronze, were found in districts very 
remote &oin Greek territory. Tin-oie existed in Colchis, on the eastern shores ot 
the Black Sea, and in Etruria, the modetn Tuscany. 'Fhesc circumstances had a 
great deal to do with the progress of shipbuilding and the tech nitpie of navigation. 
For the sailor to steer by tlie stars or tile position of tlie sun, a mop of the lieavens 
had to he made. 

TIius, long before the birth of sdetice properly so-called, tlmi is, of astronomy 
and gctiiiseiiy in the time of Thales and Ids successors, iiumy oilier examples could 
be cited of man’s scientific altitude, of his application in ohsemng phenumena and 
patience in trying to imitate and make use of natmal last's. As early as tlie neolidiic 
epoch tins attitude bad resulted in some of the most rematkahle inventions ever 
rnatlc. Not only were there the invention of agriculmrc and the discovery of 
memls, but die domestication of animals, fust as a reserve of food and bier as 
beasts of burden. There were the inventions of the wheel and the can, and brer on, 
ot the lunar calendar anti the sobr pakndar. ,411 these inventions form part of the 
iusiory ol’ science, at least if science should be detined as the mass of knowledge 
and metliods of proceeding whidi cnalile man to increase lib tiutvtcty over nature. 
All (he inventions w liave enumerated ts'ctc irmdc much earlier th^ tlic appear* 
ance of the Greeks on the stage of history; but the Greeks kept them in memory as 
a treasure accumulated by earlier genereiiions; and djcy usually auributed ihem to 
benelkcni gods. 

The scioiots then were bom of the most elcmcmaiy’ needs of men and of the 
techniques, such as tillage and navigation, which satisfied those needs. They wire 
also born of die needs of Irevtiry In die nding class. Men need to eat and to Ite 
do tiled, 'fliey mtwt pcrlcci ihe Instrunients <if labour. They must build ship and 
know liow to build diem, tliey must be able to steer nr sea and for that purpose 
they must know the movcmcnis of rhe stars. A knowledge of tlie movements of 
die stars is equally necessary for the Ordering of plouglting and sowing accotding 
to the propr dates of whiclt die peasant is infomicd by ihe rising of such and such 
a star in die sky. 
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Now what was happrunj* iii Ionia in the scviertli and sixth centuries? A popula¬ 
tion of mixed hlood, Carian, Credc and Phoenician, ix-as engaged in a long and 
ssven class-’wsif* Which blood, Of bloods, flowed in ilie veins ol Tliales? and in 
what proportions? We do not ktiow% But it was very acrive, very polirira] and 
invendve. He proposed, ^'c arc told, that this restless and divided population of 
die Ionian seaboard should create a new kind of poli tical organization, a federated 
state governed by a federal council Tite proposal was very' judicious and also very 
novel for the Greek w'Orld; but Thales was not listened to. 

Tlic ckss-Ts,-ar which raged in the Ionian dries, the same kind of war as that 
whicli ravaged Attica in Sobn's time, W'as die motive force behind all the inven¬ 
tions of tills land of inventions. Owners of vineyards or corn-lands; iron-w'Orkers, 
wool-w'otkers, carpet-tnakets, dyers, mantifacturtTs ot luxuty weapon^ mer¬ 
chants, shipowners and sailors—diesc three classes n liich were struggling one 
against ilic other for the possession of poUticaJ rights were drawn along in the 
movement that wm leading them to produce constantly re ns wed inventions. But 
it was die nterclianis supported by the seamen W'lio soon led in the race. It was 
they who, in extending iJiidr relations from ihe Black Sea to Egypt, and in the 
west as far as southern Italy, collected ilur knowledge which had been accumu¬ 
lating for centuries in tlie old ssorld and procetded to organize it into a single 
system. Ionia therefore had invented and 'wasstill inventing, in tlie field of the ans, 
of economics, of politics and ol science, very many things which only appear 
disparate to the unaiicnrive eye. 

Let iis rerall the Homeric poems which actjuired ilu* form in which wc know 
them at the time ot die binh of the middle class. Neither the Iliad nor the 
were w'riticrt by nobltH, or even lot the service of the nobility or with the nobility 
in view. There ate signal indication* inlbrniing us tlut these poems were com¬ 
posed and W'rincn by die rising cbhs of ‘new’ men' who, to consulidaie their 
political gains, began by appropriating the culture of the class tliey were engaged 
in dispossessing. The virtues ol'thc heroes were lioncefofih to be celebrated by the 
people and placed at the disposal of the creative enthusiasm of the tree dditcns. 

With Archilochus, who was the son of a noble and a slave gi^i 'he victory of 
the despised social class is more open: it declares itself. He is the inventor ot 
lyrical poetry, military, amorous and especially satiric, Ttijs poerry lie forges out 
of his ptrsonaJ adventures, as a weapon, as the sword and buckler of Jiis status 
as soldier-diiTjtm engaged in the sm ice of the city dial his fatiicr has founded and 
that iie is defending. And now', round .'krchiloclius, lyrical verse flowers siiddenty 
and in abundance, taking on the most unexpected forms, but fonus always 
singular and fresh. To die apathetic youth of Ephesus, now under menace of 
attack, Cailinus addresses a v'igorous appeal: 
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/felt' long will ye idiSr.^ ^%enfyoung man, willyt shov a naat heare? Have ye m 
shame of your sloth hefore them that dwell round ahoutym? Purpose ye to sit m pe^t 
though the land is fitU of war ^^,.. and let every man cast his javelin once man as ht 
dus. For "its on homufohlt thing and a gloiiout to a man to fght the foe far Ituid and 
children and wedded wife^ .,. Often time, it nu^- be, he remtneih safe from the eon- 
jUct <fbattle and the thud of spears, and the doom ofdeath cameth upon him at homej 
yet suck is nor dear lo the p^ple nor regretted, whereas if aught happen to the other 
sort he is hewaUed ofsmall and great ,.. in thesr eyes htisa towcf, ,, ^ 

The hero 14 no lon^r a legendary Heciof, bul tlic mobiliecd citirjm or rather ilte 
young man who ha^ volunteered to defend the modicrland. 

Meanwhile in nearby Colophon, Mimitcrmus sinj^s tlie pleasures of youdi and 
love. Mis cities *peak In mebnehoiy acccnis of the fllglit of tunc and die sad 
approach of cld. carnal image of approaching dearlu 

But what life would there be, what Joy, wiihaut golden Aphrodite? May / die when 
I bent) more ccmcemed with secret icfVc sad saasivegifts and the bed,such things as arc 
the vetyflowers of youth ,... And when doiorotis Age fn«jj;f.4, that moheth a man hath 
foA without and ci-i/ witiun, ill cares do u ver and wear his heart, he hnth no more the 
jtry of looking on the sunlight, to thildrett he is hateful, to women contemptible, so 
grievous hath God made Age.^ 

This lyricism ise1cgiac,in the modem sense of i he w^rd. There wem other poets ten). 

From Ionia ala> came thosefasdnatmg, gaily-robed girls wliom we liavc already 
encountered on tlic Adieiuan Acropolis and whoiic smile is at once attractive and 
modest. 

It in totiia that the massive severity of the Doric temple witli tti squat 
columns that seem strong enough to support the sty, its capitak as sharply out¬ 
lined as knife-bLides, Its solidity lite liiat of a ttue-imnk swollen wttli sap which 
appears as the defiance of inert stone lo man’s living flesli—it was In Ionia that the 
llaugluy massiveness of Doric architecture suddenly becomes elegant, graceful, 
smiling and inviting, 'ITie lengthening slimness of thc'lonic column h like ilie body 
of a growing boy. It bestrs aloft its capital like a delicate Hover whose petals are 
scrolls wound round upon iltwnsJElves in a double spiral, gentle yet firm, and 
livingas thfi Imniiii) hand* 

Nor, among the mventioiis of Ionia, should we forget coined money, and 
banking, and bills of exchange. Al! thciic were inventions or devices ranewetj bv 
tltc new use assigned to them by this changing people wht» were cagett to discover 

^ Etcgy anjlamius... edited m.tl naashud by J, M, Edinwi,. London <md New York, mju 

y OU It pp. -4^ -7- * 

* Ebg^ ofuf/amhut. ed.cm (tnnw J. M. Edmond*), t, Sy,yi. 
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and possess life in its bnliiam complexity. One is dumbfounded by the ptofusion 
of Ionian genius. 

Of all diese inventions, the most prodigious, the most fruitful and tiie mosi 
enduring—^an invcndon ihai will endure to our remotest posterity—was that of 
science. It would seem at drst sight as thouglt tbere were little connexion between 
tlie verses ofArddlochus, the Toinian caruiand the iliouglits ol men like Ttiales and 
his disciples. But dicse invenuons were dte product of the same social climate, 
which was one of Inicliecnial libeny achieved at the cost of a hard simple. It was 
not merely libeny of diought but liberty of action. This die dries of Ionia w'on 
and defended during die whole period of dieir acrivity, h a freedom to lejoci 
the world, or simply to trawl over it, especially to explain and modify it. Applied 
in diderent fields, die action of Archilodius and the action of Tliales W'cro not 
dilTerent in iwture; bccauM boili found tbcii liberty in an action that was practical. 
Both claimed to W'rcsT positive advantages from the span of life allotted to dicnt. 
Tile spirit of their social ebss^ and of their tjiicst was tnaterialislic. They did not 
deny the gods. Perhaps God was nothing odicr than the eternal matter that pressed 
in on diem from all sides. But dity did not constantly tefo to tlie gods because 
they were not satisfied with explaining the unknown by another unknown. They 
wished to know the world .rnd man's place in ir, ‘Lcam to know the rliytlim of 
human life,' said old AncItiJodiius, W'ho was thus amicipatitig wfiar would be the 
language ofsdence and philosophy. 

TTialei dcalr w'ith vcjy simple things and liis object ii-as entirely pracdcaL His 
fellow-citizens called him one of the ^ven Sages; but how bold and at the same 
time modest was his wisdom! Among tile tuaxims that are ascribed exclusively to 
him, the one no doubt most clioracieristic of ills genius was this: Ignorance is a 
heavy burden,' Anxious to understand tlte world we live in, he began by studying 
wliat takes place berween heaven and earth, and wJtat (he Greeks called ‘meteors*, 
that is to say, meteorology. This was because he lived in a dty of merchants. His 
researches wen- dictated by considerations of utility. As he desired that the ships 
should bring their cargo safely to port, he desired to know why tain falls, wliat the 
winds arc, whidi are tfie stars by which the steersman should be guided, which of 
tlicin move more rapidly and whicli less rapidly,' 

^ Tlmla bclcmged to one of the gnat Ihmilies and pnf bnuled to Codmasm Thi% 

fitinily wii 5 pftilKSly diat of tfse Tlkclid^ -who icay have tod l^hccnkiao iothv3r^ Tile oUwf 
f^trrll y Nclcidb, the <^4*^ wlfco lusd comr fTOin Pyles in tJie Pdo* 

putme^ 'liie races wm even mftrt iltwed b Miletus dian chiewherv, hio 

[cnaooiii; than raire^isiiincticios.> ti b cltiiT tin E TIimIo considered hiitivlif of nobh^ 

See G[ot7.p HitMin Ij 176 -^f H7 (Tr4iiilat«ir). 

* phis mou vemis tl /tf pfui fax}*t i\m IJt in tebOoii to 1 point fistesi by 

agTKmcnt 01 ooavcritEOii— say ouf pbner. or better stilly Milcius (Traii^ktor). 
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Tl)us the origin of science U sunply tlie practical^ iis object, aa someone has put 
it, is to discover 'that the tiling works'. Science is bom of contact with things, .md 
depends on the wimess ot ttiu senses. Even if it should liappcn to depart from 
sensory evidence, it must always tcmni to it. Tliis is the fust coiidiTion of its 
developnient. It requites logic and the elaboration of a tiicctry, but iis srricicsi 
logic and most autiacious thetiry lIltJ<^ 1 . he put to trial by practice. Practical science 
is the tteccssan' foundatitm ofspccalause. 

Thales was a man of great initiative, In earner times the city of Miletus had 
mice taken to seafaring in order to discover metals and coni-laiids. She itad 
founded ninety colonies and trading-posts. Mow Tljalcs himself Tt^s a great 
travel! erf lie wandered over Egv^i and tire interior of Asia Minor and Qialdea and 
in these countries collected wliat remained of ancient knowledge, notably great 
numbers of facts concerning die cardi and the lutavcns; and lie planned to assemble 
these tacts in an original way* hi die couisc of Uis travels Ite had been a mJliiary 
engineer in the service of Crotnsus,! and now liad to solve piacdcat problems. But 
ids was also a boldly speculative mind, Matty facts he owed either to tlw obser¬ 
vations of the Egyptians and Clialdeans, or to die practise of his ptolesion; and 
firotn this coltecdnji he was to Fonnubie something new, 

\Liny currents ol thought, many interests and ent|uirics encountered each other 
in Ionia, which miglit be called the Ebbcl ot die Greek world, Thales lived at die 
centre where these multiple currents converged. For him and liis fellow-dti^ens 
the problem of living resided in an utifcmjwn donuiin, which they bd to know if 
tlicy '*■'<“’5 live in it. So rhey formubted new questions. Thales puis duse 
questions in acconknoe with a method w'liicli is his own and in a hit^:uage still 
uriusu.il in such matters in fact, in dii; language in wljtch ttieicliiiuis tcatisacted 
tbdr business. He waa a niereliant and an cngiiwrr, ^md if b dealt widi ‘meteore', 
it was in any eveni not in order to tell hJmsdl 'stories’, but to assign 'reasons' id 
pliMiQincita, ui know' how things liuppen as they do witb the clenicnis with whidt 
he was ncquainied, namely, air, cartli, water and Vire, 

'nut raiioiial science winch was appearing and the chamcicf of dcmonstiation 
which iJw whole ot Creek science Wite to assume, seem lo bve been ilic result ofa 
multitude of actions and gestures made by ilicse observant sailors in siwring tbdr 

T'f d« w-jigkl 

ofAsttS^iwr. Hi! hadiumpdied itbcllunw Epltcua^it) jpiit uf Ciillinas' appeals) 

re Rsunv, acnpi, li« n^lar lUnarian osa dinn or duficiiilcni of Sardes, vIiiIe Milcfiii now 
bttame for ilie lits,t iim.-d pntectutaitr of tlw LviJim klti^Jnni, (Siie Hcrodoiua, Mjwrv. Vol. 1- 
^ C,ltM^ op «r.. I, itiK.) ti miisl Ik tdJed Qut die ynlwt isf t rr^ut wk and ufrasant- il 
dKl not sffKi ilw iriem^l ^nnn.ny c*f ilit Greet ciiies,or ihcb commctdal rnLpaiiv. Cro«’ur 

si, Ti «f fJr«k Cimnr. I le uireilLl 

Cwmh ajsd Ddpb jtnd was made * inemljerof the Einltflt'niceoinmMmty. Hr ia, of 
rOLimvcry consouvs of the impendme menace from 1 WS« Gbu, 1, btsiior" 
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s]iip«, when they obsen'ed, at every movement of their arms, that dijs movement 
followed by a ccnain clfecr, and wlieti they songlu to establish a rigorotis 
connexion bens'eeti rause and eiTect, witltout leaving io chance the part that 
belongs to It. 

The muhs obtained by Thales in his research were no doubt slight, problem¬ 
atical and often erroneous; but his t^-ay of obsm ing the world, and his way of 
dunking, were chose of a One sdend^t.^ Not perhaps in tlic modern sense of the 
word, according to w'hidi the scientist piacuses a science closely bound up tt'ith 
experiment or experierice, but in the simple sense of pracHsIng a science that is 
wholly one of obsenration, tlic sense in w-bicU be fakes account of wliaf he ob¬ 
serves without using ntyths and with the greaiwt possible amount of exacmess. 
On the baas of hii observations he constructs hypotheses that seem to him 
plausibie; he builds up a theory which, in the course of time, will be subjected to 
experience. 

So. insicad of tiding the stars as gods—which they were before him and 
were to rcinaiii long after Ids lime, for Plato and otltcrs-—-Thales was the first to 
treat diem as nanira] ob[cch>. In his view, their nature w'us earthv or fien". Me w'as 
the first to say that when die moon, whicti is of earthy naiure. was placed in a 
straight line between the sun and die earth, the stm was eclipsed. Did he really 
prei^i an eclipse of the sun, die eclipse of fiio, or or some other, as Greek 
tradition asserts? Perlups, by relying on the calculations of the Babylonians, he 
indicated die year of a probable eclipse; his knowledge of astronomy would 
scarcely permit of greater precision. Much more important than the results was the 
mediod of his rescarclu Neither when treating of the stars, nor when tttating of 
w-atcf, did Thales invoke gods oi myths. He spoke of those phenomena as of 
purely physical and tnateriid things. \VJien the modern diemist puts the tpiestiont 

hence comes water? lie replies; ftom a coinhination of hy-drogen and oxvgen.* 
Thales* reply could not be idendcal; ignorance w'eighod on him as too 'heavy a 
burden'; he w-aa conscious of diis and said so. But tt-hen he puts the tjuesrion of the 
origin of water, lie di>re not answ er with a niyih. but in an objective way, is, 
by seeking to formulate a law of nature tltai w'ill correspond to the realii v of nature 
and may one day be vetined by experience. 

Tliii form of thoughi, which is so novel, ts sometimes extremely audadous in 
its enterprises, soaudLiious aa to appear naive. Tlialcs and die first Ionian scientists 
were Trying to discover wliat matter ihe world is mode of. It seemed to them rhai 
there must be a material element firom which tlie other elements are engendered by 
a process not myiliical, as in tlie old cosmogonies, but physical. For T^les, water 
was primitive, and from this primordial w'atcr iivas bom earth which is, so to 

^ mti simmt.* 
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speak, 113 residue, and also air and fire which arc vapours or eolations frotn 
TflV'ater. Everyihing is bom of water and returns to water* 

t( was probably ihe tedmiques of fire tliat sug|ctsted to these sdentisis ihe 
notion of a imnsfomiafion of one demeni into anoiher, which other cakes on 
another appearance while remaining iclenucaL Tliey Itad observed tJic various 
effects produced bv the tictiOTi of fire. Fire cliangcs water into ^eafn, it changes 
other imuer inio ash; in die foundry, lE liquefies meuil; in tlie processes of metal¬ 
lurgy it separates and purifies it- Conversely, it unites in the processes of alloying 
and solderitig* 'Hius, by observing his own jcclLniquts, man arri’ti^ at the notion 
of a transformation of elements or of the appearance ot these elements. But these 
obsm'aiions entail 3 siiaxe of ^iTcring. Fire is not only a great educator, but also 
a pitiless despot who demands blood, sweat and tears. I lave seen theblacksmirb 
w orking at his funuirc-moutli', w rote a saurical poet of Egypt- ’His fingenj are 
tike crocodile-skin; be st 4 nk$ like fisji^rcx?.’ An observadon of this kind, while 
implying a share of pain, also implies, in rile formation of the theorj', a sliare of 
error. 

His ctmeeption of water as die ori^n of die other elements may have been 
TO Thales by simple facK of niiiure- Tlie fact that water deposils mud or 
alluvium, for e:^amp[c In the flooding of die Nile and the formation of die Delta, 
or again ihe form4tion of sea-ft^s, or perhaps die appearance of willro’-die-wi^ps 
floating over ponds—all these tilings roused the seienmd^ attembn- Tlse impor¬ 
tant point is that die scientist began to observe nature or Imman recluijques, while 
freeing himself from any supernatural e^^planadons. In diis process of observing 
and of vtrtJying his observatierns, for example in the very impornmi technique of 
casting sot ties in bronze, the dentist was taking the first steps m what was to 
deserve^ much later, the name of the experimental method. It was ^ yet only the 
stammering of a beginnert but of one w^ho is inventing a new language- 

A bom tlie same time the same $dend$ts and, nosbly^ Thales himself, dis¬ 
covered another sdendik meibod, which men mastered from the outset better 
than any other, Tliis was the mailictnaiical method, in the form of gcometrv- In 
the eighdi century the of Dipylon had already dispbyed die passion wlfidi 
the Greeks feU for the plaint bare style of geometry\ Thi! men atid horses who 
move round the linear deconiiion of die vases ore themselves geometry: they are 
like angles and segments of circles dial have been assembled, 

Bui, as always, the Greeks, whose imag^tions had been filJed with geo met¬ 
rical figures, invented dtis science by starting from precise techniques. The 
Egypiiiins and Assyrians, ii is true, had already established the foundations of 
whai was to become maihcmadcal sdence. For example^ w hen they warned to 
re-establish the boundaries of their fields after they had been flooded by die Nile 
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which buried them unilcr a layer of mud, the Egyptians knew certairs mctliods of 
lajid-sar\ eying which raighi iniiiitie the discovery of certain theorems, TIrus dtey 
knew that, for a right-angled triangle of which the shorter sides measure j and 4, 
while the liypotenuse measures the squares ol $ and 4 together have the same 
area as the ^lare of iJic hypotenuse. Tltcy knew diis and measured it out on the 
ground, because they knew diat 3 4 x 4^id, is the same thing as 

^ it j But they did not know ihar tliis ptoposirion is true of any right-angled 
triangle and ilicy were incapable of demonstrating it. Tlteir geometry Wiis not yet 
strictly a science. 

For centuries what was to become rJte tnaihemattcal metliod w'as only a collec¬ 
tion of rules. Tlwse were already sometimes very complicated and in certain 
cases, for example, allowed one to predict the posidon of the stats. But this collec¬ 
tion of rules did not constitute a science. They were not all related to each other, 
they were valid only for particular cases and no one tjiauglit at demonstrating that 
they derived from ceruiri simple principles w-hich are imposed on tlie mind by 
experience; as, for (aiample: 'A stniiglit line ii ihc shortest disianoe between two 
points.’ No one demonsnatcd tliat iliese rules are laws of iiaiorc and arc necessarily 
what they are. Now the Greeks needed to develop tludr geometry for two main 
purposes; navigation—and no doubt sliipbuildLng, because in this period ilieir 
ships had ceased to be mere canoes or primiti ve baiges—and temple-building. 

One day', wc are told, 'Hiiiles made a geomemcal disco very' which seems to 
relate exactly to die construciion of the drums on temple-columni. He ahoweti not 
only tliai the angle inscribed in a semi-circle is a right angle, but thai it must 
necessarily be so, diat is to say iliat, tf you join llic extremities of a lialf-rircuin- 
feience to any' other point on tile circumference, the two lines must always contain 
a ri^it angle. In die same way Pythagoras, or some nicmlicr ol his sclitKil, but at 
an early date, showed that die square on the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle 
is necessarilv equal to the sum of the squares on the other sides, whatever the 
dimensions of the triangle. Thus die panicnlar cases known to the Orientals 
became tint umvcrsal properties of geometrical figures. The Greeks therefore 
invented u science of geometry, which is ours, a science in w'hich the properties of 
straight lines, circles and a few other curves could be demonstmted by reasoning 
and verified by the jpplicunou of ttvliniquc. And 1 am thinking espraally of 
arcbiiccturc wluch, by this means, they raised to a bigli degree of solidity and 
beauty. 

In diis way the Greeks built up a science of geometry closely connected widi 
navigadon and the art of building. Tlie w'bolc ttadition rcla^g to Thales ascribes 
to him a quite concrete knowledge of the distance oi a ship in die open sea from a 
raised point on the shore; die same tradition ascribes to him die geometrical 
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knowledge, abstract anti rational, of ihe pit>p«rties of figures whose consmicnon 
alone allow^s one to ilib disiEnce. 

Thi^ science b tlie work of merclKuiti; wIiotv iintcd boats to sail on lot^ voyages, 
and also temples to set forth lite t^iory of their city at die same rime and as much as 
ilic glorv of die gods. Science founded under iJicise condhiuns is clearly imman- 
istic. Tlianks to it, men can niad in tliic apparent disorder of nature rigorous law^ 
whicli are present in riaturej they wish to do w in order to make use of diesc bws. 
Science at its birth was therefore militarian^ botli in prindple and purpose, and 
people icjok liold of it as a tool 

TTiales* greatness did not fundamentally consist in his leaving been die fitsi of 
the ^philosophers', unless of course die word be taken in a general sense; the 
boundary between plulosophy and science was still verj’ vague in his lime. He was 
first of all a physicist^ too much attached to nature, tbe "physis", to add anytbing 
whatever to ttature or sttk anydting beyond nature^ iliat is, to be a 'rnmphj^cianh 
lie thought in terms cfTuaitcr, lie was a materialist. No doubt Greet thinkers imd 
not yet separated or distinguished between matter and spirir. Byi matter W'as so 
precious to Tlialcs and bis school tbm diey contused it witb life: all matter was in 
their eyw living. We may therefore say (but ihcse scientists w^ere nos matetialkis 
in the modem $cnse, because for rlitm tlit ditTerence bciw^een the mtetial and the 
non-material did not erisi* But it In significant that Arisioile, art ideal! presented 
them as materiaiists* They wx^re primirivc nmterialists* Later oOj the Greeks called 
these old Sonian^ Uiyltmolstsl is. ^men w ho think rliat maner is alive^ or men 
who think thai life, or the soul, did noE come into the world from anythSug but mat* 
ter, but that it is inherent m matter md is the very way in w'liich matter behaves. 

So these thinkers ^pote of fnatierand foi^got the gods. Very near them in lime 
and space, the creation of the world w-as expbiiicd by the union of Ounino$ (the 
Sky) with Gi (die Earrh)^ All ihat h:id follow'cd from this, tire hirrh of gods and 
men, remained myth and mythology, ssometiiing '100 tunmnl For Thales tire skv 
w^os die diree-diineiisiotial spee in w hieli be ftiadc ships sal] or raised tiie columns 
of temples. Tire earth was tire primitive cUy Eiuit w^atcr had deposited and now 
sustained, and which rnumed to water. 

This explanation in terms of earth and water (the eardi separated from die 
waters) appears 10 have been borrowed from a Sumerian tale, and seem« like a 
Instor}^ of tilt creation or ibe flood. All counTrins were once rea^, according to die 
Bahyloman cosmologit.'^. Marduk, the Creator, laid on the w^aters 3 carpet ol reeds 
tlmt he covered with mud* Thales also declared dias at the outset everyiliiug had 
been water, but lie supposed that the earth and all living tilings liiid been tbimed, 
starting flom water, by a natural process. Perhaps he owed liis conjecture 10 a 
primidve oriental niytlKilogj', flic one ivhidi is also reflecied in Grntm. Bur, in 
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becoming Greet, the myth lias been decanted, Wliat lias become of the spint of 
God moving upon the face of the waters, in the still uncfcated world of the first 
chapter in the Bible? What has become of Marduk? Of the Creator? Of the voice 
of Cod wliich spoke to Noah in the story of the hood? All this lias dissolved like a 
metaphyseal dream. 

Tlsc rational and also the universal c h a ra ctet of "TliaJcs propositions make him 
ihe second founder of science, at least if we must tliis time understand hy scienw 
an ensemble of propositions linked together by logical connexions and comti- 
luting laws valid in all times. Aristotle was to define tlie notion in the wordst ‘Tficre 
is no science save of the general.’ This is a narrower definition ilian die one 
mentioned above, but it allows us bener to situate Thales in the history of human 
knowledge. With him ilie cltain of myths is mterrupted for a time, and a new 
history begins; the history of men inventing sciences—^Invciuing science as con¬ 
ceived in its untvetsa] character and under a rigorous and rational aspect. 

One may finally mention the view’ that cenain modem historians have ascribed 
to Thales, a view ^cording to wUidi natuit Is at once intelligent and unconscious. 
One can see how sudi a reflexion could, have been turned lo account in the next 
century- by Mippoctaws and his school. Observing the connexion, the close 
analt^y between the Imnian organism and nature taken as aw'liole, the dtxrtors 
noted in &ci tiiat the human organism must necessarily do things better witliout 
hating learned them and by remaining unconscicjus of diem. Tins is what doctors 
observe in the liealitig of wounds, the fcimuuitin uf the buny callus and ic 
phenomena of salutary reactions which are not the effect of art but the autoi^iic 
work of nature. In tills way medical scjence may also have derived partly tiom 

Thales, 

© 

Tliales' retiearcites were not isolated, Sdence only adranecs ilirougli tlie colla¬ 
boration of enquirers. These enquirers, wlio owed tlicir impetus to Thales, were 
like him called physicists. Tliev observed nature in a porittve and praettoJ spirit, 
and they were fairly prompt in subjecting their ubsurvailmis to expenmeut, A few 
of their names may be cited. 

Anaximander, younger than Thales by scarcely one gcneratio^ was m one 
aspect of liis a-ork a minute technician, He drew up die first map. He also the 
first to use die gnomon, ^'hich die Babylonians had mvcnted^ by mating a sun- 
dial ofiL The gnomon is an iron rod whicli, if planted vertically in level ground, 
can, by the variations of its aludfiw, mark the true south, the solstice and cqmn- 
oxea, and also the intermediate hours and dates, l-rom it Anaximander made a 
pol0S which was ilic fir^ E dock,. 

A 
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Xenophanes, who was exiled from Ionia when the Peiskos concpicrcd tliat 
coiintry, went to lialy. He w^ered from town to iown» declaiming in die 
mafkct-places liis poem Of AWrej in this lie criticized the traditional mythology 
and mocked at the anthropomorphic conception of the divine. He w'rote tiiese 
astonisliing lines: 'If oxen, hotscs and lions had hands and could paint pictures 
and cart'e statues, they would rcpiesent the gods under the guise of oxen, horses 
and lions, In the manner of men who represent tliem in their own image.' This 
Xcnoplian<fs w-as a scientist whose curiosity looked to the most diverse horizons. 
It led iiim to make discoveries of great rignificance, as for example in lecognizing 
die presence of sea-shcUs on mountains and the im print left by tlslies on stones on 
NIalu, on Paros and in the quarries at Syracuse. 

In the fifth centurj' scientists like Anaxagoras and Empedocles seem to have 
gone still further in this direction. Tile lormer interested in all kinds of 
astronomical and biological phenomena. He observed the existence of pa rhelia, 
those strange luminous plienotnetia over the Black Sea, and tried to explain them. 
He also considered the cause for the Hooding of the Nile. Empedocles liaa tecendy 
been described as a ‘real foremnner of Bacon'. He devised origina] experiments in 
order to account, by analogy, for several phenomenal that arc natural, or that he 
believed to be. Tliese aitcmpEs of his, revealing as diey do a gieat deal of in- 
genuiry, mark the binh of sdentific es peri mentation. 

All these efforts on the part of Tliales* successors, efforts wlucli, in the absence 
of adequate documen ts, are insufriciently known to us, led up to die two great 
discoveries in physics which were made in the fifth century. One was die exact 
knowledge of die annual movement of the sun in die heavens, on a plane which b 
oblique in relation to the plane in which the sun accomplishes, or appears to 
accomplish, its movement in a day, Tlic other was the detemufung of die niatho 
maucal val ue of nmstcal inierviils, a value aliestdy familiar to one or two scientists 
at the end of the fifdi century. 

Such then is a rough summary of the scientific achievements of die successors of 
Tiiales. 

Popular tradition exposed this toan of genius to the sarcasm of passers-by and 
servant-^ls on such occasions as when, being occupied every evening in follow¬ 
ing the coume of the stars, he happened by mischance to &II mto a well This 
mischitjvous story is in Aesop, and also in Plato. Montaigne writes: 

; am grateful la ikat Miiestan wench who, seeing the philt^aghtr Thales petpetaalfy 
heguUmg himself with the eoatemplation of the fr/natnetit. . ., set in his path some- 
tii fig that u^ould make him stumhle, to warn him that u would be tune a, hegtaU kis 
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ifteughlt ovtr things that vtrt in the chads what he should Hoys provided for thoSS that 
were at his feet. 

La Fontaine warns him lOO? 

Pauyfi hiiCy 

Ttmdis fua peine d tes fieds tu pease votr, 
Patsej-tulireaa~dessasde la tete? 

Poor, glorious Thalesl Whoc^-er liad his foei more (irmly planted on earth than 
you? Science^ Itard achievemem of m anki ndi defiance to com monseiisc^ and object 
of its dension. 

® 

The loiilans of die school of Tliales had directed dieir efforts towards a dynamic 
conception of the world, based and hinged on matEiial elements in cotidiuial and 
mutual transformation. Their materialism ptotreds from an exact but naive 
intuition of naiure conceived as a mass of matter, eternal and infinite and perpetu- 
d]jy ntoving ^nd chjui^ng. Tliis intuition ^aind it could then only he 3 of 

intuidon and not of demonstjated scientific knoVidedge) was taken up and rendered 
more exact, though still intuirivcly, by Democritus In the fifdi century before our 
era. The materialism of Democritus actfuired a greater force, historically speaking 
irresistible, from the 6ct that during the century that separated him from Thales 
It had been contested by the school of Parmenides, for whom nothing exists save 
in stability and the absence of movement, and by Herack'itus for wliom cverytliUig 
is in change and fiiut. It was by replying to Parmenides and Heracleiius, by going 
beyond both stability and change, tliat Democritus found his answer and devel¬ 
oped his system of nature. Leaving aside the details of tliese disputes, let us tty to 
explain Democritus'system. 

This is vety difficult, because the writings of Democritus are missing to an 
incredible attcni. His work was es tteracly vast, extending to every field of human 
knowledge. Today we do not powess a single work of liis in extenso, whereas the 
whole of'Plato's work, which was no less but not more vast, lias been preserved 
wttliout the loss of a sln^e book, "'S'® even have rather more, because a few un- 
authentic wriritigs have been mixed with the autltentic ones. 

It 15 difficult to see the hand of diance in the difference of treatment accorded 
by tradition to the wrirings of these two men; nor should we aBow ourselves 
blindly to believe wbat the ancients tell us in this matter. They bobble to the effect 
that PLiio did not conceal his tjEsiie to consign, if he could, the whole of Demo¬ 
critus works to the flames, Lcr us suppose that they are ascribii^ to Plato an 
intention that remained a secrei Vidsh, and let us not go a* far as reading in people s 
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beam. Bui the surprising thing w that this wish, whaiher or not it was expressed, 
was in fact realized in tlie course of ilie ages. As early as the third centurv' of our 
«3, the traca of Democritus’ worts became harder lo deiect. Laier on, we may 
suppose tliat the persecudons of which the anciemr manuscrips wete tlie object, 
on the part of the ChrisiJan Giutch—persecudons that lasted for three centuries, 
the sixth, the seventh and die eigitth—^werc particularly severe as regards a writer 
already denounced as the father of materialism. Tile same persecutions of the 
Qiutch were, on the contrary, to be very indulgent to the founder of the idealistic 
tradirion from which that Churcl) was lo borrow' a whole part of m theology. 

This then is the result. Of Democritus we Itave orily some very scanty and 
sometimes obscure quotations, which in cenain cases we can even regard as 
felsified. We scarcely hear tliis great philosopher spoken of except by liis adver¬ 
saries or, by chance, by Aristotle and TheophxasruE who as naniraitsts were more 
inclined to do justice to the material world. 

Democritus was bom about the year 460 at Abdeia, a Greek colony on the 
coast of Thtace, a circumstance which aUem-ed Cicero to play the v.'Sg when 
declaring that what Democrims said of the gods was worthier of Itis country ibati 
of himself. Abdera, in the eyes of ilie ancients, was the capital of die kingdom of 
tools. It was at Abdera that he IbTlow'ed the teaching ofX,eucippus, the almost un¬ 
known father of die sensatiomlism that Democritus was to develop. We have 
practically no surviving text of Leucippus. Like all the greai Greek thinkers, 
Democritus travelled far and wide- We need not shrug our shoulders if told that 
he conversed with the gymnosopliisre in India, These quaint witnesses to eastern 
wisdom always greatly intrigued the Greeks. He talked with priests in Egypt, and 
also visited Ethiopia. Plato did scarcely less. The Greek sages alway's ttaveiled 
widely and profited from tijeir wanderings, except for Soctates who boasted of not 
rravelling. In E^pt this man of encyclopaedic learning collected empirical 
formulae in chemistry, and an abundance of informatioii, true or ^se, on natuial 
history. From the Chaldeans, or again from the Egyptians, he acquired a tnass of 
ekmetitary notions in mathematics and asttonoray, Tlie iiiformation we are given 
regarding th^ ioumeys may be falrej but it is impossible to glance at most of the 
fragments ot Demoentus that iuve been preserved without being struck bv the 
estreme op^n^ of hU views on the w'OrSd and the future of mankind. A keen 
and biting jut, like the air that blows at dawn over Alpine sumtnits, icy to the skin 
exdting to the heart, blows through tlie works of Democritus as tiiroueh the 
works of Epicurus and Lucretius, those other ‘cursed' thinkers. Trulv these 
materialists pierce our souls in the most cutting wuy, and the wound is friiit'fd. 

Dem^ritus, as the andents say, had ‘written ^ut cvetythlng’, Tf we do not 
possess his works, we at any rate have a list of ihdr litjes, and they confirm the 
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assertion. He had written retnatkablc treatises on matlieinatics, according to 
Ardiimcdei who gives cxampJcs of Democritus' discoveries in iliac art* He had 
written on biology, on whicii he spoke as a sdenusc who liad practised dissection, 
a faci almost unique at that rime* He had written on phj"5ics, ediica, pliiJo' 
logy, literary history and music. Above ali, he liad formulated liis own system of 
nature. 

He lived to a gnat age, over ninety, and he even, according to those wJio like 
records, reached his hundredth year, Tliese figuressliow him as surviving tnio the 
second qitaner of the fourth century, 

Democritus launclied the great word ‘atom —as an hypothesis. But because this 
Iiypothesis answered the problems irised by his predecessors and by his age better 
than any other, the word lie bunched was desuucd 10 rraverse ilie ecniuries. 
Modem science has taken it up; and if modem science uses it in a less narrow sense, 
if it is in a position to reveal the intemai structure of the atom, U none the 
less derives from that spontaneous intuition of Democritus; the existence of 
aiotns- J, C, Fciiiberg, a modem physicist, sitows the striking paiallelism 
betW'een Democritus' atomic forecasts, if we may so call them, and Einstein's. He 
writes: 

In iQoS^ m^-dy with paptr, a pemii ctuI hh hrain, and /nemy yiars iifire artyom 
Sttcc<fdai in liinntegratiHg itn atom ami dcitroyutg manerj Einsttin prtSried that 
matter could he desmyed and thati when it iviiH, it would iihtrate urf t^'ing ^miities 

In the fifth century Befitre our era, merely with a wax toBletf a stykt and his hrabt f 
many centuriet before scietce learned how to explore the if a iuhstaace, 

Democritus predicted shat all suhstance was made of atoms. 

Democritus iherefore admits only rwo primordial reaHrics in his system: atoms 
and vacuum. With regard to die vacuuin we may note tliat the hypotliesis of its 
existence in nature has today been entirely demonstrated. Fur a long time both 
philosopher and scientists declared in a peremptory manner that 'Nature abhors 
the vacuum'. But they were really aitiiburing to nature a horror they felt them¬ 
selves. Todav it is admitted and lias been demonstrated tliat there is vacuum inside 
the atom as riiere is also between atoms. Profcssoc JuUoi-Curie writes; There are 
great empty spaces In matier. Wlien account is taken of the dimensions of rite 
particles that consduiic matter, these empty spaces are comparabte to inter* 
planetary spaces,* 

Democritus defines aicttis as solid corpuscles, indivisible and indissoluble (their 
name means 'Lnsecablc’: Denictcritus contested die possibility of splitting the 
atom), Tlicy arc infinite in number, and eternal. They move in the void. This 
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movement is not external to ibcm, but coexists with matter and, like matter, i$ 
primordial. Atoms liave no qualities other tlian a certain form, dilfcxinfi fronii one 
to another, and a wcigjit connected with their dimensions^ 

The qualides we perceive in iliings by means of our senses are for Dcmociiius 
purely 5uh|ccrive and do not cxisr in atoms. He Imd the merit of trying to found a 
sdcnce of nature, starting from die nodon of quantity and dten deducing from it 
sensible (or perceptible) qualities. Tlie atoms arc tlien like points, not mathe¬ 
matical but material, extremely small and which completely tiscnpe oui sensory 
perception. They srill escape it, today, in their stmeture, although they are dcr 
composed and uiiUred by sdendsts* Tliese atoms move about, ‘they jostle each 
otiiw in every direction', without there being in the universe either top or bottom 
or middle or end. This affirmation of Democritus contains one of tile clearest signs 
of the soundness of his spontaneous intuition. E'Jatuic for him is a 'splashing of 
atoms in all directions'.’TToeir trajectories cannot fail to ‘cross each other’, so diat 
iheie are produced 'grazings, shocks, rcboundtngs, blows and collisions and also 
intetlacings'; lastly, 'formations of masses'. 

Such is the starting-point of Democritus' system of nature: a materialism at once 
ingenuous and dclibetaw, a doctrine by which the au tlior makes an imtncnsc ettort 
ID explain the world in tbe most objective way, witliout any divine intervention. 
Following on the work of the old Ionian materialists, it is in fact the first really 
atheistic doc trine in the andcru Greek world. 

It w*as in this w^ay then that tlie world we live in formed a spherical mass tn 
which the heavier atoms occupy titc centre of the spliere wlUle die more tenuous 
ones are ntfected to the upper edges.^ Tile heavier atoms formed die early niassi, 
but in this mass atoms less heavy fornied the w-aters tliat remain lodged in die 
hollows of tlie eaitli's surface. Other atoms, still lighter, liave formed die aimos- 
phete we breatlte. 

It must be added that the world we live in, the earth, is only one of the worlds 
w'hidi, according to Democritus, has formed itself in die linridcss extension of 
space. HiL'rc exist odiers, Inllnttcly numerous, which may liave dicir suns and 
planets, or wiiich may be forming or disappearing. Such an explanation of the 
world implies no idea of creation, no supcmaiutal inlcrventiotii in rite birth and 
consetv'aiion of the world. There exist only inatter and movement. 

Wc arc not, with Democritus, in presence of a mechanistic doctrine, aldiougli 
certain modem writers main tain that we are. Meehan tsik conceptions akin to diose 
of certain seventeen th-ccmttiry and ciji^iteenth-cenmTy philosophers liave been too 
lightly ascribed to Kim. Irt the first place, Democritus on occasion uses explana¬ 
tions which are in no way mcclionistjc, such as die principle of the simple atnociioit 

r , iimJis ytu Ui fiiu tuitil* huti rtfttii J^su Ut kmumTi dt (/.t tfrAin},' 
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of like by likej in the second, the medianisde incwledge of liis time was in an 
embryonic state anti could furnish no scientific foundation for his notion of die 
world, Hts materialism was tniuitive, it was a physiciit’s hypothesis, and not at 
all a metaphysical materialism. He launched his system of nature to defend his 
thesis of the ohjesetive reality of die surrounding world and of the indestnicmbiiity 
of matter, in opposition to the phiJosophers of the time who either disputed the 
proposition that movement was compatible with existence or, like tile soplusts, 
plunged into die contradiciions of leladvism. 

His atomic !iypotli«is has proved sound; but he was not in a position to place it 
on a scientific foundation. Viewed from one angle, Democrints’ materiaJism, 
because it was not adetjuatcly supported hy the science of his time and was, 
besides, unprovided with die instruments of observation used by modem scien¬ 
tists, incredibly poor also in facts objociivcly established, remained in itself very 
inadequate for accomplishing the task it had set itself, namely, to explain the 
world. Engels, howex'er, who makes a reHexton of this kind, adds: ‘Tlierein also 
lies its superiotity (die superiority of Greek philosophy) over all hs subsequent 
metaphj'sical opponents. If metaphysics was right in regard to the Greeks, in 
detail, the Greeks were right in regard to metaphysics, in general.’ 

If we pass now to die appearance in our world ol vegetable and animal Iltc, and 
then of human beings, we shall see diat Democritus admits dtat science should 
seek the explanation in the laws of tlie attraction and aggregation of atoms of tlie 
same form: a purely material explanation. Moreover, the life or the soul ate not in 
Ids eyes a force superadded to matter. Ufe is ctemaJly present in matter and is of 
the same nature as matter. It consists of fiery atoms, very subtle, round, smooth 
and extremely mobile. Thus they move die bodies in which they are found and 
Ufe is maintained as lung as they are in sufficient number. Tlie arinosphere con¬ 
tains a great number, and it is breathing which maintains the lives of beings up lo 
their nortnal term. 

hiving creatures are therefore considered as aggregations of atoms whidi have 
readied the state in which we see them as the result of long tvolmion. Regarding 
man, Democritus advanced the coujcctUTC 'that he was a child of chance W'ho had 
come to birth in water and mud*. 

As to reii^on one must insist on tlw lact that in the atomic system in which 
natuni and man are explained by natural and material principles, and in w‘bidl life 
after death is categorically denied, the religious pioblem is totally deprived of the 
substance tiutt nourishes it. Democritus touches on this question rnatnly to affirm 
dtat the belief in the existence of gods is caused by die fright with whi^ men are 
seized in face of natural plicnomena, which they do not understand, and particu- 
tarly In fa«r of dcadi. 
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In another passage^ however, Democritus makes a resm^ation regarding tlie 
gods wliidi may seem strange but which inspired by hh scientific mind open 
[O all hypodieses. He admits that tliere mighi exist beings formed of atoms more 
subtle than those of which we are formed; beings who^ ^iihout being immortal, 
might live for an e:ttremely long time. Bui tlitse bdnp liave no power eitlierover 
things or men; and so thdr hypothetical existence implies no duty on our part. 
Democritus speaks neither of prayer, nor piety, nor worship, nor sacrifice, lie 
makes fun of those who implore die gods to ^ve them heahit, when diey are 
themseh es niming their health by intemperance and dehaudiery. 

Tlte way in which Democritus treated the religious problem furnishes a striking 
proof of Ins mental Uberry in respect o I popular beliefs^ 

*rhe way in wliicb he expbined how nian takes cognii^ance of the ouier world 
is also veiy interesting to take ups die more so as it has ^ven rise to various inter- 
prerations, Man knows the world through his senses and in a wholly material 
fashionr Auditory sensariotrs for example are due to currents of atoms iJiat ore pro¬ 
jected to our ears from die resonant object. Tlicse curienis set in morion the 
particles of air which are like them and enter our organism by way of the ear. In 
tjie same faalrion, visual sensations are produced by images, called simulavrajf which 
are detached from external objoeis and enter the eyes, or rather die brain through 
the eyes. 

These cxplanation$ are false and seem cJtildish. However, the state of physic? 
in the fifth century' and especially the non-esisicrice in the ancient world of die 
anatomy and physiology of die seniory organs made it difficult to go furdier and 
conjecture more accurately * Tlte notion 1 1 lai knowledge of die world is given us by 
our senses and by means of currents (we say, waves) which, coming from outer 
objects^ strike our sensory organs—dus is still the manner in wliich modem 
science and also a whole pan of modem phiiosopliy represent tilings. 

Dcmocrirus' po^hion in die dieorj- of know'kdgc is a fonn of sensationalism. 
Bur, in his tspjanations, he nin againbC difFiculries and even conrcadicticms. Hb 
consciousness of the difficulties in the way ot knowledge does nor mean that we 
should class him among die sceprics; he was not a sceprie but a mind conscious 
of iliF immensity of tlte task lying before tile scientifio enquirer- He therefore at 
times expresses feelings of doubt and reservation, feelings wdticli, in any age, 
every honest seeker inevitably experiences when he compares die mults attained 
with what rernflins lo be attained * In one of such momcnis he declares ilmt the 
vocauon of a seeker is the finest of vocations and dtat to dcvoie oneself to giving 
a cau^l cxplanarion of natural phcnomeiui is better suliccl to make a man happy 
than die possession of a king'^s tiironc- 

Here^ as an tsEampIc, is a passage in which we sec Democritus involved in one of 
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the contndicdons whidi his systein, as he invented it, led up lo. The great 
physician, Galen, wrote: 

After disendhing the cppecrantt tf things iy A<^big: ^Colour is d eonvmthm^ ikt 
swetr £i £onP€nrwnj ihi &itifr is a emvention^ rhere are in reoH^ mly atpms tmd 
yaruum^^ Democriitts makes the senses speak asfolhws to reasan: *Po^ HasOft^ 
depriving us of the means cf proof you wans lo bear us down. Kwr vkiofj is also 
your defeat,^ 

The mete fact Him the admitted contradiction leada to a dialogue is a sign of the 
robust vitality of the diinkcr who seeks only one solution, the truth. 

Democritus* system^ as one sees, is remarkable for the variety of problems 
It strives to solve and for the solidity of the principles on which it tests. As 
M. Robin in his conclusion on Democrims, observes: *Tltis original and coherent 
solution .«. might, had the plulosopky of Ideas not preti^iled, liave furnished tlie 
science of nature,,, with a mctltodological hypothesis suited for the organizarioti 
of it& rescarclnrs/ 

Certainly, we must not deceive ourselves as to die ttscmblanoes berween andent 
atomic theory and that of modem sdencc. In cemsequaw of the immense pro¬ 
gress that Itas been tealiicd in experimental techniques and in Tnatbemarics, the 
atom ts today no longer the indivisible unit which Democritus envisageri It is a 
system formed of a certain number of corpuscles of negative electricity—the 
electrons—gravitating round a nucleus with a positive charge, exactly as planets 
gravitate round the sun* To quote the conclusion of M. Sob vine's w'ork on 
Democritus: 

And yeti. ^ fhe last analystSf the picture of the uniwsr is the same Jbr us as it was 
for Democritus; an inconceivakfr namher ef corpuseks disseminated in limuless space 
and moving eternally. 

Let U5 admire the lucidity and courage of the great thinker Democritus, At the 
expense of Iiis reputation, he achieved something immense in restoring dlgttity to 
mattet; tliat is to say, iliat he reconciled us, body and soul togerheTt with ourselves. 
If viTt can hear him aright he assures us of the greatness of our vocation as men. 
Without kfiing us exali ourselves over much, since lie connes^ts mm wtdt the 
primitive cUy ^ w^bich they me fashioned, he none tlie less seis us in the van of a 
progress of wideb are the ic^i^t and^ from now onward, the artisans. 

In spite of or because of this, Dcinocritus was one of the sdendsts most vilified 
by the andem world. To love and pmise maitcr, to bring our soul back to mat ter, 
was to be a *ioo 1 of Satan\ as would be said later. 

Democritus in this way lost Ids reputation and^ ^ 1 have observ^, his work. 
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^ madman/ sdd lits fdbw citJieiis, Always reding and writing. Tt<^ding 
his ruin/ La Fmitaine sumnurizcd the talk of the Abdeiitans and then made 
mock orDemocrims' teaching: 

Aucun nombref Jit-Us, mondesne 
P^ut^itTc minic ih sum rtmpUs 
Di Dimocriw in^nh^ 

His fellow“dtizem decided to ^k Hippcjcmres, the great contemporary physician, 
for a consultation. The discussion between these two men of genius turned, we are 
told—for the anecdote is hcdcnal—inio a dialogue between science and fricndslup* 
n*£stpropAiu^keisoi* comments the fabidist. 

© 

If, how^ever, as someone has said, 'tlse btaJti of Democritus was not diiTcremly 
constituted from the brain of Einstein', then it is dear that the hirlli of sdence 
which pnxeeded from his rescardies, from those also of his predecessors like the 
old lonians or hte successors like Aristardius of Samos or Aicljimcdes, is one of 
the most salient facts of ancient dvillzaiicn and, through ita distant consequences, 
doubtless the most imponant. 

For reasons wliLcb wth be explained later. Creek science could not progress or 
even endure in ancient sexieties. But its w^dl-nigh lotal disap peaiance in die 
Roman epoch and Its long period of s^mj-slumber in die middle were hut 
appearance. Men liad not lost confidence in themselves, in their power to under¬ 
stand the world with their reason and to make it better and more just. That was die 
great hope of Greek science and its most certain justificafion. The RenaJssanc.'e 
deserves its namci It was to take Its depanut^ exaedy from die pomr wliere ancieni 
sdence Itad fallen by the way, and widiout forgetting the fact- 
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SOPHOCLES AND OEDIPUS: 
THE REPLY TO DESTINY 



el ut retuTTi now to tliai other method of dedpliciiiig human life and the 


world. Greet Tiagedy, as mucli as science and pUlosopliy^ presents itself as a 


mode of explaining the world and knowing it. It was indeed audi during the 


,A__/second half of the fifth cemury, a stLl] quite religious era in Greek thought. 
Rate indeed in that age were thinkers and poets who^ in (tying to soK'e lifers 
problems, did not present them in the iridescent light of heaven and entrust them 
ro rite imperious will of rite gods. 

Sqihocles vai as much a believer as any of them, or more— a. believer in 
despite of winds and rides, tn despite of the evidence of morals and the amhigtiity 
of destiny. His long and green old age seems to have been liatuiieri by a myth: the 
myth of Oedipus, more fearful than any other, a story that wounds the liuman 
sense of }tisuce as it appears to w'ouud religious faidi. At an interval of tiftcen 
years, die poet twice grappled with this myth. In 4^0 B.C. he wrote Oaltpitt Rex; 
he was riien 75. In 405, at rite age of $0, he took up almost the same subject in a 
new form, as if still hesitant as 10 the dhtoueinent he had given it. He (hen wxote 
Oe£/nis at Cplattm. Me Wished to flitnk out tite subiccl thoroughly, lie wished to 
know whether, tn riie last resort, the gods could punish an innocent manj to know 
wliai becomes of man in a world governed by ludi gods. 

Tlie titeme is well known. A man kills his father witliout knowing it is Ids 
feiher; and he martics his mother without knowing it is his moriier. The gods 
punish him for dicse crimes, to which they had destined him even before his birth. 
Oedipus accuses himself of these sins, for w litch wc do not judge him responsible; 
he proclainis the wisdom of ihe deity. Wc are in presence of a strange re 1 i|poii, 
shaking etliics, unlikely atuations and arbitrary psychology. Sophocles wants to 
explain to the people rius absurd and scandalous story; and, without stripping it of 
its character of inedtability, he wants to insert in it a man^s reply, whidi com¬ 
pletely modities Its meaning. 
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‘Behold, 0 spectator, tills niiiciiiTie, 'tt’otind up so that the spring will unwind 
through the whole course of a rnan's life—one of ilte most perfect madiincs 
devised by the iniemai gods for the systematic desiructioit of a mortal.' It is on 
these words that, with Jean Cocteau, the curtain rises on the modem drama of 
Oedipus which the audior lias so justly named The Infernal Maekine, 'Hie title 
would apply to die ancient drama; it would at least express both its most apparent 
meaning and its movement- Sophocles has in dfect comtrucred the action of his 
drama as one constnicts a machine, Tite success of the construction riv'als in skill 
the success of Iiim who has set the trap. The technical perfection of the drama 
suggests, by its rigorous advance, the mechanical progress of the camtrophe so 
cleverly devised by one knows not whoni. A machine, infernal or divine, ibr 
dis i n tegrating and ruiningtheinncrsiructureofa man's ha ppiness—t is a pleasure 
to see all the elements of the action, all the release-triggers of the psychology, 
working together so as to produce the necessary result. To tile Indexible nuti^ 
of events all the characters, and Oedipus first of all, tinconsciously contiihutei 
They are themselves pieces of die macliine, driving-belts and wheels in the action 
which could not advance without their help. *rhey are ignorant of everything 
in the function assigned to them. They are ignorant of the goal to which the 
mechanism in which iliey am engaged is moving, TIkw feel tliemselves to be 
free agents, unrelated ro tills machine of whi^ iliey vaguely perceive the 
disiain approach, Tliey ate men busied with thdr own affairs, buded with the 
happiness they have bravely won in the honest exorcise of their hiiman function— 
in the exercise of virtue. And suddenly, a few yards from them, titey perceive this 
kind of enormous tank wliich they have set in motion at unaware^ and which is 
their owm life marching upon tliem to crush them. 

'Hie first scene in die drama presents the picture of a man at the peak of human 
greatness. King Oedipus is on the steps of hts palace, Tlie people on their knees 
are supplicating him through the mouth of a priest, k misfortune lias descended 
on Tliebei, an epidemic is destroying the very seeds of life. Oedipus had once 
delivered the dty from tiic Sphinx: it is for him to save die country once again. In 
the eyes of his subjects he ia 'liic first of men and the best'. He t^es wiilj him 
the splendid memory of his acts, his esploiis and good deeds. Of this great king, 
Sophocles lias not made a haughty prince or hard master, drunk whh success, but 
has lent him only teelings of goodness and obliging gestures for Ills people. Even 
before they had come to beseech him, he Isad refiect^ and acietL He tiad sent liis 
brother-in-bw, Creon, to consult die oracle ai Delphi, dispbyingby this his usual 
spirit of docisiorL And now, in response tu the appeal, he is deeply moved. 
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declaring that he sufifcrs mo« tlian any oi the Thebans because he suflejs for the 
whole city* We know that this is mie. He feels responsible for the country he 
governs and lov«. So* trom the opening of the pby^ Oedipus titcamaies the 
liighest virtues ot man and ruler< The gods could not take advantage of his pride 
or llis insolence in otder to strike him dotnu Everything about him is autiientlCf 
everything in his high estate is descrvecL This is the fiisi image fixed in our 
memory* On the same spot* at the Jiead of the steps, will appear in the last s cen e 
the outcast with bleeding eyes—image of a man fallen from ihe pinnacle of 
greatness into the depth of misery* 

i^owing the outcome of his destiny, wc await this reversal of fortune. From the 
beginning we hear toudi^ of the tragic irony that gives its tone to the play, 
colouring the words, unknown to those who speak them, and w arning us of what 
is to come. The characters themselves, ignorant of tite ancient drama in which tliey 
had played thrir part, a drama really complete and waiting only to reveal its horror 
in the li^t of day, pronounce now and then a word which for them has onlv a 
commonplace and reassuring sense, a word they even confidently insist on. Now 
for the spectator who knows the past and the future, die same word has a sense 
entirely diSbeni and full of menace. Ttie poet plays in tliis way on the double 
register of die characier’s ignorance and die spectator's knowledge. Tlie two 
meanings simultaneously heard are like two notes fused in fr^htful dissonance. 
This is not merely a trick of style* These ironical wmrds are felt by us as though 
they had been formed unconsciously on the diaractens’ lips by die action of the 
mysterious power hidden behind the course of events. A god Is making mock of 
man's false sense of assurance. 

The rest of the drama shows a succession of four ‘episodes’, in each of which 
destiny strikes Oedipus a funitcr blow, Tlie last fells him to the earth. The com* 
position is so clear that the spectator at once perceives its ditecrion and conclusion. 
He sees the four steps that desnny takes against the uagie hero. He cannot imagine 
in what way the god will strike die man, because each time the poet luis invented 
a siluarion unknown to die legend. But from die outset he grasps the connexion 
between die episodes, die coherence of the four scenes by which the action 
advances like die mos-ieTnent of clockw'ork. For Oedipus on the odter hand all 
that which, in the spectator's eyes, is logical sequence and meihodical execution of 
a plan concerted by the god, presents itself as a seriw of incidents or chances of 
wliicH lie cannot perceive the coitne.tion and which, in his eyes, mcraly interrupt 
him or mm him aside from the straightforward advance he thinks be w foIlcfwiDg 
in his search for the murderer of Laius. Oedipus is being led by an iron hand, and 
indeed in a straight line, toward a goal he does not perceive, toward a guilty man 
w-ho is liimself, and at the same time he is led astray along diveiging paths.' Fa ^h 
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ttiddent lums him in a new dirt.'cdon; each blow stuns him, sometimes with joyj 
and nothing warns him. Tliere are therefore, in the progress of the action, two 
distinct movements whicli we follow simultaneously: on the one hand, the implac¬ 
able advance of a ray of light in the heati of the darkness, on the oilier* the groping 
advance of a being who turns this way and that, who stoies against invisible 
obstacles in the dark, but who is progressively and yet unsuspectingly being 
drawn toward the source of tlic light. Suddenly die two lines intersect: the insect 
has been caught in tile flame. And in a moment ail is over. Or perliaps it only 
seems to be. hor is it still from this urihnown beacon, or not rather from the 
stricken mortal, that the light vi ill now come? 

Tlie firet instrument that destiny uses to strike Oedipus is die soothsayer 
Tirestas. Oedipus has sent for the blind old man to iidp tn throwing liglii on the 
murder of Lai us. As the price for the salvation of Thebes Apollo has decreed the 
expulsion of die murderer. Tiresiaa knows everything; the blind man is the seer. 
He know's who lias killed Laius, he knows it is Oedipus and tliat Oedipus is die 
son of Laius. But how could he reveal this, and who would believe him? He 
recoils before ihe storm wiiich truth would raise, and he naturally refuses 10 reply. 
Ii is equallv natural that this sliould itdtatc Oedipus. Here before liim is a man who 
need only say one word to save Thebes, and be is silent. Wliat could be mote 
scandalous in the eyes of a good citizen like Oedipus? Aaitl what could be more 
suspect? Only one explanation suggests itself, that Tiressas had been the accom- 
pUce of the guilty man whom liis silence is now trying to cover. Now wiio could 
have profited from the crime? Creon, the heir of Laius. Conclusion: Cretin is die 
assassin. Oedipus suddenly believes that his enquiry is near its god, and he loses 
his temper with Titesias whose obstinate silence blocks the way and who—'HO 
doubt because he had been involved in the plot—refuses to divulge die dues that 
are needed. 

This accusation of the priest by the king creates, in turn and by a similar 
necessity, a new situation. The play of character, thus rigorously conducted, 
causes the infernal maclunc to advance. Tir^ias, nho feels outrage-d, can only 
proclaim the truth: 'Tile murderer diou seekest, 'lis tliyscif.’ Tile fust blow has 
been struck, and Oedipus is now faced with the tiutli lie has been seeking, but 
w^hich he cannot understand. In the part of ihe scene that follows, in die rising 
flood of anger, the soothsayer half uncovers an even more terrifying abyss of 
Truth: 'Hie murderer of Laius is a Theban. He killed his sire, he pollut^ his 
mother’s bcd.‘ But Oedipus cannot really grasp the truth tliat Tiresias offere him. 
He knows iltat He lias not killed Laius, he knowis he is the son of a king of Corinth 
and that he never had to do with the land of Thebes prior to the day when, as a 
young man, he saved it &om the Sphinx, He returns to the palace d^d but not 
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shaken, and prepares witli his usual ardour to follow dut faJse scent that destiny 
has put liim on to—the imaginary plot of Cieon, 

Jocasia is the instrument chosen by tlic deity to strike the second blow. The 
queen intersenes in ilie dispute between her husband and her brother, wishing;, as 
she does, to calm the king and reassure him respecting Tiresias* statements. Site 
tliinics to succeed in this by odering a striking proof of the inanity of oracles. A 
sootlisayer had once told Laius that lie would pcrisli by the liand <if his son. Now 
that king had been assassinated by brigands, ar a cross-roads, when he going 
pti a joiimey abroad; ^he only son he ever had“ihat son had been exposed on 
the mountain to die, tluee days after Iiis birth. All of wlifdi shows how much 
credit one need give sootltsayos. 

Tile w'Ords of Jocasta, which arc calculated to reassure Oedipus, are precisely 
wliat for the first time will shake his certainty of innocence. Tiierc u'as in thii 
infernal machine a little spring wtiich could change assurance into doubt and 
security into dread; and Jocasra has touched tills spring unwittingly, speak¬ 

ing of the death of Laius she lias fumislted one of those insignihizant details that 
one puts into a narrative without thinkings she Ijas said in passing iliat Laius had 
been assassinated 'at a cross-roads’. Tliis detail lias sunk into tiw subconscious 
mind of Oedipus and stirred a whole mass of forgotten memories. Suddenly the 
king secS:, in ^s mind’s eye, a journey of long ago, the cross-roads, the quarrel 
with tile driver of a carriage, the old raan who had lashed him udtJi his whip, his 
own youthful fit of anger and tlic blow he had struck. Could 'Htesias have spoken 
the truths Not tiiat Oedipus lias as yet the sligluesr suspicion of the of 
events that had led him to ihe cross-ioadiL Once he has heard jocasta speak of‘the 
crossing of three roads’, Oedipus, plunged into memories of tile past, has paid no 
heed to her nest words, about die druid who had been exposed, words diat would 
have risked engaging his thoughts in a &r more dreadful direction. It is impossible 
for liJm to suppose he could liave killed his father, but he is forced to admit that 
he may have killed Laius. 

So he lurasses Jocasta with questions. In the murder wliich she lias been celaring 
he hopes to find a circumstance wltich docs not agree with the murder lit now 
nemei^rs liaving commiiTed: 

/ thiueght 1 heard ihee jO)' ihat 

Smitten to dtatk^ where meet the three great roads ,... 

fFhere was the spot^^ 

^ This and the following passages fi-cm die OeiSjmt Hex and die OtJipm m Colaw are ijumod 
frem JHe Tragfidiei of Sofihxlasf, a osw tiafuitui»i... by £. 11, Pliunpire, Lonikn and New 
York, »ee p. aS. 
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The place was the same. 

And wkat tki inarvalof time since then? 

The times agree also. Oedipus continues lo question: 

... but L<dft 4 t teit^kim^ 

HU builds kisfiaiures^ and kUyears of life. 

Jocasta tepUcs: 

Tali VOS h«f and ibe wAhc baUs sna»'ed Ms head. 

And then, as if she had thought of it for the first time: 

And in Ms form not much ufdike to thee} 

Here one grasps the powec of the tragic irony and the meaning, unknown to 
Jocasto, which the spectators now- associate with this resemblance. And yet there is 
one detail wliieh does nor fit in. Tlie only serving-num who liad from tlie 

massacre at the cross-roads had declared (we guess, honirveT, that he lutd been 
lying in order to excuse himself) that liis master and hb master's compamons hod 
been killed by a band of brigands. Oedipus knows that he himself had been alone. 
He sends for the servant; he clings to tlic false detail, wlille from ilie camiiig 
encoumer the spectator awaits the catastrophe. 

Now wc have the third attack of destiny: the messengj^ from Corinth. In the 
course of the previous scene Oedipus had spoken to Jocaata of an oracle that ha d 
been delivered him when he was a young tmn. He was to kill Iris father and matrv 
Iris mother. It was for iliat reason that he liad left Corinth and come to Thebes. A 
messenger now arrives with news of tlie death of king Polybos, the fetlier whom 
he was to assassinate. Jocasta is in triumph. 

Naw^ oFachs of Gods., 

Where are ye novfl^ 

Oedipus shores her joy; but lie refuses to return to Corinth for fear of exposing 
himself to the second menace of the oracle. Tlie messenger however undertakes to 
reassure him, and like jocasta a little earlier, and with the best intentions, he is 
about to bring into play a part of the machine that will preetpittue the dutstropiie. 

Messenger. Who U thU ii^um oiota whom yefear? 

Oedipus. * 2 ti Metope, Ad sir, whoSves with Polybof, 

Messenger. And what leads you to think of her with fear? 

Oedipus. Afiarfd otacle .... 

* tHJ., p. jy. p, 3|. 
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Messenger* Andikou not tAtr^ if no ^ause Jbr 
Oedipus. Is tAtreno causes ifl waj&oftt shcir * - - 

tFAars{^*st tJmu? Did not Poiyhos me? 

Messenger- A^&more ifum he tAou sp^^Pst li? *. 

Here is 3 ne^ tracks suddenly opening up iiitd peefidiousiy inviting Oedipus lo 
follow; he rushes biindiv along iu His mind is now far awxiy from the slaying of 
LaluS| and in his glad ^dtemeni lie diinks only of unravelling the secret of his 
binlL He presses the nhessenger with ejuesfions. The latter tells Oedipus that he 
had Itanded him^ as a bohy^ to the king of Corinth; iliat lie had received the child 
from a shepherd of Cithaeroni^ one ofX-aius* seivanis. 

In a flasii joensta links up the two lying oraclc% which ore now seen to have 
been a tme prophecy* She immediately understands* She is the mother of die child 
who Imd been exposed, she had never forgotten the fete of die unliappy little 
creature. And this is why, on hearing tlus other stoiy of a child exposed—really 
die samesiory—shc is the first to see the truth. Oedipus, on the other handi Iiad 
paid scant auention to die fete of Loius' child, evert if he had heard what little jo 
casta had told him of it* Biraitles, it is the enigma oi lus birth dpt is wholly occu¬ 
pying him at die momem and diverting his mind from all odicr thought* In vain 
Joca^ta Implores him not to force the secrei: 

AA, by the Gods^if that ihou vAu^si 
Inquire no more, Myrntstty h enougAJ^ 

Oedipus puts her retpjcst down to a movement of temale vanity. No doubt the 
queen fears having to blush for the obscure birth of her consort- lie hirasdf glories 
in It: 

, p. but ij who count 

Myself tU chiidqfforttituiffeQT no shom^r 
My motkcT sAe, and she has prospered me* 

And so the rrwnths thoi span myUfc have made me 
Both low and high *. * .* 

This IS true, he has been great. But the greatness w*hich is^liis^own aduevement^ 
die Desdny to which he acribes it, has ccmcedcd this greatness only to withdraw tt 
and make mock of hum 

And now Destinv deals the final blow* AH that U needed is for die messenger 

p 

* /j&J., pp. 37-8- ^ 

* TIk; ainrft-3 uf tlar chTld'f fwi hid been pkrerd biifort Iw was Itff imposed in 8 annin-gfowu 
hollow' on djc mountim'-HdE. THi h tlw last^ fcoEful eltic to th^ identificanoii: tlw 
'OcdipuiS^ incarx 3 ^wolloi-fooDcd. Lotus Ir^d had his son exposed because the oracle of Ddplu 
kul warned him that if K« liod u sofij by dua gon’i hand he would dk (Trandator)* 

* Trans, dted^ p. * IMdt 4*- 
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ta jfWfkfF. The juppt^rfing iwitf the tempk cf Apon^ m 

(JEWqf "fhe G/A Ciraufy'} 
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froiu Corinth to be confronied^ in Oetliptis' presence^ 'witli the shepherd of 
Cithaicron who had consigned the unknowti cliild to t!ie Corinthian. By a skiifuj 
contrivance of the poet, riiis slicphcnl is the same persfin as tlic servitig-rnan who 
had escaped from tlic tragedy at the cross-roads. Tils ta« for economy diown Iry 
Sopliocles in iliia insrance is. in keeping "with the sobriety ol die cotnposition. A 
drama in which blow foliows blow so exactly and so rapidly cannor tolerate any 
superfluous feature. .Apart from this, the poet desires that Oedipus should learn die 
whole truth at once and from a single word. Not, tim, iluii he was the murderer 
of Laius, and then, that Laius was his liitbef. A caiastrophe in two stages would 
have lacked die dramatic micnsity of the which-—^Irom the fact iliat 

one man possesses the key lo the whole tnnh—is to descend in a single and terrible 
thunderboh oti the head of Oedipus. When die king learns from Ills fatltcr’s 
servant tliat he is the son of Laius, he has no ticcd to ask now who has killed Laius. 
llie truth is suddenly only too blinding. He ruslies away to put out his eyes. 

Jocasta has lianged herself. And now we liave die spectacle of liim who Iiad 
been 'die first among men’: a face witli blind eyts. Wliat will it tell us? 

After the frightful description^ of the golden clasps, pterdng his eyeballs with 
redotibled blow's, die last part of the drama is die slow finate of a poem of which 
llie movement had not, hitherto, ceased to rush onward. Destiny, now appeased, 
suspends its course and we tidee breath. 'Fite headlong movement of the acdon 
suddenly comes to a haltt we liuvc lyric plaints, farewells, and regrets, and necol- 
tccdons. Tile action, however, has not really ceased, but, in these last moments of 
die drama, has become inner: it b taking place in the hero's heart. Lyricism is now 
action, while Oedipus meditates on the meaning of ids life, and readjusts his soul 
iQ the univertrC which the ^i/nouHTrietirlhiS revealed to him. [f the 'infernal madiine’ 
has now accomplished 'die mathematical anniliilation' of a human being, it is 
precisely in this annihilated being that, athwart our terror, w e sec the action resum¬ 
ing its advance, following die path of tears and, contiary to our e^tpectaiton, 
opening out in fraternal pity and flowering in courage. 

Far the modems, every Tragedy ends in catastropEie, and to them /{ex 

appears as the masterpiece of die tragic genre because the hero seems to he en- 
^fod in horror. But this is a false interpretation; it takes no account of tills so- 
called lyrical conclusion which ts 10 contain Oedipus’ response. As long as this 
conclusion, which is so magnificent on the stage, has not been satisfeaorily 
explained, the critic will have simply misrepresented die meaning of the poem; be 
will not liave understood the Oea!ij»a iZejc. 

' The 'Second Messenger' dMcnhffi hnw Oedipus, nuliiiijr iiuo ihc bed cbambei, hod found 
JocBsta Iwiging 'by twhied cards suspnded'. He bod Uicniinjed dm body, thsi, tesriag ibn 
cl«p» from her dices, lud tepeatrdly stabbed Itunsclfin thcn'cs Criaiulatar), 
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Let US contemplate ihis bdng who advances TOttenng and gropingly. Has he 
realty been destroyed? vre coinplaccntly regard in him the horror of a name- 
less destiny? 

Ye mar till mat, reiifnyifarsefi'tt: 

7 'he warld to detdny belongs. 

No Greek Tragedyj not even this one, ever suggested such resignation to the 
Athenians; i t would have been like tunning up the white flag of surrender. Beyond 
wliat seem to be cries of despair and protests against abatidonment, we shall dis¬ 
cover diat ‘strength of soul' which is the hard core of unbivakable resistance on die 
pan of diis old man (Sophocles—Oedipus) and his people, Wc foci already tliat tn 
tills being doomed to atmilutarion life is still throbbing and that it will resuroc its 
adv-ance. Oedipus ftill pick up the stones that Destiny has thrown at him as if 
liiey were new weapons. He lives to fight again, but as seeing himself now in 
better focus, Tt is this new focus tliat he discovers in the last part of the play. 

Therefore, in the last quarter of the drama, the Oet^ui -Ke* opens to our eyes 
horizons of which we had not even suspected the existence at die beginning. From 
the first moment the drama had fallaciously led us to await the anguish of the time 
when Oedipus would discover die meaning of his past life; it seemed to be wholly 
designed to produce this cunning mutder concerted by the gods, the real crime of 
die play, die ni urder of an i nnocent man. 

‘It seemed'—but this is not so. In this conclusion, die poet, by means of the very 
beautiful lyric development that crowns tiis drama, shows us that the real goal of 
die work was not the descructioti of Oedipus, We slowly become aware that, how¬ 
ever sev'cre a hold the acdon has taken on us, it was not leading us to die hero's 
ruin but that, rigltt tbrougll die play and in the deptlis of our consciousness, h was 
causing us to await something unknown, something at once dreaded and hoped 
for—£e response that Oedipus, struck down by the gods, would have to make to 
them, 3 response that we musr now examine, 

II 

To shed tragic tears is to reflect; and yet no great poetic work was wntum with 
a view to making us think. The object of Tragedy is to move die ernotions and to 
please. It ta dangerous to asic oneself about the m e a n ing ol a poetical work and to 
formulate die meaning in terms of iniel!«:t. However, unless our mind is divided 
into water-d^t compartments, every work that moves us echoes in the intelli¬ 
gence and seizes the whole of our being. And it was indeed witb his whole being 
that die poet had composed his drama. He reaches our thoughts by way of the 
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Strange pleasutt wc feel in the suifedng we share with the diildieti of his souL It 
15 the renor, pitv^ admiration and love ae feel for the tragic hero that compel us to 
ask ourselves: ‘^at is happening to this man? VVhat means this destiny?' The 
poet therefore obliges us to seek the meaning of his work as a natural reacdon of 
our understanding to the emotional stare into which he lias tlirown us. 

As regards the Oedipus Rex I seem to distinguish three reactions of this kind, 
three nuamings which our mind ascribes to tlic tragedy as it unrolls and advances 
in our consciousness, tiiree mental stages leading to its full significance. The first 
sage is one of itvolr. We sec a man caught in a diabolical trap. He is an honourable 
man. The trap has been laid by gods whom he respects, bya god w'ho has imposed 
on him j crime thar he imputes to him. Wlio is guilty and who innocent.^ \t'c 
answer: Oedipus is innoecnE, the god is criminal. Or^pus is innocent because, 
in the first siate of our feelings, we see no fault in him apan from a free will which 
has clioscn the wrong courst> 

Aeschylus when ncadng die same subject liad tepresemed the oracle aa forbid¬ 
ding Laius to liave 3 son. Henoe the begetting of this diild was an act of dis¬ 
obedience to the gods, Oedipus was paying for his fatlicr's bmli, diou^i not 
without adding, during his life, a funher fault of his own. The god of A^hylus 
was just when punishing. 

But Sophocles docs not follow this interpretation of d» myth. He pmsents tlie 
Oracle delivcTed by Apollo to Laius as a pure and simple piedicdcn of what will 
take place. ?so human fault or act of imprudence justifies the divine wrath, Laius 
and Jocasia do all tlicy possibly can to stay the course of the crime. Similarly 
Oedipus, when he hears die second omde, leaves his paienjs.® Neither his good 
Uitenbotts nor his laitb fidier in any circumstance. He desires only one dung, to 
save his country, and he counts, tor success, on the support of che gods. If all 
actions should he jud^ by the inieniion, then Oedipus h innoceni of a parridde 
and which he neither desired nor conscitHut of. 

Who then is gmlty? The god. Hl alone ttiihout a shadow of reason, Jias 
launched the teiies of events that lead to the crime. The part he plavs is die mom 
revolfing in that he only intervenes personally in cijcumstances where the man by 
din t of good will, would riskescapirtg from destiny. Tltiis, in delivering the second 
oracle to O^ipus, he knows that this oracle will be misimetpreted, Speculadng 
on ihe filial love and the piety of his vactim, be reveals just what is needed of the 


Jetw-i J'liiii votiund Sift jui a cA«n’ ie mai.' t do iwt think fha» .h. „ 

imi chosen evil' watJd «cm m iitrihute .0 oJiptfi 

doing wrong, at die umc he wjj domg it. He iad,Ofl (he ttJnuTirv.niecl to tscane fmm 
te. involve him in «4L jt i. u. the 

wrong coune tanwtuingly (Tranalator)- “Hcn tnt 

* Thatit, PolytiH and Merope wliffln hebciieve* to be Mi pajtna fTraialiiarJ. 
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funuc for this to come trite with the assistance of virtue. His revelation causes 
those elements of fieedom in the liuman sou! to act precisely in the same diiectioni 
as the meclianism of desutiy. Tliese little tlirusia and pushes given by the god are 
revolting. 

But tliey amuse the god. The words of cragic irony echo his bughtcr in the 
wings. It is for this derision, tliou^i less than tor liis other actions, that 'w e carinot 
forgive the deity. If the gods make mock of Oedipus, a man innocent or guilty 
only through tlieir fault, how can we not teet die hero's fate as an outrage to our 
humanity.^ Hmce, in the feeling of our w'ounded dignity, we rake hold of the 
Tragedy as a ground ol accusaiiori ogainsi the god, a document in die plea of an 
injustice winch lias been done us. 

This reaction is healthy, Sophocles himsetf experienced a feeling of legirimatc 
revolt, and the hard stnictmie of hi* drama inspires it in us. But Sophocles did nor 
stop ar tins movement of anger against our hostile masters. Tlierc are dirougbout 
the play signs that warn us, tlicre are obstacles that diwart this feeling of rebelhon 
and prevent us from adopting it and suggest that we should go hc)'ond this first 
meaning of the drama and interrogate it anew. 

The first obstacle is provided by the Chorus, Tlie importance in all ancient 
Tragedies of tlie lyrical Qtorusis wdJ known, Qraely associated with the action, 
as is manner with matter, the lyric songs elucidate tile meaning of the drama. In the 
Ofdipus R£x after each of die episodes that increase our indignation against die 
gods, the songs of the Chorus come as astoniahing professions of faith in the ddty. 
Unchanging U die Chorus's attachment to die king, utichanging its love and 
loyalty to tile benefactor of Thebes, but unchanging too its confidence in the 
deity's wisdom. Never docs the Chorus sec Oedipus and die gods in opposition. 
Where we seek an Innocent and a guilty person, a vlcdm and an eaccutloiicr, the 
Chorus associates the king and the god in one and the same seniimeni of love and 
veneration. In the centre of this drama where we see the man with his W'ork and 
his forrune engulled in noiliingness, die Clroms firmly assures iis that there exist 
enduring things; It aflittns that beyond die world of appearances there is a splendid 
and unknown reality which asks of us sometlung other than a rebellious dental. 

Yet at tile very moment when tile Chorus asserts its bitli, we feel the passage of 
trembling doubts which make this faith more aurheriiic, How this opposition, 
w-hicb ar dmes seems to separate Oedipus from the gods, will be soiv^, neither 
the Chorus nor even Sophocles yet felly know. In order that these apparent and 
fugitive contradictions should be remov ed and the antinomies resolved in a state¬ 
ment of truth, fifteen years would be needed: it vi'ould be necessary for Sophocles 
to write Qtdipus or Coiontu. 

Tiiere is, however, anoilicr cliaracicr who diverts our mind from rebellion, 
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though in an opposite manner. Jocasta^s is a strange figure. Site is heisclf a 
negaiion. She denies the validity of oracles, denying what she feats and does not 
understand. She believes herself a woman of experience, whereas she is really a 
limited and sceptical mind. She thinks slie is afnud of notlting, and, to reasure 
hetsdf, declares that, in the heart of being, tliere is nothing but chance. 

iFhy jAWd wefiar, when chmcf rules tyeiyrhiag^ 

.,/Tuhest tif iiye at random as one ran. 

thouj fear not that maniage wffA thy tnotheti 
Many ere now hai't dreamt of things like this. 

But who cares hast ahout them beats lift best?' 

This fashion of leaving It to chance to remove all meaning from our actions, diis 
flatly ratiotialistk or Freudian explanation of tJie oracle that is frightening Oedipus 
is a poor sort of philosophy: it estranges tis from Jocasta and prevents us from 
following a path on which our disquiet legarding the gods would be calmed by a 
refusal to pay heed to their obscure language. In die arguments of this woman w-c 
feel the presence of a rather low, limited outlook which suddenly prevents our 
forming any light judgment of die gods or of the tnystery* in which dicy dwelL 
Her false philosophy obligies u$ to put our linger on our own ignorance. 

When the trudi comes out, Jocasia hangs herself. Her suicide Alls us with 
horror^ but we died no t^rs for this soul of a reprobate. 

Finally, at the moment of the catastrophe, a last and quire unfoieseen obstacle 
forbids us to condemn the gods. Oedipus does not condemn them. We accuse them 
of having struck an innocent man; but now the innocent man proclaims liimself 
guilty. The whole conclusion of the tragedy—the long scene in wlilch, now that 
the ratastrophe has buist upon Oedipus and struck lilm in the face, we contemplate 
die hero and his destiny as a sea of sutfering spreads before us—all this end of die 
drama is, as 1 have indicared, essential to its meaning. Oedipus now knows the 
sourac of die blow that has struck him down. He cries: 

Apollo, ah tny fiirnds, the god, ApeUof 
Who workeih out ell these, my hater uwi. ... 

He knovi's he is 'hateftiJ to the godsV hi^ ^d repeats it. And yet he is not 

moved to bate them. His greatest grief is to be deprived of them, because he feels 
lilmsdf separated from them: 'now all godless.'^ 

I low is he, die guilty criminal, to enter again into communion w'iih the deity? 
He frames no accusation and profleis no blasphemy; indeed hh entire respect for 
die action of the gods. Ills submission to their authority In the ordeal into which 

I Tnns. deud, p. yj. * Trans, dhxl, p.49, * im., p. §9. 
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they liavc tliro^vti him, infoon us that he has a glimpse of ^ mcaniog of !m 
destiny and suggest that we, after him, should seek that meanbg. By what right 
should we rebel, if Oedipus does not? We wish, with Mm, to leam of the divine 
Older, that order which, bcj'ond the order of justke, imposes itself on men. 

Knowledge is then the swond stage in our reflmcions. Every Tragedy, and this 
one more than any other, opens a perspective on die human lot. The OeJipus Rex 
is the Tragedy of man: not of a parricular man w ith his distinct character and the 
persona! problem he dcbaics with himself. Indeed no ancient Tragedy b lea 
psychological or more 'philosophical' than this one. This is die Tragedy of man in 
full possession of all human power and clashing with that wMch in the universe 
rejects man. 

Tlie poet represents Oedipus as human perfeaion. He possesses all liuman 
perspicacity; sagacity, judgmeni, power to choose the better part in every matter. 
He also possesses all' human 'action' (I am iransbring the Greek word>-^piiitof 
decision, energy, power to incorporate the iliought in the act. He ts, as the Greeks 
would say, m^rer of the and the ergm, that is of ihought and act. He is tltc 
man who reflects, explains and acts, 

Oedipus 1135 , motet)ver, always devoted tills thoughtful action to the service 
of the comnuinity; and this is an essential aspect of man’s perfection. Hb vocation 
is tiiat of a citizen and head of state, and ihb he realizes not as a 'tyrant' Cui spi<f '^f 
the foisc Greek dile of ihc play) but in clear-sighted submission to the good of die 
commmiity. His Taiilt’ ha.s nothing to do w^ith a had use of his gifts or an evil will, 
trying to cause private interest to prevail over the public good. At every moment 
he Is ready to devote himself entirely to the city, Wlien Tiresias tliinks to frighten 
him by saying: 

^nJ yet this tarrie jufCfJJ Ata uVfigJ 

Oedipus answers; 

lUtite cart, if] hayt saved the state} 

Aciion inspired by thoughr and aaion devoted to the good of the community, 
these were the marks of the ideal man, for the andems. But wljat hold could such 
a man offer to destiny? Only this, that he is a man, and that human action is sub¬ 
ject 10 the univeraal bws that govern our lot. We must not ascribe Oedipus’ fault 
to Ms wil!. The universe is not concerned with that, it cares nothing for our 
intentions whether good or bad, or for the mora! system wc have devised on die 
human level, 'fhe unj-vTrse is concerned only wiili the act in itself in order to 
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prevent [hat act from dEranging the uiuveESal order, an order into whidt Our lives 
do indeed enter hut tvJjidi rtmai ns foreign to us. 

Reality is a ^^hole, and ever)’ action produces cepeiGussions in it. Sophocles is 
profoundly conscious of the law of solidarity which, whedier a man wishes it or 
not, binds him to the world. Whoever acts detaclics from himself, so to speak, a 
new being, bis act, which, though separated from its audior, continues to operate 
in the world in a way which its author cannot possibly foresee. Hie first author 
of the event none the less remains—not in justice but in fact—responsible for its 
ultimate repercussions. This responsihility ought only, in justice, to attach to him 
if he knew all the consequences of his acdon. But he does not know* them, he is not 
omniscient—and he must act. Therein lies Ms tragedy. Every act exposes us. 
Oedipus, who is supremely a man, is supremely expo^. 

W'e have thus an indication of a singularly hard, and from a certain angle, a very 
modem notion of tesponsibiliey, A man ts not merely responsible for what he has 
willed but for wliat he tunis out to have done in the light of the outcome wlitch Itis 
actions have given birth to, widiout htsluvingdisposed of any means of calculating 
and, dfortpi^ri, of preventing this result. 

To be treated by the universe as if we were omniscient, this is the muffled 
threat that hangs over every destiny if our knowledge always remains mingled 
wdtlj ignorance and if the world in which we ait obliged to act in order to su^isi 
is still, as regards the secret play of its forces, almost entirely obscure. Sophocles is 
warning us. Man does not know five ensembk- of forces whose equilibriimi. con¬ 
stitutes the life of the world. His good will, being the prisoner of his natuiul 
blindness, therefore remains ineffectual in preserving him from misfoitune. 

Such is the knowledge that the poet rei^'eals to us in his tragedy. It is hard; but 
it corresponds so e*actly with a whole part of our experience that we are H ar T W l 
by its truth; and the pleasure wc receive from truth delivers us from rebellion, llte 
destiny of Oedipus, even if his case b only a boundary-case,* suddenly appears to 
ns as exemplary of every human destiny; and even more so than if he were ex¬ 
piating a fault in the ordinary sense of die word. If he were behaving like a brutal 
and iniquitous master, tike iltc tyrant in the Antigone for example, we should no 
doubt be afFected by Ids fidl, bur less actnely, because we should think we could 
avoid his fate. One can avoid i^inga wicked man. But how can one avoid being 
j man? Oedipus is simply m:m—a man who has made a success of Iris dreer as no 
other man has. His life is wholly made up ofgoi>d works; and now suddenly, in its 
conclusion, displays his impoicnce and reveals the vanity of works when facing 
the tribunal of the universe. 

Not that Ms example discourages us from acting, Tlicie emanates from hia 
t*£/n ttu-^rniu: Or ‘iwuTidMy,«tiration*—<Mie of ilicExi^teiiiiiiUii rurnmlte. 
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p«rsoQ, even when plunged in the abyss tom which lie speaks to us^ u vitality too 
powetfiL But thanks to him, we know—yes, wc know: this at least has been 
gained—ilie price -wt; must pay for every action, and also iliat the outcome ol the 
action sometimes does not belong to us. The world which used to seem decep¬ 
tively ch-af to U5 when we thought that by dint of wisdom and sirtue we could 
build in ji a happiness entirely exempt from the blow's that the world had in store 
for U4, the reality we supposed to be tractable—diis world and reality suddenly 
reveal themselves as opaque, resistant, full of tilings, presences and laws which 
do not love us, and which exist not for our use and service, but in their un¬ 
known being. We know that it is so and that our life is immersed In a life more 
vast, which is perliaps condemning us. We know tltat wlten w'e looked on things 
with dear eyes, tlien we were blind. We know that our koow'ledge is a very 
small diing, or rather tliat, of the intentions of the universe regarding us, 
only one remains certain; die condemnauon pronounced against us by die laws of 
biology*. 

Sophocles uses (he blindness of Oedipus as an excellent symbol, packed wiih 
suggestions. By blinding himself Oedipus tenders visible the ignorance of man. 
But he does more: lie not only presents die nothingness of human knowledge, he 
readies anodier light in rile darkness, he wins access lo otlier knowledge, which is 
tliat of the presence around us of a dark, obscure world. Tliis knowledge of die 
obscure is now no more blihdness, but contemplation.* 

Hie same ilieme had been initiated in the dialogue bttw'ecn the king and 
Tiresiaa: the blind saw with the gaze of the Invisible, while the man witli sight 
remained plunged in darkness. At the end of the drama, by destroying his human 
eyes, Oedipus not only makes it plain that only t he god is a seer, but he comes into 
possession of a light which is In's own, 5 light which permits him to beartlic sight 
of the world as it is and, contEary to expectadon, sail to aiitrm his liberty. 

Oedipus’ action in putting out his eyes enables us to fact to reach, in the 
astonisliing conclusion of the tragedy, the Jiighest meaning it contains, ^^^ly 
should our contemplation of the bleeding face, as soon as it appears on the stage, 
instearl of simply filling us witli horror, inspire in us, the spectators, a kind of 
trembling foy? TTie reason is tliat in these blinded eyes we liave, not at all snimc- 
thlng to gorge us with honor, but Oedipus' reply to destiny. It is he who has 
blindod himself, as he loudly proclaims; 

* Cf. hrliltan on his hliiubiess, in ParaJrfe /.nit,///, p er seq.: 

^0 mitcA tAf mtAertAoUt ctUiiia/ ffgAt, 

SAi/it intvafjf anJ lAtough alik*x fvmtn 

Irraiftatf^ tkitt pta/u tytt, d// mtiOfrom rimea 
Putgf and Jijperje, that ImayietmdieU 
OftAiitgi intitiH* to tmrtol tigktf ('rnnalaiot's ni>te.) 
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Chorus. 0 ftiait nfftarful ditds^ haw £o:Jd 'st iheu hear 

Thine to auirage? Wkat Povtr tafrei thee to it? 

Oedipm. jftfolh, oA, my friends, the god, Apoliot 

Who iivirntcrA out all those, my hitter woes^ 

Yet no martV hand but mine has smitten them.^ 

So he cUinu and even chckoses^ the chastlscmeni that de&tiny "was reserving for Jiitn. 
niis he mates his first ^rure as a free man -v^^hom the godsivill not tcject. Not 
pas«vc]y but from die depths ofiiis being, Oedipus stoutly adhvres to the %'orld 
as now revealed to him. Iti his art, hU energy is singular and Irighiening, and truly 
as ftCTce as the hosulity of ilie world to himself. 

But what is the meaning of this powerful tmpuke whidi rises [ike sap ftctm 
the roots of his being and drivtfs liim to put the crown on lus misfortune unless 
it be this, that in the last trial of strength in the rivalry berween himself and the 
world, Oedipus is now' leading in the race and that, liavitig resolved to accept his 
destiny, he carches up uitii it, overmtea it, and at last leaves it bdiind? Now he is 
free. 

So the final meaning of the play is boiJi adhesion and liberation. 

It is adhesion. Oedipus wills whar the god has willed. Not that his soul unites 
in mystic joy with the divine being, llte Greek tragedian very rarely emeiges into 
mysticism, if he does so at alL Oedipus’ attitude is founded on an ohjectivc 
rcc^ition that tiierc exist in the world forces which arc still unknown to man but 
which govern his action, Tliis unknown region oi' Being, tliis divine mj-stery, this 
world separated from the w orld of men by a deep gulf—all ili» divinity is felt by 
Oedipus as another and foreign world. It wilt perhaps one day be taken possession 
of and explained in human language; but for the moment, Sophocles’ moment, it is 
fundamentally foreign, almost a foreign body to be expelled from man’s con- 
sdoiwncss. it is not, as with die mystic, a woHd with whtdi die soul is 10 unite, 
but, in teality, a world to be Iiuinanixed. * 

To win freedom in mpeci of ilus world, Oedipus lias ilirown himself into the 
gulf tliai separates it from ouis. By on act of unJicard of courage, lie has gone to 
seek in the world of the gods an act of dittit^ whidi has beirn prepared for his 
punishment; and dus act, a blow- which was to be delivered to wound him, he has 
applied to himself 'with his own Iiand‘; lie has made it an act of die humaQ world 
wliich a ’ 

Yet to this Stager who, man is forced to admit, is capable of assuming the 
direction of man's life, widtout man's being aware of it, the tragic Itcro can finallv 
accord a place in bis thought, can agree to regulate his conduct according to the 

ditd, p. 49, 
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experience he has of him, only if he b perstiiided that this Master is, in his un^ 
known being, in some wtiv worthy of being loved,^ By choosing to live sightless, 
Oedipus adapts his own Bfe to the tnowl^ge of the divine action in the world 
which he owes to his misfortune^ In that sense he wilh what tile god has willed* 
But this adhesion to the divine, which ts above all an act of well conridened 
courage, would be Impossihle if it did not imply an ekment of Jove: a love that 
proceeds fr^m two impulses in man's nature: first, respect for reality and for the 
condidons h imposes on those who ^dsh to live fully, and secondly, the impulse 
that carries every living thing towards life. 

In order to agree to pay the pcnaltj* for an offence he has committed a^ithout 
knowing how^ Oedipus must admit die existence of a reality whose ecjidlibriLLm lie 
has disturbeds he must, if only confusedly, perceive in the mystery lie lias dxished 
with, an otdur, harmony and fullness of existence widi which he is impelled to 
associate bv the ardeiu love w'lucli lie has alwav^ bad for life and actioHi and whicli 
he wilt liave lumceforwiird in Ml of die threats they reserve for the man 

who wishes to U ve in greatness, 

Oedipus adheres to the world diar has broken him because, whatever it under* 
takes in respect of om world, it h tlie receptacle of the living God. His is a religious 
act which demands of him clcar-sighied coumge and complete detadimeni, %wtt 
the order wliidi he feda to be existing behind die veil of appearances is not one 
dint his human tniad am clearly grasp, and in any case not an order that concerns 
himj a divine plane in which man is the end or ob)«s:tj a providence that judges liim 
and seeks to promole his good according to human morals. 

W]iai then is dils universal order? How is one to apprehend these indtsccmible 
laws? There exists, says the poet, in die heart of the universe, 'an aw ful purity*'* fl 
subsisiis of itself smd in order to subsist lias no need of coopenstion. Should 
some imprudent mortal liappen to disturb it by misiake, the unis'erse will re-- 
e^cabUsh its sacred older ai the expense of the guilty one- It will bring its law into 
operation, and w^liat is ube will be corrocted, os it were auiomarically. U the hero 
of Sophocles' drama appears to us to Iiiave been crushed by a machine, this is 
because die world, whose liamiony liax been deranged by parricide and inc^t, has 
sponraneousty and nvcchanically restored its ecpiitibrium by crushing Oedipuis* 
Tlie punUhment of the guilty man has no other meaning: ii is a ‘correction' in the 
sense of rccliiksiiDn of an error* But, in the passage of a csnistrcphe that devastaLcs 
hitf life, Oedipus recognizes That die life of file universe lias manifesied its presence. 

^ TE+ii Is a compliex *cuiettise in die Fiencli tsi, and 1 Iwve followed Its structure :»seIo5fily js 
poatblg^ It appexni to meim that die ti^ic betu ajpjo^ KJ atxeptaxid ia Botnc sort oooperaffl with 
du? do'ioe pc#iver CatAranff/r) only if be is sureili^t it deserves hh lovTr (TinnskLEor). 

* Tnm$. cited, p. ja. 
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He loves Uiis pure souree of Being; and this distant be unexpectedly bears ‘the 
Stnini^er’ noimslics and regenerates his otati life from tlie moment that be lias 
accepted the re-establishment, by iiaj of liis; own cliastisemcni, of the inviobble 
holiness of the world diat is crushing him, 

'flic god who siiiki?s Oedipus is a hard god and not a god of love. A god of love 
would certainly have appear^ to Sophocles as too subjective^ made In the image 
of man and of his illusions, tarnished bodl with antbrapomoiphic and anihropo- 
ccniric feeling. Nothing in Oedipus' experience suggests such a god. The divine 
is mystery and order. It has its owti laws. It is omniscience and omnipotence. And 
there t$ nothing else to be said about it. If, however, it is dillicutE to suppose that 
tbis divinity loves us, it is at least possible for man, in all dignity, to conclude a 
pact with the unknowm wisdom. 

God reigns, unknowable. Oracles, pcescntimcnts and dreams—the v^e lan¬ 
guage in w^hieij headdresses us—are like bubbles diat float up from the abyss into 
the region of the perceptible. Signs of his presence, they yet in no way permit us 
to understand and judge littn, and they liave not so much the meaning of a pre¬ 
destination as they afford man a glimpse of God’s omniscience and an opportunity 
of contemplating Necessity and Law. The view he takes of them will lienceforward 
guide his beliavtouT as a cieatuni puny no doubt, but resolved to live in harmony 
with the severe Uw'S of tlie Cosmos. As soon as Oedipus hears the call of the 
Umverse, uttered in the obscure language used by these hws, lie liastcns towards 
his destiny in an Him like that of love. Jmorfaiij the ancients (or ratlier Nietzche, 
condensing their thought) used to say, in order to express this very noble form of 
the rehgious sentiment—tins forgetting of trespasses, tills pardoning of tlieworld by 
man; or itiilicr, in man’s divided lieait, this recti ncilbition of liis destiny, which is to 
be crushed by die world, witli iiis vocation, which is to love and to complete the 
world. 

Adhesion, therefore, in love which is creation. And at the same time, Libciation. 
Oedipus seems suddenly to stand erect; 

.,. no soul sitve me 

Can iear the harden of cotiJititSS tUj^ 

Oedipus lias in fact broken out of the circle of fatality from the moment tliat lie 
coopemies in his own misfortune and pushes it to its renith, when, by a deliberate 
act, he completes the absolute image of woe which the gods have b^n pleased to 
fashion in him. He has crossed to the far side of the wall, beyond reach of the god, 
from die moment tluit lie has known and admitted his woe as a faci inHuhh a bl r 

‘ Tiant, dtpd, p. ji. 
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though not siricily deHnahte^ when he Ixas eKperienced it in the dtsaswr of his life 
and when be now takes it tip in his office as justtccTf substitutes liiuisctf for it, and 
in some sort evicts it* 

And docs lie not ri^Til it even in liis creative function, if the masterpiece of that 
WOE that tlic divine artist had conceived, is reaUy the clasp which the hand of 
Oedipus lias raised against liimself and which is to seek and hiing to die light of 
day the last drop of woe hidden betiind the eyeballs? 

And now the gtcattitiss of Oedipus, his lofty human stature, stands once more 
etecL We see it leversed, not in the sense that we imagiTicd ai the beginning of the 
drama when we thought that his greatness would be overtiirown and annihilated, 
but in the sense that it has changed into a contrary kind of greatness. Before this 
happened, it had been a greatness founded on good fortune, coaiingent and as it 
were borrowed, measurable by external standards, by the throne lie lias won, by 
his many great exploits, a greatness compact of wliai man may wrest from fate as it 
were by surprise* Now it Is a greatness of misfortune, of ordeals duly borne, not ot 
catastrophes wdiidi lias-e remained external but of suffering that lias been assumed 
and folly accepted, in the iksli and in the mind, and measurable hence for tli only by 
man's infinite woe, by the sorrow tliat Oedipus has made Ids own. Sharing in die 
immensity of our native misery, this greatness renders him who submits to 
making amends, at die price of his suffering, for the evil he had not willed, equal 
to Him who liad invemed it in order to consummate his ruin** 

The grearness wliidi the gods refused him in die light of the sun, Oedipus 
restores in a state of peace not nocmmal but iltuinincd w'tth the constellations of 
the soul; a peace unsullied by their gifts, their grace and their service, nurtured on 
their m^icuon and on the blows and wounds diey Iiave inflicted, a peace com¬ 
pounded of lucidity, resolution and self-possession. 

Thus man mak^ reply to destiny, flc turns the enterprise of his enslavement 
into the instiutnent of his liberation. 


Ill 

The OeJipus Rex showed us that in eicry circumstance and even wlim subject 
to the most rigorous offensive on the part of Destiny, man is in a position lO 
mainrain bis greatness and prestige- The menace of tragedy can do evcrydiing 
apinst his life, but no tiling against his strengtli of soul. This firmness wc find 
iniaci in the hero of Oedipus tu Coloaus. In die opening vetscs of the play he 

* ^Panieipant dftimitttiutti de twirc atuirt «fM fp-mdexir 4g<ti^ rufn ethd pd Oftipu dt 

ripartr an prix A ra /t ma/ it'aivii pa vivdu d Cehii Pavate mvtiu/poi/r aon- 

jo/nirKr pfw/ 
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affirrrL't it as the supreme virtue diat sustains him in tlie terrible ordeal he lias been 
(adng for vears in his wanderings. 

Vtlien Sophocles wrote at Colonju he had escceeded the normal ycara of 

man's Ufe, He had thought much about Oedipus, lived much with him in imagina¬ 
tion. Tlie hero’s reply to destiny in die last part of Ot^pus Rex did not appesu 
nuite satisfying now that Sophocles himself was near his eticL The reply was still 
valid for the TTiomeni in Oedipus' life when it was given. But Oedipus has gone on 
living. And now have not die gods resumed die dialogue? Perhaps the offensive? 

at Co/onur is a sequel to the debate between Oedipip and the gods, a 
wquel composed in dve light of the mydt but also in the light of Sophocles’ 
fixpetience of eatteme old age. It seems as though the pMi, himself near die point 
of death, is trying to throw a bridge, a mere gangway, from the liunian condition 
to the divine. at Ca!<^us is the only Greek tragedy that crosses the abyss 

between man and deity-, between Life and Death, h b the story of die death of 
Oedipus, a deadi which is not really death but the passage on to another pbne of a 
man chosen by the gt>d 3 , no one know^ why, to be a Itero. 

The heroes were very powerful beings in Greek religion, sometimes dturlislily 
benevolent, somerimes frankly nialevolcnt. 'Die hero Oedipus was patron of tbe 
T.-ilbge of Colonus where Sop^cles had been bom and grown up; where as child 
and boy he had prospcced under the eyes of this ciqitidous 'daemon' who dwelt in 
the depths of the earth, in Ordf>iw at Sophocles is seeking to fill in the gap 

which, for tin* Greeks, for the Atlienian public and for himself, separated the 
criminal monardi driven from Thebes, the outlaw condemned to wander far and 
wide over the eariJi, on the one hand, from, on tlie other, the bcndiDcnt bdng who 
is leading a strange after-life on Attic soil, the god in whose shadow the poet's 
genius liad first flow-cred. 

The subject, dien, is the death of Oedipus or, more eipctly, his passage from the 
human plane to tlic divine. Rut because of the impUdt reference to die youth of 
Sophocles—a peasant boyliood spent amid olive and laurel groves, with die song 
of nighdngaies and the pleasures of boating and riding—and because of die odicr 
reference to the poet's old age, heavy with conflicts and cruel griefs but bright and 
calm in its final serenity, thb unique tragedy b die transposition into a marvellous 
poem of all we can petceive of the hopes tliai Sophocles in his last days placed in 
death and in the gods. 

Oedipus attains his deaili in three stages: in the struggle with the old peasants of 
Colofius, in the struggle with Creon and in the struggle with his son Polyneices, 
In cacll struck with people who want to deprive him of death, he displays an 
energy singular in an old man, a pasrion and violence which, in the last simple— 
with his son—attains a well-nigh inioltjrable imenaty. 
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Yet tlicse scales of straggle -tfliich lead us to the nioinent of death as to a 
beneiii iliai is to be won, tate place in a contrary current of joy, tonderaess, 
friendship and conndetii lytpcc ration of deaili. The scenes of struggle art* therefore 
connected and picpoied for by scenes in which the old man gatliers his strength in 
the midst of those he lo ves, Antigone, Ismenc, Theseus, the king of Adicns and 
amid tlie peace of nature tastes of the last joys of life wliile preparing himself for 
the death lie hopes for and is wailing for. tie reviews in memory the sorrows of Itis 
life, sorro'^s wliicli will soon cease to hurt him. And tliis current of peaceful 
emotions US towards the serene end whicli lias been promised liim. Tlius Ilfs 
deatlt comes magnitkemly as the crown to liis drama. 

The death of Oedipus comes tlierefore at the end of two alujniailng currents of 
tranquillity and struggle. It is the priEe of combat and the ttillilment of expectation. 
We arc moving towards what I may cal! a sort oi knowledge of death, if these 
words could have a meaning; ihaidts to Sophocles’ art, everyth«^ liappens as if 
they had one. 

Tlie first scciue of the tragedy Is full of familiar poetry and pathetic beauty. Tlie 
blind old man and the barcfooied girl are advancing along a stony highway. W'c 
do not know fur how many years they liave been wandering. Tlie old man is 
wearv and wants to sit down; lie asks where lie is. How often has this scene been 
enacted^ Antigone describes the landscape: slie sees It for her lather and for us. No 
doubt, W’hen tJic play w’Os performed, there were trees painted on a back-cloth. 
Sophocles invented and used stage-scencty, But the poetry tliat flows from jVnti- 
gone^s lips gives us the mie background. TJic girl describes the sacred w'uod 'with 
its burels and wild olives and vineyard; she makes us liear the song of nightin¬ 
gales; we see die rocky seat bj' the wrayside and in the distatice the iitgh waits of the 
citadel of Athens. 

'Hie old man sits, or ntilier Antigone seat; him on the rodt. He recovers brcaili. 
All this is indicated in the text tn poignant detail. Tiiree things, Oedipus tells his 
daughter, have sustained him tn Ids otdeah patience, or what he describes with a 
word that also means 'to love’; resignation, a quality* that blends w*idt the love of 
tilings and beings; and, most idBcacious of oil, 'iiniiness of soul', a nobility and 
generosity ofnature wliich misftirtutie has not been able to mar. 

A stranger now appearing on tlw road is questioned. He answers: 

Men comes not Acre, eerdWef/jf. The Goddcsjcs, 

Dreed daughters ofthe Earth end Darkness c/owi if. 

Oedipus. /PAuf soletm nameshotddiin^-oke them with? 

Stranger. EumetddeSf the Gentle Oaes t oil seeing —^ 

^ Trans, dicdk pp. <Sa^T- 
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The old man starts^ for in these wonds he recognizes die place that the oracle liad 
promised as die scene ofiiis deadi. Widi all the energy of the former Oedipus he 
declares he will not he dragged away from the spot. He claims death, wliich will 
giant him peace- The stranger goes to warn Theseus, Alone now with AntigonCt 
Oedipus prays to the dread goddesses to have pity on him and grant him the peace 
of his Usl sleep. His body ts now iittctly wasted; he will quit diia withered frame 
and die- 

The sound of ftmtsteps is now lieacd. It is a band of peasants of Colonus, who 
Itave been ^■arned that strangers liave entered the sacr^ wood and are angered 
at die sacrilege- Oedipus’ ftrat motion 13 to withdraw into die heart of the wood, 
and not let liimself be robbed of death, llte peasants watch for him at the wood's 
edge. But suddenly Oedipus, who is not a man to hide for long, comes out. He will 
defend his right to die. In response to pressing and ptving questions, he proclaims 
his horrible identity. Tlie Cliurus of peasants inmibie with horror and, h^rgetdng 
their promise that tltey would not use violence, they cry out; 'Depart ye from our 
bnd ['* Oedipus is a polluted being, whom they will expel. 

In this first struggle Oedipus proclaiins and pleads his innocence—an attitude 
contrary' to titai of ihe earlier pby. It seems as dtough, through his long suiferings 
and in the course of slow and sorrowful wandciing, he has braime conscious of it. 
Kot that this new feeling raises him up against die gods who have smitten hirn; 
but simply liiai he knows two tilings; the gods are gods, and he is innocent. And 
moreover, because the gods have touclied hiin, because eacli day they load him 
with misery, lie b invested with a sacred cliataaet. Oedipus feels and says con¬ 
fusedly tliai a being smitten by the gods is beyond tire reach of human hands—of 
tlijc rhrcaiHiing liands tliat the peasants stietdi out to seiae him. His sacred body 
must nst in the grove of die Eumenides. Labouring under die burden of divine 
malediciion, of pollutions unknowingly contracted, his body which is both impure 
and sacred (these were the same dilitg for primitive peoples) henceforth disposes of 
a new power. He is like a rehc, a permanent source of blessings for those who 
preserve ii. Oedipus proudly announces it to die peasants; by bringing his body to 
the dwellers in Attica, he is udeiing a benefit to tlie whole country, and to the city 
of Athens who^ greatness he will assure, 

Tlie peasants draw back: Oedipus lias won his Hist comesr; and the drama 
pursues its way with nuraerous pinpliiti. 

Tlu? must heartrending and decisls'c scene is thai of Polyneices' Bupplicadoti 
and bis father's grim refusal to hear him. The son is tiow before the failier— 
the son who had driven him out and doomed him to misery and exile. Polyndees 
is at first paralyzed by what he sees. This old man who drags himself along the 

/jffJ.j p. 
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highways bereft of eyesi^H, his cheeks hollow with hunger, his liair imkcmpt, clad 
ina dirty doak of which tile filth is slicking to die filth of Ms old body, this wreck of 
a man is his father. Tlic man whom he was proposiiig to supplicate, perhaps lo 
abduct, in any case to take with him to save him from his enemies and restore him 
to his throne—he can no longer ask him anything: he can only confess his fault 
and seek pardon. He docs it wHih a simplidty which excludes anv suspicion of 
hjTiocrisy: every tiling in liis words bears tlic mark of sincerity. Oedipus listens 
but does not reply a word. He Imies iliis son. Polyncices, faced with tliis block of 
haired, asks Antigone what he should do. She says Begin again and continue. So 
he resumes his story, idling of die quarrel tus'younger brother, Eteocits, liad 
picked with him. He is speaking not only fur liimself, but for liis sisters and Ms 
fitthcr, whom lie promises to reinstate in tile p .ifa t.v;. 

But he is still confronted with die same wall of implacable tancoun Oedipus 
reraaim motionless and untamed. Finally, liowever, die lieiald asks liim to reply 
out of deference to Tlicseus who had sent Polynetecs. Now Oiis malignant and un- 
sodable being is courteous, and he replies but only out of regard for his host, and 
h’is reply ts to burst into horrible imprecations. This old man so near the gates of 
deatlv so desirous of the peace of tile last long sleep, does not yield an inch from 
his inexpiable liatnid, even at this moment when he sees his prodigal and repenwni 
son for die last time. 

In numerous scenes of this long drama we see an Oedipus pacified, an Oedipus 
at peace conveising in happy friendship with Theseus or in the sweetness of 
aficction witli ismene and Anyone. This appeasement of bis wrath u-as alwavs 
due to ihe long appremiccsliip m suflering which Ms wretclied condition Ims 
imposed on tiim. He has learned, while n'andering on the highways, 10 bear his lot 
and adapt himself to his miserable existence. But forgiveness and forgetfolneiis of 
ofrenecs, lie lias not learned. He docs not know how to forgive his enemies. Mis 
sons I^ve treated iiim as an enemy: he returns blow for blow. lie curses his suns, 
and ot all imprecations a fitiher s are the most terrible: 


Jt /ri^ notig 

Tkaf thou shall ever Iqy thjjt uaste. 

But thou thyself sholtfail, wu& hluoJ di/Utlj 
jp shallfill f htothetl Once igfttg 
/ Sr^thgJ thes^ cufsis deep upon yon ioth. .. 

He repeats tlic regular formulae so that the maledictions he lias tailed down inav 

act ot chems^fves; ^ 

^ Tmnifc. dii?d, p. tw. 
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Slain hy a ^mihet*f kandj andsl^vfg him 
If'lio dwi tktt firth to exiie^ So I curst 
And call on that dttar dark o/Tanaros, 

My father's home, to snatch theefrom the earth. 

And cad on these dread Powers, and 1 Invoke 
Ares who stirred this jeaiftd hate inyou^ 

Hear this itnJgO thy way/ And then ftroclaan 
... that Oe£pus has left 
To both his sons such legacies as thesa. 

After cursing his son, the old man suddenly tails silent, he witJtdmt\'s again inixr 
his stony silence, ^'liile Antigone and Polyndces veep long logetlier, The young 
man at iengih seta out agsain lovards his desiiny. Never in the course of the play 
lias the old man been so terrible, Or perhaps luither from us* He has ferodonsly 
settled his accounts with life. And now ihe gods are going to glorify Iiim. 

A thunderclap is hoard. Oedipus recognizes die voice of Zeus V'ho is calling 
him. He asks that Tlieseus may be hroughi, as Theseus alone roust be present at 
his death and receive from him a secret he will transmu to his descendants. 

Oe^pus is free of alt feat. As tiw solemn moment approaclit^, we feel as though 
he has Iwn delivered from die weigln of iris wretched morml body. His blindness 
is no longer an obstacle in his path: as he says to Tlieseus: 

And/ myself, with none to guide my steps, 

IFill show the spot where J am doomed to Se/ 

He feels in his limbs a light that is touching him.* Guided by the invisible light he 
makes his wav into die sacred grove, followed by lus daughters and Tlieseus, Tlic 
Chorus sings of eternal sleep. And now a messenger remms, 'Is In: then dead?’ 
asks the Chorus. The man does not know how to reply. He relates the last words 
of Oedipus and how he had bade liuewell to his daughters. The old man had dien 
plunged further into the wood, accompanied only by Theseus. A voice had 
resounded in the sky, die lliundcr had lulled once more- Tlw others liad moved 
away'. Wlien they came back, 

. ., loS we saw 

The man no mores he, the king, war there, 

HoiiSng his hand to shade his eyes, as one 
To wh^ there eomes a vision ^ear and dread 
*Tnit»,died,p. ii?. 

* 'O U^tf temte/tderk, thou onetwatf miiu, 

Attit»w Myfttls Ajr^^tbtumieh, 
iV^,ani/ju 11^. 
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Hemaytvith&jru>lo(fk.oit, Ytxawhile, 

Bai little, and we see ksm lowed to earth, 
j 4 dorifig it, and in the selj^ame prayer 
Oly/npos, home of Godsh 

riow has Oedipus died? None know. Is he de^d? Acid wliar is deadi? Is thei^ a 
connexion between Oedipus' U& and this extiaordtnarj' death? And so* what? 
'riiough we cannot answ'er alf diese questions, we liate the feeting tliat, in rliis 
strange d«adi by wliicli the hero vanishes in a light too dazzling for mortal eyes, the 
gods have on beliali'of Oedipus broken tlie course of natural law. The death of 
Oedipus seems, for example to Ntenoche, to found a new world, one in which there 
would be no mote destiny. 

To inierptet the Oedipus at Cclonus is a dlffiodt task. We must first rteaJl the 
important difference betw'een this tragedy and the Oedipus Rtx. In the older play, 
Oedipus had confessed his fault and assumed the whole responsibility. Through* 
out the second pby and in face of most of die characters, he protest lus innocence. 
He claims that this case is one of fair self-defence, which, bcfoie an Athenian 
court, would entail a verdict of acquittal. 

Bur this contradiction between die two dtamas, apart from the fact that it can be 
jusdiied by the space of time in Oedipus* life that separates die actions, is only one 
of appearance. For ibis dime air seveiaj reasons. The most important is that the 
Oedipus of the second dtama is defending his innocence only from the point of 
view of human logic and human law. He is speaking to men wlio Iiave to make a 
ruling as to his fate; he w'ants to obtain justice and proiccrion. He asserts tiiaT jusi 
men have no right to condemn him, and that he is humanly innocent. His inno¬ 
cence therefore is envisaged in relation to the laws of human society: be Is ‘inno¬ 
cent according to die law'. But it is nor affirmed in an absolute way; if it w'ere, the 
new consciousness diai Oedipus would have of it would be expressed In a reversal 
of his attitude toward the gods. His respect for their action in his ow-n iife, that 
mixture of terror and adonttion w'hich he experiences in die Oediput Rex at having 
been chosen to illustrate the divine omnipotence, would give place to a feeling of 
rebellion at having been smitten in spite of his innocence. But noihing of the kind 
appeals in tlic second drama. Here, exactly as in die Oedipus Rex, he proclaims the 
intervention of the gods in his life, and he does so widi simplicity, in the same 
passages as those wffiich maintain his luiman innocence. CFor so the gods have 
willed', or, 'The gods Iiave guided all things.') Tliere is no acrimony in Oedipus, 
in either play. In ffie Oedipus at Colonus as in tiic Rex he displays the 

demchment with the same objeedve attitude. 

* Trans. dtetJ, p. im. 
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/ < 0 ™? Si / Aave eormjycthtowlngfiiatgAt. 

Tie wA&hietVf Aave hfought about my faU- 

The words ‘Innocent' or 'guilty' are too human. The tall of Oedipus simply proves 
his own ignorance and the gods' omniscience. 

0 UI, at the end of the OeSpus Rex as throughout liic Oedipus at Coimus^ it is 
only from the gods and never from Ids own merits, that the stricken king awaits 
Ills deliverance. His salvation depends on a free decision of the gods. The concept 
of salvation itiai is manifest in our drama confirms, dicrcfore, and presents in a 
wijoily new way die concept of fault and punishment as manifested in the first 
tragedy. Oedipus no more dcser\»(*s his saK-adon than he had desired his fault or 
deserved Ids punishment. It is quite evident that the apotlieosis which completes 
the drama and sets a crown on the destiny of Oedipus can in no way be interpreted 
as reward for a moral attitude. 

So it is not the king’s innocence, or bis repentance or his pardoning Iiis sons, 
that determine ilte benevolent intervention of the gods. One drcumaiance alone 
seems to liave dedded them; die esrent of his mbfonuncs. 

One may now try to define die rdi^ous meaning of the Otdipus at ColaniLt 
without fotgetung iJiat of the Oedipus Rsx. In the Ocdiptis Rex the king was 
smitten not for a personal &uh but as a man who is ignorant but who acts, by 
virtue of the law which is cncoimtered by every active being. His only fault lav 
in his existence, In die necessity in which man finds Hmself of acting in a world 
whose b W8 be does not know. The condemnation diai smote him, a condemnation 
divested of any punitive character, smote only the active man. The Oedipus at 
Coioftus ahowrs us that there exists in the universe another law, of which the gods 
ate guardians, and which is complementary to the preceding one; die bw wliich 
sen es the suffering man. The elcvadcn of Oedipus to tlie rank of the heroes is not 
granted him personally as a reward for his merits and virtue: it is given hy an act of 
grace to the sufTerer. As in the first drama Oedipus had been perfection in action 
he has, as we see him at Colonus, reached die extreme point of human suffering 1 
have no need to enumerate lus woes or eaiablish the details of Iiis sufTerfog A 
single line in the first scene is enough to remind us of the abj-ss of mise^mo 
which this man bom to act and rub has (alien. In his e.xhaustion be savs to Anti¬ 
gone; PLmc me then here, and o'er the blind man wtucIi.’^ The contrast of this 
image of the old man weaker than a child is of a piece with the image of the king 

^°*'**’ offered us ar the beginning of 

Now it is this old man overwhelmed fay fete, this sufferer, whom the gods are 

* Tj^t difidT p-^H 
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going io save, whom they have chosen to glorify, not so much on account of the 
way he has cnduieri his woes as in order to manifest thdr signal pow'ei. Not only 
fliTll he be saved, but himself will become a saviour. Hb diluted body will be 
invested with a singubr vimie: hu will give victory to the people and prosperity to 
the land. has he been chosen? We do not exactly know, imlqs^ jt ts because 
he was suffering. Once again the gods ate gods, and daeif giacc is freely given. 

Scarcely do we perceive that in the mystery of the universe tliere exists for 
^phocles a kind of law of compensadon. If the gods smite Oedipus without 
reason, if they raise him again without leasoti, it is still the same man who is now 
smitten, now raised. Wlien Oedipus is astoiuslied at hearing from Ismene of the 
oiacie that confers tliis salutaty power on his body, Istnene replies; ‘The Gods did 
ves thee once, they prosper now.*^ ismene does not formulate this remark as law; 
bur it seems that Sophocles wishes to enable us just to perceive tliar in tlie heart of 
the universe there is not only the liard indifTetence of die gods, bur also a clemency, 
and ibat tile same man may in die course of bis life encounter both, 'fbe messenger 
says of Oed ipus: 

What Jorm of Jeatk 

He diid hiovfs tm rmm^ hut our Thettui only^ 

Sut either someone whom lAe Gods hod sent^ 

Togidde hit stei>SfOr else the alyss of earth 
/n/rrmd/^f7jO0</ had opened itsjavs 

Without one pang ... .* 

The death of Oedipus tepresenis ndifacr the purification of the guilty nor the 
justilicadon of ibe tnnocenc. It is simply the peace that follows life’s combats, the 
repose to which some god guides our steps. 

Sophocles knows, without being disturbed by the knowledge, that death is die 
only possible fulfil mcni of a human life. Man is horn for suffering. Oedipus says; 
In suffering was 1 bom.’ To live is to risk suffering. But the lempomJ nature 
which exposes us to it also accomplishes our libetadou. Oedipus prays to the 
goddesses in the sacred grove: 

Butt Oyt Powers^ 

Grant Jitej aoeording to efpfdlds yoicct 
An issue andeomphtam of lifif 
Unless it ekatteel seem too low f>r thist 
Of all rttxmkhtd the tnostmslaved to Uis.^ 

‘ p. 71. » iiid., p, lao. * fiiW., p. dj. 
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Ottiipus speaks as a good ser^int who has w'ctl accomplished liJs task ofsuifcring. 
He claims his wages, which are die peace of death. 

Sophocles seems to ask nothing mote of deaih dian this peace "tt'hjch is the 
luddcn source ofiiio. No personal irnmortaltty seems to liim necessary', simpJv ho 
does nor speak of it. T)w meaning lie gives to Oedipus' death appears to him 
suiHcicot because the gods i^'UI tliat it should be so. Once again we are brouglii 
bock to the rock of Sophocles’ fijith; to admit wliat is. 

Tlie poet, however, here turns our attention to another aspect of Being, tf die 
gods are perfidious or indiHereni enough to human life and Iiappiness to allow one 
of them to set the abominable trap which we see in Oedipus’ life, their ^-atying 
indifl’erence also comprises goodness, among its irumy choices. Tlisy have changed 
didr mood as a woman changes her dress; after the dress coloured with blocNd and 
eon/lagtations, the dress which lias die colour of Time, 

Tlie colour is pcrliaps less tragic but more human; and after all we ate men, 
which is why the w^hok drama interests and holds us by a mote tender cotd. Tile 
sky has changed, and lias taken on, for once, a human aspect. Hence, in the play, 
so many tjuict moments of calm intercourse, so many friendly presences, so much 
attentive seretiity; hence too the brigli! beauty of trees and hoRCs, of birds singing 
or on die wing, of cooing doves. And then liicre is the long, long liie of Oedipus, 
and of Sophocles, a life which, in spite of everything, has flowed on day by day and 
been breatbeti in as one drinks when thirsty. 

Every mark of friendship or intention to reassure, in the Oniifus Itgx^ had an 
ironical background and only a mortal meaning. In the Oedi/tus at Cofmas the 
slow prepaiatioti for tltc hero’s death is at moments so full of kindly friendship 
that these human attentions, whidi unite by diance with tlie divine goodness, at 
last impart to the drama as a whole, the drama of Oedipus’ death, 3 sense of life, 
Tliis sense of life is ptcsetit tliroughout the tragedy. It is woven constantly into 
the fabric of the play, like the scarlet thread woven into the white sails of tlie old- 
time English ships, which, in case ol slupwrcck, enabled scandiers to roach tile 
scene of disaster. Thus this, draina of death contains a piKiious and constant value 
oflife; but all this culminates at the end in tlie signal gift which the gods grant to 
Oedipus' mo mil remains. 

He lias been chosen by die gods to become, after death, an exemplary image of 
human life, woeful and courageous, a kind of life-force tliat wiN defend the soil of 
Attica for ever. As he Las been, so be will remain. He had been vindictive to die 
point of pronouncing malediction on his son, But this feature is in harmony with 
his new character as a hero. Of heroes, a certain scholar lias written: 'Tliese 
superior bongs are einincnily injurious powers. WJien dtey assist tlicy at the same 
dme hurt, and^they lend their aid only on condition of doing harm.* 
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The iraniortalJcy of the hero Oedipus is in no way Iiia personal immorraliry in a 
distant beyond, but on ihe contniry the dntaijon, on the very spot where he 
finished his course, of an excepnonal power granted by the gods to Ms mortal body 
in its lombj and to h.h anger against the enemies of the Athenian community. 
Oedipus no longer exists, his personal and historic existence is ovct^ but tile warm 
blood of his enemies, flowing on tliis soil of Co lonua, wiJl one day i^arra his icy 
corpse wnth passion. He desires it, lie declares ir in die very heart of the drama. 
Hb personal destiny is henceforth at an end; bur his tomb subsists in a place wliere 
the active powder of the gods manifests itself on Attic sojL 

If he has, again, any human existence, this is far less personal than colkctive. 
He will exisr to die extent in whidi lib people and rlieir descendants 

remerabcf and make use ol him. His exisience is therefore closclv hound up with 
that ot the community of wdikh the gods have made him die protector. Tills public 
meantiig in the deaili of Oedipus corner out verj- clearly in the last instructions 
the old man gives hb daughiers. He insists strongly that they sliall not be present 
at his death; only Theseus, the head of ihe Sore, will he present and will rransmit 
to bb successors the secret that Oedipm will confide to liis keeping* llius die 
deatli of Oedipus is no lunger his ow n^ any more tiinn ir belongs to thwc he has 
loved more than anyone in the world will ever love them. Ir is nor a priv'aceaiTairi 
but one that belonf^ to Athens and the Athenian king. And lastly, its meaning is 
one of life and of Atlienjan pubKc life. It is not the end of Oedipus" story, but a 
pledge of dumrion far the people who will venerate him. 

And now Oedipus Itas |oined ihe company of heroes who protect and defend 
Athens and Greece: heroes consecrated by genius, Homerj Hesiod, Ardiilochus^ 
Sappho, Aeschylus, Very soon Sopfuxlcs too will take lib phec in iliia considb- 
rion of bright presences tJm watch over the Athenian people. Men sometime 
contrive to force die hand of destiny and install theinBelves in the heroic Jicavcns 
by dint of genius or misfortune* Oedipus and Sophocles liave coual ridtt to a 
place there, 

Sudi is the poet's bat reply to the question which the le^d of Oedipus liad 
5ci before lum in childhood and which he only solved at the end of hb life, w'hcn 
he was facing the gat<^ of deatli, now open to reedve him. 
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AND POET OF PRINCES 


I ^indar, T fear, will soon be accessible only to a few specialists in Greek 
^studies. This 'singer of coachmen and bojting-matches', as Voluire called 
bim—insultingly and very inaocuratelvt chooang the meanest words that 
he thoughtcouid be applied to [lim—this great lyricist whose iiiutgination was 
bred by victories in, sport and athletics, could scarcely today laise liie enthusiasms 
of die CTOfl'd, even if ‘hands and the virtue of feet' liave recaptured the place diey 
had loTig ^ixioc losi in popular favour- 

in this work in which everything proceeds By choice, as a matter ofcltance or 
cdctilation, I nuglit have loigotten Pindar, as I shall fbtgct many odterspirits of 
an ynplitude eijual to his. But many reasons have stayed my hand. I did not wish 
to limit this work almost endrely to cctt3«n aspects of Ionian or Ailicman dviliza- 
don. 1 wished also to touch on those high poedcal values produced by the rest of 
Greece and notably by tlie countries which had retniiined faithful to anarisiociaiic 
regime; and 1 wished also to do justice to Dorian Greece, of which Sparta and 
Thebes were the head. Apart from that I could not jjgree to refuse my readers tile 
keen pleasure of loving Pindars biilliaiit verse in the enthusiastic way in which 
Ronsard loved it. With Aeschylus and Aristopltane? this dazi-ling singer is one of 
the iliree masicrs of the Greek poetical language, which is naturally unrranslatable. 
Lastly, (his poet whose strange profession consisted in the celebration of sporting 
victories by means of choral song was, by ihU very profession, placed in touch 
with very great personages, such as Hieron lyratii of Syracuse, Tlicron ryrant of 
Acragas and Arccsilas king of Cyrenc. He lived at die court of one or odicr of 
them and became dicir counsellor and friend: an unusually independent counsellor 
even when warmly praisings a fHcnd capable of speaking the truth to the prince he 
is celebrating. Tlicre is greatness in such a man. 

How should we acquaint ouraelves with his work? We have no other means of 
undemanding liim than by accosting him direedy in the exetdse ofhb profession 
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in a few seleciec! odes, and by sedng how he iningles in 3 ‘fine’ but only appoienr 
'disorder^ 'Wfhich is but a pradoxicaj and cakalatcd order, the mythical themes of 
epic poetry which 3 ic tceats in his own way, die themes lie borrows from Hesiod's 
didactic writing or from that of other old poets, and those he draws fmm the 
lyrical efFusions in which he speaks of himself and liis i.trses. To understand him 
means, in fact, approadiing him, as far as tliai is possible in a French commentary,^ 
in his strange expressions which arc at once very indirect and die most direct that 
(^n be, in the pn^giously but naturally metaphorical style in wliJch he writes. 

Here then are a few of his odes» ft will be seen that they are composed and, if one 
may say so, deduced from a few simptc propositions which are rigorously but 
subtly linked tc^erticr. 

The first ol his triumphal odes, dw Tcndi Pythian, though not one of his 
masterpieces, deserves special study because in it we see tlie whole of Pindar. Tlie 
main features of his thought, bis unshakcable religious faith, bis devotion to 
Apollo, Ills admiiation lor Sparta and the aristocmtic t^imes, Ills praise of 
inherited virtue, the primacy be sees in the felicity of great adiletcs, lastly the 
calctilated disorder of the CQtnposidon and the briglidy Hashing denrity of the 
style—here are the essentials of die ode and here the whole of Pindai is, so to 
speak, announced. 

He had been bom at Tiiebes, and in 49S b.c. —die moment in question—^lic w:as 
twenty yean old. Thanks no doubt to the connexions of his noble fiitiiily—an old 
family of pticsis of Apollo and colonizers—he was commissioned to write an 
epinician ode to celebrate a friend of tile Alcuadac, princes of Tlicssaiy. The victor, 
whose name was llippodeas, had won the prize in the double^tadium foot-race 
for boys at Delphi—'in that stadium which is still intact and where it is so good to 
walk in the bracing air. Pindar travelled to Tliessaly, was entertained bv the 
prince and directed the performance of bis Qiorus. 

The ode opens w'idi words dial might serve as epigraph for a targe portion of 
Pindar’s work: ’Happy is Latjcdaemont*^ Ttic poet insists here on itw kinship 
berween Sparta and ITicssaly, both governed by descendants of Hetaeles, of the 
great Tlieban whom lie is conatandy ccJebrming as die model of heroic virtue. 
Tlien he goes on to culogi?/: die young rtinner; and in this connexion he develops 
one of his tnvouiitc tlienics, namely that, as in other noble families, ‘his inborn 

^ *17h iem dizardft**tfmti-tnniritfitditaft‘it A rcfnatk of Boiltau't (TrandaiDr). 

* Or niher ’Enf^lhih' in these circunutancca (Trarukiury 

* TA* Odii PtniLir ,., with on Inuod'jction md in fini'tijh TRUHiliirJtiii by Sii John Sandys, 
Lnndtin and {..anibry|pe, 'ETic Loeb (rEassksI Library, 1937, p, TIkt passaj^ from 
Pindar thai follow- are also quoted from thisvciritin. 
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valour harh trodden in the foot prints of his father',* that ts to say that physical 
exploits as well as moral virtue arc part of what one inherits from one's ancestors. 
Tlien comes the theme of the athlete's happiness. He who is victorious in the 
games, he wlio sees his son victorious—^Tlie brazen heaven he cannot ciimb; but, 
as tor all the bright achievements which we mortals attain, he reaclieth titc uemost 
limit of that voyage,’- Fhe myth, w'lticli occupies ilic cenue of tlte ode, now 
emetges abruptly; flic word 'liappiness'^ has been enough to ictease it. The myth is 
that of ihe liappy Hyperboreans: it was an old popular belief that beyond the 
northern mountains, whence comes Boreas, ificre dwell a blessed peoplc:'ii is with 
them that Apollo, the god dear to Pinikr, sojourns in winter, and from thence he 
returns in spring, flying on lus winged tripod. 

The tnytii, without being rclat^, is simply suggested in lively images and by 
fleeting but striking allusions. It seems like a dream imfinished yet open to the 
imagination, and in whicii visions in armfuls cany the dnsimcr in every direction. 
Tlius we suddenly see Perseus appearing at a banket of die Hyperhoreans. He 
finds them sacriheing prodigious hecatombs of asses to Apotto, wjio, die poet tells 
U5, is pleased by the sacriflee of these lewd beasts. In his abrupt maimer, Pindar 
writes; 'Apollo .,. lauglieih as Ite looketh on the brute beasts in their rampant 
Icwdncss.’* It may be observed iltat this kind of sacrifice was an exotic feature; tlic 
Greeks tiev'cr made such offerings to their gods. At this point Ijow'cver the poet 
immediately adds that from the copious feasts of this happy people 'the Muse is 
not banished, but, on every side, die dances of maidens and the sounds of the lyre 
and die notes of the flute are ever diclitig',* 

Other features provide a contrast. This Perseus, who makes his appearance 
among the Hyperboreans, is the hero who aforctiuie liad slain the Go^on; he 
still holds in his liand that 'head tliat glittered with serpent-locks, to sfav the 
islanders by turning thm into stone'.* But, adds die poet, 'as for me, in die liandl- 
work of the gods, ivoihing ever secmedi too incredible for wonder 


n J Hipp^Ie^ wdiose mme ia ufitutnni (unless it si-as PliridM—thnudi 

Phrraas C^rotlrr^ wm prebsibly his hnne—had previously won the fooi-rare in armouron 
wKsswni ai Olympia (Sandi's, p. *91, note i). 

* p- 391. 

^y qieaking ef'iht! utmost timit' idtiuiTta! Iisrpitiiss, Pindar prepamlin Juartrs to i hj«l{ 
ot the titmosi nortlietn wodd-^the ®unm of ilie 'fappy* ttyperborems-idSuE 

and tmisition fTnmsljiTor)* ^ 

I TmiH. ctied, p. s^t. » p, 

/jW. 'Hic* ifibiuJm wen dutUeii on Scrfphitt, whose king, Potydectes, tried to deceive tlie 

* njarriafit Im did nor ininid to artange. When Petwus 
jS** ^ ^Wusa, iIk Gorgon, lie areeiurd it and was turned ^to stone (Tnui*. 
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Tiic po€f leaves die mytii at tfais point, and^ by means of another Images defines 
his own arc of eompusitionc ‘For tire blossom of these hymns of piaise fUtteth, like 
a beCj from dteme to tlwme.’ He adds a word for Htppocleas. *1 may, ss'itb my 
strains of minsuelsy, cause Hipp<x:teas ... to be looked upon with a street care by 
the young maidens.'^ 

There is another work of Pindar's youth—he was thirty at the rime—an ode 
that contains no myth but is a simple prayer to deldes who were very near the 
poet*a heart. This is the Fourteenth Olympian in which he also ceyiratus the 
victory of a boy, this time in die short foot-race. The ode, brief as it is, reveaJa 
the deep source of the poet's bspiratioti, in hia love of chc Graces. He begins by 
designating the three types of men whom tliey haw favoured; ‘For, by your aid, 
all tilings pleasant and sweet are accomplislied for monals, if any man be skilled 
in song, or he fair to look upon, or hath won renown,’ Now these three blessings— 
genius, beauty, glory—are but gifts of die Graces. Tliey direct all things: 

Yea, not £vii/i fAtf god^ ifrJsr dsnc€ Mu witAoui f/w* tiLI tke 

Grafts , ^thfmu ar€ lAt Lord&f i^u/j iie PytAim 

and ^iiJof€ Mu Amour of fAe Ofymphn FaiAcr^^ 

Tlie poet now riiirnes the Graces: *0 queen Aglaia" (Aglak dispenses glo^y) 
^and Eupfirosynej that lovest the dance and song" {Enphrosj™ means wisdom; and 
in PUid^'s eyeball msdom is poetry) .,. Vid thou Thali^ iliat ixt eiiamoured of 
the song and cLmce^* fThalla is the Grace who gives Beauty, Toudi and Joy) Vben 
thou hast looked upon diis triumphant chorus, as it lightly steppeth along... * For 
I have come to sing the praise of Asopichus * *. because, than^ to thee, the house 
of die Minyae is victorious in OivTnpia/^ TJie young athlete is an orpHan, so die 
poet im'okes the nymph Echo m these words: 

Now/ Alt fAfu, £cAo^ ro Me darh-walkd homt of Ptr^epAmt, and Jear ^Ac glorious 
tidings to thtfaiAef j so Met. ^ . lAfm movtsi tt& Aim iAot^ Atsidt tAt famous vole of 
PisOf Ais son hath crowned his yousAfid locks wuA gafimids wm from the ennoiling 
games,^ 

Thus everything in die event thai is being celehmred is presented as the work 
of the Graces. Pindar^s kingdom is not diat of sensual pleasure* He never paid die 

> Tntns. ciKd^p, 1^7, 

■ IMd, pp. 147^ 149. Asopklitis esnw frona OrdMioniii^ wheie the worship of ihc Gram 
had long Ik^ ci^tablblicd (m Sir John Sandv'm'liiiTodiicidifV n&ec^ p. *45)+ 
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slightest tribute to i!ie kind of man die Greeks called the 'epapliroditon', which 
means die ‘seductive' man. He celebrated tlie graceful or ‘epichari’; his kingdom 
was that of Grace. 
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Tlie last years of Pindar’s youth were marked by a grave crisis in the lustoiv of 
tile Greek people^ the crisis tliat opened in 490 a^c. and recuned k 430 and 479, 
that of the Persian Wars, It must be clearly stated that Pindar did not uiidersuind 
the meaning of these wiars in Greek hisioty, or he only understood afterwards and 
with dilhciilty. He was nearly thirty in the year of .Marathon^ and nearly forty at 
the time of Salamis and Pbtaea. Of the first Persian war there is no echo in his 
sur\'iving worlt^ impomiu as the latter is, Tt is not iliat the name of Marathon is 
absent; it recurs several times but is always connected with the mention of some 
sporting \ictory that lias been won by an athlete whom rite poet is oelebtating. 
Marathon for him is not tin; scene of a viciorv for liberty^ but the name of a sports’ 
ground. As for many Parisians no doubt the names of battles and even French 
poets are only mdiro^tattons. 

To grasp the meaning of Pindar s odes one must understand that, in his eyes the 
value of a sporting victory was at least equal to that of a military viaorv', especially 
to that of Marathon where the Ailienian people saved a democratic lib^ which 
for him had a very mediocre value. Man's freedom and dignity consist, fitst. in the 
possession of his body. For him, the 'fair limbs of youth' ate one of the essential 
attainments of human life, ih^' are attained ait the cost of a continuous act of wnll 
of an unilagglng moral and physical asceticism. 

\V e now come lO ihc year of Salamis, wdien Pindar was approaclijng die age of 
forty. We know the decision that was taken by Tliebes: she liastenecl to the serv'ice 
of the Occupying power- Tile Greek hisK^naiis, from Herodotus to Polybius, are 
tinanimcius: llicbes betrayed Greece. Polybius wriitt that ‘theTliebans refused to 
p to war in the cause of die Greeks and took the side of the I^ersians* and that 
‘there is no reason to praise die poet Pindar who mode it knowii in 3 poem ilia: it 
was necessary to maimain peace'.' Tlius, at die moment when other Greek dries 
wncte demanding of their populations the sternest sacrilice3r--evacuatiQn of the 
lotitory whicli wvts abandoned <0 fire and devastation, and the conduct of war far 
from ilieir own people—Pindar was preaching non-resistance to his compatriots. 
The words he uses m two of the verses of'diis poem that have been presert^ seem 
to indicate tliat lie was addressing the people who wished to light, in order to 


* 'flik may be fragment Siuulys, 

unity (Translator). 
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persuade them to accept die aristocrats' polic)', ilie assiduous reception offered by 
die oligarchy to the Peiiuiiis. 

There is truly something strange in the spectacle of Pindarii die singer of 
athlete and old-time heroes, remaining insensible, at this time of catastrophe, to 
the drama of liberty that being enacted before lus eyes. Did a victory in boxing 

Or in the pancratium stir him more deeply than SalamU^ 

Later on, Pindar certainly had fits of repentance: but alvigys, when speaking of 
fjalaTnj .; , in a lonc of erabarrassment. This tone subsists in die Eigliib Isthmian ode 
wliich be addressed, a few years after the victory, to one of his Acginetan inends. 
He speaks msistendy of the ‘ordeal’ of Greece. He ctaims the right to invoke the 
Muse: 

Ter, nev> that we art mfree from HWiJi. Ut us ml fall win any- /aci effiflaJ 

garlands f nor Jo thou iroad oyer sorrows^ 

But the peril lias passed: 

,., inasotueA as the trouAk that Bellas could not hfook, the stone of Tantalus above 
our head, hath now been turned aside for us fy one of the goih . , . irtan has^ hanging 
over hint a tTeaekerous dme that makelh crooked the path oflifi. Yet eirtn this tttt^ he 
healed for morteds, ifonly th^ havefieedam. 

Tlie passage as a whole is fiw fiom constituting a eulogy of the victors ol S alami s . 
It t$ not a question of victory and glory, but of trial and mourtung. Only towards 
the end does the poet speak the language of those who liad saved Greece, He 
recogniacs, tmpUdily not e.\-pltcitly, that die tecdom he retains he owes to those 
who"have fought for her. The trial, lie says by ^-ay of excuse, was beyond the 
courage of the Greeks^' which is true of the Thebans' courage but not of the 
Athenians', Pindar in fact renders thanks to God, and to God alone, for the happy 
outcome, Herodotus, who was scarcely less pious than Pindar, puts diin^ in their 
ri^t place when he ssys: 'It would not be departing from truth to say that the 
Athenians were the liberators of Hellas: ii was The>' who, at least after the gods, 
repulsed die Great King.' 

Lw us stsLdc other jnarks Di Pindar who pnised tht bravery of 

* If, Ml pitttitne, this refer* tu vene i c ihen ibe plum niwnijig 

of tilt words k; \ vciJI unttidurable for HcHw'- Tliis is tiie>rt mearlnc, of (pven by 

UddcH Mid Scott, SiDdvs idso iorerptcrs it in thk mublfl dwe HcUm cojiW nut 

brook'* il mfun □ troobte *fiOl lO iiited « b«( ilila mist docs not fit the bcause 

i«t i* praising Aegin*, ®d tlw i«^djrcd i>. EversiMae WBgCfis thar Pindar meant 

tnjiihlc that ([Llizscoukl notcftdijii:; (but reUstfid md ihrewofij —Tran^ator. . 

• 0«w shonlrj not fofflet the great passage in die Fifth (for Phylaadaa al Ae^ia), 

w, hath my .,. umgue n, ring out i.pr^ f Wr,- a^tven mw tjmiJthi 

lonJo/dtat {Aepna) afltot ia war that thr was saredfrtun fulling ty htt sodors^yts, iaSwiM, m 
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the A«gineun& at Salatnis, always neglected to ptaj$e the etninent Panhelleiuc part 
played by Athens duiing tltese dcdsive years m the fo rma tion of Creek genius,^ 
Nothing in his education or in his genius prepared him to understand the dty 
wbicli was already become the seat of scientific resardt, of'philosophy*. 

In this first half oi the fifth centur)- the intclleciual climate of Atlims^ as com^ 
pared with Thebes, was one of'wisdom', a climate in which religion did not fear 
the approach of reason. Pindar always detested that. Tiic problems that Ionian and 
Athenian scientists set themselves appeared to him the vainest thing in the w'orld; 
they were people who, according to him, 'gather the unripe fruit of wisdom'. 
Pindar—^and this explains his laclc of friend^p for Arliens—a man w-ho, even 
in die middle of die fifth oentui)*, remained untouched bv pbilosophv. Tlie 
problems considered by the Ionian scientists (what is the world made off What 
produces eclipses of die sun?), such problems had been long since solved by a poet 
of his own country, Hcsit>d, and by die religion of Apolb. Tlie phenomena 
ejcamined by the sdentisi were, in his eyes, miracles of the gods: dietc was no 
question to be asked about tliem. 


Let us now take some of our poet's major odes, the Sixth Olympian, for 
example. It was written for the Syracusan Bagesias, one of Hteron's principal 
officers, a very great personage. 

The lamily of li^esias were lamldsi they claimed desoeni from ApoHo and 
from Euadne, a Peloponnesian nymph wdio was herself the daughter of Poseidon 
and Pitan^, a nymph of the Eurotas, Tlie lamids were dierefore descended from 
two great gods, and they exercised priestly ftuictions at Olympia. But Hagesias, 
who liad gone to try bis luck in Syracuse, liad had a brilliant career ai the court of 
Hieron. Pindar’s epinidan ode celebrated his vinory in the mule clmriot-race at 
Olympia, Tlic ode was first presented not far from Olympia, at Stymphalus in 
Arcadia, the home of Hagesias' mother, and a second time ai Syracuse, 

The ode is divided into three unequal parts. Tlte first is a eulogy of the victory. 
Tliis is supported by a splendid image which serves as overture to the whole 
poem. We see a magnificent palace being built; the porch dazzles us widi its golden 


tht rviaAuJp JM/m, ^, (v«rla TnPiJU cjKd* 477), 

Here he lendcrt tionour for tlic vktory m msy. Ii U tnic thit lur adds diit one 

ihoiild oot bossij ^ "Zcos givedi imd giveih rAcrr, * See ilio the First Pyihlan vtw rr 
(TranilatOf>r ^ 

»Tlii» ove^ks the greji Dithymnh (Fragpient* 77, 7 «i *d, Sandy*, pp. in 

honour « Adimis bidwaa of Hellas... cty divine-, in tccognititwi of whkb tk AtlicniuM 
preKbud him wilfl a hmdfoaie gift, set up his sEsrae m the dtv, and appointed Mm 
or eaniul,u Thebes (Tnuuktor). 
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pillars tliax slune to die liorizon. Now the palace is the odej md tlie colonnade is 
the glory of Hagesias who is both seer and Olympic champion, Tliis opening 
portion of the ode is full of hriUumt allusions^ including the one to anodier 
warriox-seetj a hert> whom Zeus honoured by cau^ng the earth to open and 
swallow up him and Ills marcs: he was a popular Tlieban Itero^ and later Pan- 
hellenic hero. Tlie opening of d^c poem b like a dense grove of mingled images^ 
illumined by the sun's rays. 

To reach the second and most important part of the hymn^ namely the myth^ 
Pindar asks tlie driver of Hagesias' chanot to 

Yoke flic sturdy mules^ wrfA all gi^od lhat so we OUf cat bt ihc clear 

and open paiA uf* song^ and i&iU I /^ay nr Iasi arrivi at tAc tAcme o /'iAe dcsccni oj^aar 
kcrccs. +, ^ 

Thertfire is it ?ncctJbrtis to i}p€ /hr them she portals ofsong^ *, 

\Vc shall now Icam from the poet, a beJtcver, the story* of two seductions 
effected by gods. On the banks of Eurotas there once lived tJie young nymph, 
Pitan^. Mingled with Poseidon, she 'is said to liave borne Etiadnc of die vioiec 
itcsses. But she, witli the folds of her robe, concealed die Iruit of her unwedded 
love/ Thereafter she sent the child, conceived of tlse god, lo the banks of another 
river, the Alpheus; and here Euadne grew up *aiid first tasted the sweets of love in 
the arras of ApoJlo**^ The iadier^ went lo consult the omcle about this imolctable 
and splendid disaster. 

M^un^^l^lCf she laid dawn her crimsm jonc and her sHvcr pircherj and *ncuiA the 
61ue AfflJb? was ahout to hear a 6oy inspired if Aeaif'cns and the £^td cf ihc golden hair 
sent i& het old the gentle goddess of iirtAf and tAt Fates^ andjtcm her wontAf and amid 
sweet sorrow^ f^rtAwiiA came lamas to the lighs af /ay- ^nd sAt^ though sore dif- 
tressedf was Join t& leave hini there upon the groands the ufill of tA£ godsy niw 

gtt^'-tyedserpents tended the ioAc wttA the iane^ the AarnUess tanCy. of the honsy^AcesA 

Tlie reader w^ill have noted the paradoidca] expressions iliat confer on Pindar s 
stjde its peculiar colouring; expressions such as 'harmless bane * 

(Aepytus now Tctmns from Delphi, whctc he lias learned that Euadne s child 
was begotten of Apollo and is destined to become a great prophet. He ^inquired 
of all in the house, louching the child'; but they liad not seen h—Translator),^ 


^ Tram, detd, ik f 7^ 

■ Acpycii^ king4}f Aic^bdk, was fbstEr-fajhercjf Eujdii^ (T rajtilarorjii 

* Transy dtedr p* 

® i hiive irts F r tffl tlictc details in ntiifijr to stplun what fodorws ^ITEAiisbior^p^ 
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ni 

tltbiigk k kaJiicn hom(&iys niarv^I ;Jwr h hadli^n ki^n crtiidtke 

fusiis oTid ki th^ hound/^*^ krakity. with iw dasnlyjhrm sit^piiJ in tk£ gcldcn and ike 
dap purpit fight i^f pmisUf^ ikafjhre It waj ikat Iih m&iher declared that he should 
oc tailed for alt flute Av the mchitg name of lamus^ 

lllese flowers, vvitli their tays of gold nnd purple ‘were wild pansies, which in 
Greek are called imr a word ihai tiho designates die vioki. 

From Delphi^ Apollo didmi hia son; and the laat scene of die niydi shows us 
what we should call dH* haptism or cxmsecration of the young bov! 

* * ♦ when he had eziiamcd ihi ripe hloom (f Ncie of ihe golden crow/ij. he stepped dmin 
into ihe midst of the Afphcasr and there ins^cd Ms grmdsire Posddim that ndeth 
aftr^ tmd the Archer that waicketh henyen~iudt Del&Sj preying that hU head 
might he crowned with honourj, and whh the care of the people. There ^ jn the nighty he 
stood heneath ihe open slys ^tsd in accents dear kb Jathtr*s vdee replied to Wt, and 
sosjght Aim oiitt ^ Arbe^ my sm^ andJhUow thou my rmeCj and hither come to a /mum 
ikat wdeometh c///' Aitd so they went to the steep rock of the lofiy hill of Cronus^ 
where the god gave him a doui/e hoort cfprophecyw * * 

One rcalbes the suprejne brillianoe of such poetry. With iis unusua! movement it 
floods us, like the flowers the pex^t evokes, with tuvs of gold and purple* It shines 
like stinliglit and again it glitters like a changing rainbow. 

The last part of the ode brings us back to die presenE time, to a eulogy of the 
victor, which b also a eulogy of Pindar^s verse* Taking up a coarse sarcasm of the 
Athenians regarding Boeotian lack of culture, a sarcasm which must have touched 
liim to the quick, lie (calls on Aeneas, die trainer of lib Cliorus) \q know whether 
in very tnidt we Im e escaped ibe old tcprmch that telledi of‘‘Bocorian swine'' 
His poem is a ivpiy to the itmilt. He declaims that he is inspired; in a language 
enigmatic and full of secret meanings, lie says: "Mediiiits I have upon my tongue a 
wlictstone shrill, titat st^eth over me, notliing loth, witJi fair strums of mspira- 
tion-'* And then, addressing the clioms^lcader w ho is to accompany Hagesias to 
his new home and then: direct the presmtatjon of die ode, he cries: 

For thou an u faithful messenger^ a very scroli-wmd of the fcdr-halred Muses^ a 
sn^ct iiassail-Fowl of ioudiy-sounding songs,^ 

The last verse of die ode is a prayer to the Lord of die Ocean (to grant a safe 
voyage and) to 

gk^e new growth to the gladsomejiower of my sofigs^^ 

I Trans, cited, 

* Ihid., p. 6^. ^ IMd., p, <Si. * Ven* mj, p. 


i|, Oa^ghtfr fmhadn^ Mr fiaher, Cp ef Di>uru (e. ^So) 
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One need scarcely commenc or expUin the connexion ben^een the three piirts 
of the poem: the etdpgv of the viciott die myth^ the good wishes for the victor 
and prayers for the poet. Tliese elemenu, based on historical reasons^ ate ck-ar 
enough hut external to the poetry- Tlte connexion is not one of transitions 
or circuinstiirLces, bur is jnicmai to the poerry of the t-rde. I have suggested it in 
passing. 

The golden pillars before the porch of the hymn^ the mules spoeding along die 
sunlit tiadCj then the flood <if die central images: the woman with the criimioni zone 
w^ho bears tlie child of a god, the babe's flesh baihed with the light of fleld-flowers, 
the night-sky titat overlooks the scene of baptism in the AJpheOs^ and, at die end, 
die 'shrill wdietstone" on tiie poet's tenguo and die secret language of llie fair- 
haired Muses—all dtis makes up a utuque poem, a sort of half-fteni'Jed vision, a 
poetry at once fanutiar and celestial, composed of Stonge images ;uid drcxmi- 
shapes, which, in die anrusli of a style that animates die whole, confen* on die 
work an indescribabk condnuitj'* A style ts bom and from the first verse to tlie 
last, unfolds like a rare and marvellous blossom. 

© 

Kndar crossed to Sicily more tlian once. Living in dose touch with Tlieron of 
Acragas and Hicron of Syracuse, lie vied with the great Simonides, and wills 
Bacchytides, in singing their praise. More than than he was ihdr counsellor and 
friend, and in die difEcuh part he dius had to play, he addressed to them the 
strongest moral exlsortationi, bo^ on his own religious hiidi w'hidi girded him 
with every kind of courage* Tliu^ iwmc notable; commi&sionsi, which he might 
have liad, w ent to Bacchylides who w as more accommodaung. 

The Third Pythian show^a os the inttmacy of Ms relations witli Hieroii. It is not, 
properly speaking, an epiiiiclan ode but a pmonal letter written by the poet; not 
on the occasion of a sporting victory but o f an attack of gravel from which tlieron 
suffering. Thus it is a friesid^s letter of consolation to a sick man* 

He begins by regretting that the centaur Cheiron w ho, according to the old 
tradition, was the &dicr of medldnc and the master of Aesculapius, is no longer 
alive* Tlien he relates tljc hirtli of die god of medical lienee, Asklepios (Aescu- 
Upius). This was the story of the toves of Apollo ^d the nymph Cotonis, 
nymph was of wayward una^natiotu 

. « * j/t£ tpas ena/rj£>iir€J oiAtfy*^Aerc—ihat jrassimj wMci cn 

Aave fih. Fafg amf>ng men, tArrie h a fixtlish €cmpimy oJ~th^?sc wA^^ puttifig skfmi€ on 
ihilr homCj out rAciV dreanis in Ajspes sAxxS not ir 

filJilliJ. 

H 
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Slie was exposed, in slion, to the most htizarilous drcumsEance, She, 'wlio ‘bare 
within her the pure seed of the god', had not the paiienee to await the marriage 
which, according to L ustom, Apollo promised lo prepre for her, for 

she slept at the couch ofa stranger who came fom ArcatSaf hut she escapalaot the ken 
of the watchful god; for, although he was then at the sacrificzal shrine efPytho,yet 
LoxiaSf the fdag of the temple, peTcetyed it In his mind that kitowcth all things, with 
his thought convbiced by tm unerring prompter^ 

He caused the Jaithless one to be dmttzed by hh sister Artemis, who pierced her 
viihatTows. 

The body of Coronis was already laid on the hineia] pyte, surrounded by her 
kinsmen, and the wild llamcs of Hcpliaeatus were playing around it when the god, 
suddenly remembering die child, cried out: ‘No longer can [ endure in my Iieari 

to slay my own child hy a deatli most piteous_Be stepped forwaidj the 

fbmes opened before him and tie snatched the child from his moiher's body. He 
confided him to Cheiron who was to mati: him a physidan. Such b the stoty of tiie 
hirth of Askleplos. 

Apart from the natural link between this m juh of die god of medicine and die 
sick man to whom the story is related, the diaractex of Coronis suggests a discreet 
but precise lesson for Hieron. The poet insists on die dangers of a chimerical 
iWtey’, on the error that consists in pursuing phantorns^ and it is in this sense that 
he tkvelops tiis exhortations at the end of the ^e, 

Rndar continues the narrative with a magnificent picture of the career of 
Asklcpios. We see the procession of sick and w'ounded, some suJTering from ulcers, 
other having been wounded with spear or sJ!ng‘Stonc, others wasted away with 
fevers, from 'summer's heat or winter's cold', but all cured and delivered by 
operation or remedy. 

But Asklepios allowed himself lo be tempted by the unredizable. He wished to 
fiaroe the liand of nature by snatching from death a man whom natiuc had cod- 
demnedA Without besitatitm the thunderbolt of Zeus struck dowm both doctor 
axid patient in ilic death iliat destiny had u iJlcd. 

Wg now return to the train of reflexions inspired by tlte portrait of Coronis. 
We should not seek tlte impossible but consider ‘what lietii before our feet'. And 
what is this? To know 'of what estate we are'. Here the poet utters valiant and 
splendid vrords: 

» Tians. died, p, 1S7. * p, ,8^. 

• Rut iil» tie ^ ‘oulinlled by the Im^ of grinj even seduced, by a splendy fee of 
goU lud u» pidni, w bring back ftotn dead) one who s™, ji» lawful prey', n'rms. deed. 

p* i^i)—irMislitor* r ^ v 
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Seek Wf »my Jou/, ike life of the ttnmorttdsi hut enjoy to the full the reeourcee ikut 
are withm tky reach} 

Such is the counsel he has llie courage to pioScr to a sick man. No doubt AsKleptos 
effected many cures. But reraembef that thou must die, and meanufmic act. But 
Pindar does not suggest this lesson in the tone of a lesson. He does not say: *Do 
this. Hope not for that.’ It is to himself that he says: 'Seek not, my soul... / This 
indirect speech is dictated by tact as much as by fnendship. 

After cstablisliing these terms of confidence and intimacy betueen the prince 
and himself, Pindar completes his words of eachortafioti. He even speaks of 
resignation. Thou hast enjoyed the favour of the gods, he says, thou art the prince 
and leader of the people. It is true that Ufc for thee has not always been cloudless. 
But thou art not alone: think on the heroes of the past. ^ hich leads to this maxiiu 
for die conduct of li^ 

... if any mortai hath in maul the amrse things take m very truth truth’ with PinJar 
often meiois Veni'rV), right it is far aw, who hath received favour from the hlecsed 
tmesj to finyoy his lot. yetcAangeftd are the hree{ea of the winds that Blow on high} 

Tlie language was ivell suited to Hieron, a man of a very realistic and posi tive cast 

of mind; he was not unaware of the bw of vicissitude. 

In the concluding verses Pindar nstums to speak of Ids owm lot, as if lie feared 
that lie liad sermonized Hieron too direct!y- 

Smali shall I he t when small is my estattf and great, when it b great. 

Proudly he declares that he too knows greamess. It is the poet's songs that center 
glory, l ie lets it be understood that if great power like Hieron’s is rare, a gmi 
poet like himself is no less rare. For a moment we seem to hear, as by anticipation, 
the voice of the French poet: 

.., Dire{, chantant mes vtrs, et vous esmen eUimt, 

Ronsasd me eeUBroit du temps ^uefesttds Belle} 

But the feeling ia not exactly the same. Tliere is in Pindar both a deeper humility 

■ Tile mos* fmotur qf Rcmuid^s -sqimcts for dt Sufg^tes- Tbr finit goM 

tcimrihing like liiiA: 

in oW tpinfung^tit^<xfyv«pfy 

Atftrtk^ fy coTidU-ii^tj and ti/tg 

Tkat RoA^ard h^Tnntdjouf ffrBlj€ bt da^f gwtefy —(TrwialaMr).^ 
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md 3 piidc', and these lie }ia$ received from his knotvledgc of the law whudi 

the gods prescribe for men. 


@ 


Before we go funlier (nio the relations beween Pindar and (he Syracusan 
prince, let us indulge the pleasure of reading, simply for its beaut)', the myth 
related in the Tenth Nemean. But not entirely for its beauty. Every poem of 
Pindar’s ts full of instruction. In hts eyes beauty is the moit'perfect expression 
wliidi he can give—whidi tlie gods grant him to gjv^io the correctness of his 
thought. 

Tire Tenth Memcan was written for stt A^rgive who Itad been winner in tlte 
wiestling-imitcb. In the first third of die ode he sketches out, with broad sweeps of 
the brush, a mythical background. He rapidly calls up to our imagination the great 
myilia of Argos, a medley of gods and heroes and celebrated beauties, Alcmena 
and Dauae are visited by Zeus; Perseus is carrying the head of .Medusa; Hyperm- 
nestra, the only one of the Danoids who, on the night of Jier marriage, spwed her 
husband, is thrusting the dagger back into its sheath; iro sec Epaphus founding 
numerous dries in Egypt witli hh own hands; and lastly Heracles, the most 
illustrious son of an Argive lady, appears on Olympus beside hU consort Hebe 
youngest of tlic tirunortal goddessi!s, * 

In die angle of this stage-setting, die second third of dw poem presents ,he 
winner, the Argive Theaeus, Standing in die front of the stage, though somewhai 
withdrawn, he carries the crowns he has won in various games. We even sec the 
great amphora with its prevision of oU whidi he has brought back fcm -liliens 
one of the Tanathenoio’ amphorae that are familiar to us tiireugh arclmeotogicii! 
rcseardi. His parents, also winners in the games, form with him a kind of modem 
group. 

Next-^fter roughly brushing in die background and rapidly imrodudiirr the 
few coniemporaty figures—the poet devebps his myth in fiill davlight and with 
an incredible fiminess of toucii. This is the story of the nt^o divbc athletes who 
are ^trons of athletes. Cantor and Polluxt asplcndiJ story from the pfasik point 
of view and lor the vigour of the sentiment. ^ 


The rarm broUios were Un.g ,1 Sputa iu Uicit mow but ilisv bad 

r “l C»<ur »», 

Lyaacu., iha dractied Wm i* K..; siJ 

tarn die of rareore, H. oalW Idas; th« of d«ra .oqjrfred Cuiot 

asl^p, ^ Idas stnoic hlin ssidi hi, spa,, u aortal blow. PoBuj, hawovor, ,ho 
alo™ of dio re-o sras th, soa of Zoos and iamortal, so. off in pareai. of tbo 
murforors. Ho care, ap »-,* thorn i. a grevoyaH. Here drey renred .■ bay aad" 
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defend themselves snatched up a headstone t^'hicb was that of thdr father^s t 5 ia\ne. 
With diis they struck Pollux in die breast; but* unfliiiching, the hero tJirust hJs 
bn:3n2e spear-head into Lynceus^ side, wliik Zeus, glonf\dng lib son* hurled a 
smoking dtunderboli against Idas; 

imd m that londyplaci^ f^ey were consumed mgether} 

Pollux hastens back to liis brotlier^ -whom be finds still breathing but sfiaken 
vnih 'convulsive gasps', Poltux burst kuo teats. Could not Ms fiulier, who is all^ 
powcriul, ^ this beloved brother* hb dear companion in toil? He prays to Ms 
fadiet, Wiihout Castor* be has no wish to live* Then Zeus appears to his child. 
Father and son stand face to face. TJie god offers Pollux only a bard choice; and 
yei his words lave a gentleness diat surprises us: 

art my sm , * * io/ 1 grant thet rAyJhl! chcacc in this/ ifth<^u dssirest r p 
denth and grievous cldj and fo dnef! ihysdfm Olympus whk mcj and with Athene, and 
with Arcs of the darksome spear ^ thou c<ms£ have this lot appointed if t/tou 

cantendsst for tM' htatfter, and an minded to have an cjual share wish Aim in all 
things^ then mi^st thou hreat&e fir half rAy time Aeneath the earth, and fit half tky 
time in the golden hamiCs of hmven.- 

Pollui does not Itesitate for a moment; and so lie se^ Casror*s eyes open and Jieats 
hb voice once more. 

The myth, ’a^hidi is related in less than fony verses* is of a matchle^ beauty. 
The vivid colouring and the perfect propriety of die narrative srand out in strong 
relief from the deliberately vague background of the ode, Tfic beauty is in the 
feelings os weti as the altitudes, and botli lia\T^ a common attribute which is 
nobility. AJl the anitudes—^fatber and son lacing each othet^—aU the feelings, 
PoIlux^s prayer and* domitiadng cverj^tliing* tile severe choice that Zeus offers his 
son, ^md lastly Pollux's reply wliich is simply a gesture of brotherly love; to have 
Castor's eyes opened—all this is full of grandeur* 

But there ts nothing cunventioipl In ibis nobiliry; on tlic toniruTy, some un¬ 
foreseen detail constantly produces an effect of surprise. Tlie young man resdugin 
the hollow tree* the strange bairic in the graveyard—such tuudics invest ilie 
andent myth wiih fresJmessand novelty* 

Among die moist mdbiut odes written by Pindar in honour of a prince, we mirst 
reckon die Second Ohnipian whtdi was for 'riicroii of Acragas* wanner of the 
four-horse diariot-racc- When he composed this epiddan ode Pindar had for 

* Trans, cited, p- 4^)* ^ p, 
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many years bmi acquaimed lakh tke family of the Emmenidae, with whiiiJi 
Theron^ the master of AcragSii^ was connected. He kneia' obmir their success^ their 
greatness and the tmis over which Theron and his family had hitherto always 
ended by triumplilng. Tlie Emmenidae^ ivholuid encountered tll-fariuiie and then 
glory, tni^t well, Hte rite family of LnitL^ and Oedipus, smT to iJlnstrate the 
theme of vicissitudcj diai faithful coinpadon of man^s destiny, Pindar has no teal 
tragic Sensei he is inclined to reassuie and console, to speak of the good¬ 

ness and holiness of the gods^ A wdiole current in Ids work leads him to hope for 
the immorutbty of the human souL Plato, who knew liis poeni^j was to borrow 
from him images and argument to tliat efEect, 

The Second Olympian both testifies to Tberon*s greatness even in his trials^ 
and clearly holds out to liim die supreme hope whidt clianm die heart of marL 

The ode belong to die year 476- For Theron the end of die great ad venmie h 
drawing near* Fifteen years of a gbriuiis dicTatorship, smed in a lucky moment; 
Acragas prded with the crown of temples which still inspire our admiiadon. Life 
also is dtaw'ing to its close* Tliis is tile moment for die thouglitiiil and hiendly 
poet to speak to ihc prince? of the pcFwei of Fottunc over our lives. He speaks of 
Our human lot and of death; it is not too mudi to say that he seems to be bringing 
liim theconsoladons of religion- 

In shon and striking plirases die ode begins by necalliitg the splendour, lofty 
yet alw^iys menaced, of'nieron atid his ancestors; 

J'/icron. ^ ts iuIu^iSfk. ihc ^ioic^tjlawfr an auspicious lifti 

&fsifa^tApsc sires muck iS&ur cfikem a kaHoi^'Ctl home 

wm rkc wkd^ ikdraiioued time drew on .., ^ 

Under the power of uoi/eyW, a cruel troiil^ie u ^ueiied ond died wAme^^er 

goodfnriune h lificd on Aigk fyugod-semfote ..., 

^ But dhitrse are dr current dai at tmtes e&mc upon meUf either wuA joys Of 
wish soils^ 

The poet gives examples of die glorious triumph of good fonunc^ 

Tkit saymg AiftretA ikt fair ^droned daiighiers of Cadmus, sorely sufered, Aui 
their heavy sorrow was ahaud Ay the presence of greater Afessmgs. %me!e tf lAe 
streamingkairayerA Ofniddegods Olympian, when she kadkeen s/ain Ay the thunder- 
Mi—S eme/e, Moved far ei^er ^ Polios and, in yefy deM, fy fader^Iems Ma^ed 
£y her hy~crowned son*^ 

Further 014 he praises Thcron g vinues, of which tile principal Isenergvt 

AW, ro wk the ykiory tiinyb^ (he ionutt^gh^th lu rtlt^isc ftom hetrdship^, 

‘Tra».dttd,pp, 
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ThcEon is rich: 

, ^ , verilyf aJ&med witA virmes ^ringoA chance divets ioms^ 

firtf/npung ih Acarr af man m a icen and eager ^msf? 

At ihs bfiighc of this eulogy^ in which wc see tJic success of ihe man of action often 
thwarthig ‘necessity', comes the supfcme promise, that of the tower of Cconus, 
which awaits good men after their deaths 

- ^ t while the go&d^ having the rm shining fir fvermare^ fir efUal nighis and equal 
days, receive the Boon of a lifi &f lighiened toUj nor vexing ihe soU wiih the siret^th cf 
their hands, no^ n&r the waier ofthe to gam a stojity livelihood^ hur^ in the presence 

of the honoured godsj tdl who vi'ere wont to rejoice m keeping their oaths^ share a iifi 
that knoweth no tears, while the oihers endure la&our that none rofi look upon-^Sut^ 
whosoever, while dwellbig in either ^vcrld, have thrice ieen courteous in keeping their 
souls pure from all deeds of wrongs pass the highway cf Zeus unto the r&wcr of 
Cronus, where the oceandtree^es hloM' arovml the Islatuh cf the Blest, and flowers of 
gold are hla^mg, some on the share from radiant trees, while others the %^terfistcreth; 
etnd with chapicis ihereof ih^^ entuine their hands, and with crowns, according to the 
righteous councils of M&adamanthys, who shareth fir evermore ihe Judgment-seat 
of the mighty Father, even the Lord of Rhea with her throne exedted inyand all teside^^ 

Pindar then names two or diree of the elect who dweU tn the tower of Cronus; 
such as AchiUis, whose victories seem to incite the poet to engage in bartJe with 
the men who are disputing with liim tlic favour of Tlierotw Seized with irresistible 
rancour, lie now breaks out in threats; 

Full many a s^v*ift arrow have / imeath rttine arm, within mv quiver, many an arrow 
that is vocal to the wbe; hut fir the crowd they need mterpreters. The true poet is hi 
who knoweth much iygift of nature, hut they ihai have only learnt the lore of song, and 
arc turhuknt and intemperate of tongue, Uke a pair ofcrows, chatter in yam against 
thegoddike hirdofZeus. 

Now, lend thy Sow toward the markP 

Let us interprcL The true poet, die god-like bird of Zou^, ts Pitidaf, and lie alone. 
Tile rivals who ate croaking againat liim are Simonides and BaoebyUdes, loqua^ 
cious crows^ 

As if this outburst Imd restored Hs sense of bakiice, Pindar now turns to Tlieron 
and declares, in concluding, that if self-conceited en^7 wtIIs to assail the glory of 
this prince, it will be silenced by his noble actions, provided he devotes himself 
wholly to them* There is a touch of exaggeration in the concluding verses: 

> IMdu, aj- aj, at, a?* ’ IMd., p. 17. 
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♦,. s<md cm nfi'^r he numbtredi. and who coMld mcr count up all theje^s that he hath 
piventn others 

Passages lilctf the one djout the ^tower of Ctontis* are not rare in those of 
Pindaf £ work$ that have been presewecL I nientioned that Plato remerabued one 
of them—the following: 

Bui, as Jhr those from whom Persephme shall exact the fjenatfj of their pristine 
woe, in the ninth year she once more res caret A their souL to the upper sunlight/ md 
from these came into being august mmiarcfis, ami men who are sw^ in strength tirtJ 
supreme in whdumt and^for all future time mm call them salnitd heroes^^ 

Note also these verses in wliidi ihe poet desaibes the Itappiness of juirt men: 

For them the sun shinerh in his strmgcAj in the w&rfd ielow^ while here *ris nightm¬ 
an J, in meadows red wdth roses, the space hefirc their ci^ is shaded the incense-tree, 
and is laden with gtddm fruitsl^ 

Tlicsc beliefs regarding a future life are not the only ones ’we find in Pindar, He 
did not temaiit fixed in a dogmatic lasluon^^ which was nor tlie andemi way of 
believing: the Tnosi pious of the Greeks were Indeed always very reserv'ed in what 
they said about tile beyond^ Elsewhere in Pindar we see tnan^s survival assuming 
forms more modest: 

77/^ dinx if nwrtali are deathless, although the body Se, Vet he, whose house is mt 
reft of children nor utterly oy^erthroun. *. Ih'ethfree from ioUso/nc labour:^ 

Which means that the dtildren live* w bite he reposes in eternal sleep. Immortality 
is liere bound up with thesurvi%*al of the descendants. 

In odicf passages w hldi arc sd[[ more mimeraus it h die memory of tiic living 
that assuttis immortality, jt is die poet's song thai procures rhe longest survival 
To live long in the memory of one's friends and kinstalb, because one ha$ acted 
rightly, because one lia^ lived asa lunn in good conscienee—these are theihoughti 
wUtdi, cm eby^ wdien Uupe of the tow'er of Cronus groves dimmer^ enable Pindar 
to accept his mortal lou 

* Ibtd, p. 1^)1, 

* T>ii^ Ifi Fraj^ticnt t j j («1. Smdyz, |t. ^-indys tmerprttjs Pimkr's betiif aa folipwe Mm 
ck-oth, the Mjul E5 ii]d* 5 «t in neilicf uoddi. and if acctnuiiis! ngjiicous, rqnt* in tlir Hysiura 
described in Fnuximmi flut En the ntnlh >icat ir ts again irtoimatid, iliis time in one qf the 
nnble pmenatger indlcatisfl .ibevr; a Keond tkiih ami nxncamaiEitn foUnw; and lasrSy^ hiving 

been wholly pnitfied^ fiie stud departs to dte laTandi «f dn: BJefJt (ed. rir.^ pp, note)_ 

I'ninilaiur, 

* Fukgnimt ti9 (ed* Sandyv, p. Tld& tt ila ElyMitim in Hadet: ;j place of tess and rerECwal 

for t^iesDub of JUBt rtiL-n tTrani^tor). 
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Grant me, 0 Ztui ...to reffudn <!W fntc to of/raniinesSf tfiat so at ilmth / 
hequ£ath to my ckildten na tanusAeJjamt .... Arid as fir mt, / woAdyieid body 
to the earth f without ever ceasing from gsvhtgpleasure fo tfty eoatutyTiietif andpralsmg 
what merits pnase^ and apportiotthig hlame lO scoundrels. 

It is usdess to ask which ofthest two men is the fcfll Pindar—lli^ one who believes 
in immoml life or the one who forgpts death (‘Tlic man who liad done whai is 
seetniv foigeroih deaih^) or who cries: ‘O my soul, aspire not to imtnorial lifif.’ 
But there are not two Pindars. TlierG is one poet who believes and who hopes and 
who forgets, and for whom wisdom and a good conscience are enough—in fact 
a man full of cormadktiOJis and not a theologian, k believer, however, because 
even in the days when he hopes for notliing, when he docs not htow^ lie believes 
that there are gods: they, at least, know. 

© 


After these personal passages let us take a more official ode, ihe Second Pyihian, 
which w'Sl] afTord a basis for our conclusion. Whatever ilit date of tlvis work— 
w'liidi is disputed—its meaning is clear. Pindar is addressing Hieron who had w'On 
tlic four-horse tharioi-iace at Delphi,^a prince then in full possession of !iis powitr 
and at a very high point of fortune. He fudges tliat the monieni has come to put 
him on guaH against the tempratjons of success, against being intu:ricaied with 
good fortune. Hence the choice of the myth. At the same time he warns him 
against the allurements of flattery. Pindar, wdio knows that people iia ve slandered 
him in the princess ears, claims, and eserdscs, die right of speaking frankly. 

The poem opens with a eulogy of Syracuse: 'Mighty city of Syracuse!' In this 
address to Hteion’s dry, die poet puts die accent, as he rarely does, on mlliiary 
power. Syiacuse U the 'holy gtouncl of Ares,., nursing-piacc divine of heroes and 
steeds that refoice in steel 1'^ Further on Hieron is colled 'prince and lord ol many a 
battlcnicntcd street and of a host of Pindar docs not, howev'er, in this ode 

enumerate Hieron’s esplotts, hut b content witli dting an unexpected witness in 
support of Ills noble acts, lliis ts the tnaidtm of Loent 

after beTS’Udering ttQuhUs of war, thanks to thjpowers her glance is now stauifist^ 

Tlte Locrian maiden can indeed, from the threshold of her dwelling in \bgna 


* PTObably iifli ai die PytUian gsmeS bin m the nteban loltua fsce Sawdy*, wL cit., p. tfiSJ— 
T ranakior. 
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Ill 

Gta^iii, sing tile praise of iiloron who hid saved her city &ont the covetous 
enterprise of a neighho u ring state. 

The gir! who obeys the duty of giadtude to a benefactor may remind the prince 
himself of this same duc>' toward the gods. The theme of the gtutefiil maiden in 
fact opens liie ii-ay for the my til of Ixion, most ungrateful of princes. Ixion illus- 
tiates the essential truth that fominaie kings who do not give tlie glory to God, 
the sole author of their feiidty, are unw’orthy men. 

Ision had known the very summit of fortune, lie had been tile guest of the gods 
in iieavcn. But, says the poet, 'he could not be content with his great prosperity'.^ 
To endure good fortune is for princes the most difficult of virrues. Ixion dared to 
raise tus eyes to Hera, and a fearful punishment tt'as visited on lus crime. Widi his 
four limbs bound to the four spokes of a wheel, he was hurled into space by Zeus, 
After recounting the mytli Pindar hursts into a canticle of ptaise to the glory* 
of God. He has just been speaking of Zeus, suddenly he names God, because 
this word, mote vast, is better fitted to his religious fating. So he sings his 
psalm: 

Godfuljilictk every ptirpasc^ even as ke detireth, Qod ihat not only virertaietk the 
winged eagU^ but aim sufpasteth the dolphin m the sea^ tmd hendak ifieny a proud 
mortalhetteath his sway^ while to others he g^eth glory that knowtth no eld/ 

Having thus asserted God's sovereign power, the poet does not refuse to 
eulogize the princej Ids praise being minted with counsel even in poems as 
official as this one or as the First Pythian. And, truly, Hieron deserv es praise; 

1 skill ascend a prow that is crowned with Jloweri^ while I sound the praise of 
valour.^ ‘ '* 


Pindar says elsewhere^ thar tile first of Hieron's virtues is a steadiest soul, and lie 
compares Itun to Phitociercs^ the hero who, though tormented with a grievous 
sore, did yet cause his adversaries to give way. In this connexion die old com- 
tnentaiors tcU us thai Hieron, who was suffering from gravel, had lumsclf carried 
in ii litter to die badefield. But energy is not the prince's only virtue, and Pindar 
reminds him that Justice too is needed: 

Steer thy people with the helm of justice, and forge thytongueon the anvil of ttutk!^ 
Every virtue is a gift of the giods: 

From the gods come all the means of mortal exploits? 


t7i. 
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Tlie worst fault in a prince, or inrieed in any man^ is to be unmie to bimself, to 
be an ‘ape'. Pindar says this in the tnosi striking manner: 

Bt true 10 thyselff now that thou hast leamt whai miauter of man thou art. It is only 
in the tyes ofchiltlnn... that the. ape is * pretty ^ ever *pret^*? 

This is 3 lesson on tlic Delphic theme: 'Know thyscU’.’ One Jtnows that &om 
Pindar's saying: ‘Be true to thyself..Goethe fashioned the splendid ^IFerJe 
der du hist' —‘Become wiiat thou art,* 

Gaming back to iiimself, Pindar finishes the Second Pj-diian Ode with proud 
words that free him from the caitimnits of men who were flattering the king and 
tempting him to play the ape. These calumnies are of small account, since 

If like a cork, alove the net, float undipped in the hrine.^ 

Because lie h honest, ‘a man of strai^itfotward speech’. Titc stihightforward man 
always prevails witli the prince, and triumphs os'er flatterers. Pindar lias no fear ot' 
Simonides and Bacchylides who, according lo the ancients, served him ill, and are 
here referred to. He fears only one thing — that of displeasing die gods. 

© 

In every esepression he utters of modesty or even humility, Pindar's pride i$ 
always incomparable. He knows that poets are the equals of princes and that the 
lattcrs^ glory' exists only tlirough the poet's praise. Pindar is never bumble in face 
of the prince, but only in face of God, as the prince himself should be. He was thus 
able to eulogize princes while remaining wholly independent. Besides he praised 
those princes who deserved it. Hieion and Theron wore men of great capacity, 
men enamoured of greacness for thrir citis as well as for themselves. From dus 
greatness moral elevation was not excluded. 

If Pindar praised much, he also demanded much. Wc may suppose that be is 
aiming, in his eulogies, at fortifying the prince's feeling of his true merit. He 
encourages liim too by saying that divine protection is above him; and at the same 
time he reminds liim that his talents and successes are but gifts of God: as he says 
to Aicesilas, King of Cyiene: 

Forget not to pps/e God the glory? 

For in mnl) the good fortune of princes endures only as long as it is founded 
on the fear of GemI and the practise of justict. To act 'with God' is die great 
principle of government. 

Tlie poet b irvspired. It is because he is a 'prophet' that he can demand much of 

» Tesoa. dt«cl, p. iTjf, * llsi. * Fifth Pydujin, p. ijy. 
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the prince. What he demand^) are ill tlte ^-irtucs of the old aristucraijc code: [u^ ttce, 
uprightness, tibeiollty, and also respect for liie people^ gentleness (owird those he 
governs, who are not liis subjects but luj 'leHow-^icKens’. What lie detnaiids above 
all are countge to endttn: ill fominc and that sieadJbsmess^ which is no less 
difhculi, in bearing prosperity'. 

Pindar docs not think that the princely foim til* government ts (lie best, and he 
says so. He prefers the aristocratic form, which he calls the government of the 
'wise*. But tlie government o1' the good prince, cite prince who would be iJio best 
and wisest (and this makes one think of Plato, in spite of the difieretiues in litiicatid 
Tempetament),a rulenckbty conducted, Hndar does not reject- 

What was Ite really anetnpdng in his dealing with tlie Sicilian princes? ^'as it 
not the same attempt that Plato to make in regard to tarer Sicilian nileni?He was 
trying to develop in tliern asense of tesponsibllity. In addressing tliese'ncw men', 
he, an aristocrat by birth and teniperamenr, ivas trying to make them real nobles. 

This he could do, not because he was a lured poet but because, faldiful to the 
mission of die gods, hr revealed to souls Gnamoured of j^ieatness tlie meaning of 
human lite, which is to accomplisii 'noble deeds'. So he holds out the riample of 
heroes and invites the prince to chtxjse iJte Iieroic life. Tlius in the Fourth Pythian* 
w'rincn for Arcesilas, we see tiiu young princes ilironging round Jason- (Hcia 
kindle iitihein rlie lavt of enterprise): 

ihat nont sAaufJ fo hfi ^cA/W. . ., niArsmg a !ift thiU knowtih noptrUiButsh^iddt 
even if death were to he tht mted, iv«* with rht aid of hit camtadcJS, a peeriest elixir of 
prow/tii^ 

They choose die noble and dilHcult way. Again, in die Firet Olvmpian, wrirten for 
H i cron, we see l^elops choosing the heroic li fe; 

Bui high emprite inw^eth na can ard n ight. Yet, at all men must tteedt die, »i^ 
sAuidda/ie, jilting idly in the darhsess, nurse without aim an Inglorious tld, reft of all 

Tlie examples he ofhsrs the prince are tiiose of heroic and noble liv«. Glory is 
the prize, and the surest immortality, Tlie poet confers it. ‘By die poet's songs,' 
decbits Pindar, virtue becames enduring-' In another place we read: 'Tile voice 
of noble verses rings out immortal,' thanks to them, over die leagues of fertile soil 
and the ocean-wastes, the glory of noble deeds sliines out for ever.' And lastly this 
admirable line: 'But for tlic poet's song, all virtue dicili in silence.’ 

Why this enthusiasm and certainty? Because the service of the poet and the 
service aJ |]ie pri net aie both dlvirtc* 

^ Trans, tiled, p. i19, 
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HERODOTUS AS EXPLORER 
OF THE OLD CONTINENT 


H erodotus has been called die father of history; but he niiglit equally 
well be called the father of geography. He olfered his contemporaries 
of the mid fifth century a piaure of rhe whole barbarian ft^orld, the 
word 'barbarian' being taken merely in the sense of ‘foreign’, in die 
sense in which the Greeks used to say iliai ihe swallow ‘speaks harharian'. He 
presented lib readers with the old conmieni, die known, die unknown anti die 
sometimes imaginary, the three old continents. Me does not know why three are 
counted, because, as be says, the earth Is one. ‘Besides,* he remarks, ‘I cannot 
understand why three different names have been given to the earth, wliich Is one.* 
Tlicse names are Europe, Asia and Libya, meaning Africa. Tlie clrservation was to 
reinain accurate until a.I}. 149a. 

Hie earth is both single and diverse, peopled with races and nations which, 
governed by the same elementary needs, satisfy these needs by an infinite variety 
of diffeteni customs. Herodotus’ fundanicntal aim was in the first place to relate the 
great c.ep 1 olts of die Persian wars, Tinse took place about tlic liinc of his birdi 
(he was bom towards 480 B,c.) and occupied almost exactly the first half of ihe 
fifth century. For young Greece they were a dedsive ordeal. It was not only the 
Mcdcs and Peraans but die enormous mass of die peoples of inner Asia, from 
western India to the Aegean Sea, not forgetting Egypt which was also sublect to 
Persia, that these great kings—the ‘Gnaar King*, as the Greeks used to say—flung 
against Heibs, Tlic Greeks overcame the ordeal, fighting the invader as one would 
struggle against die ride; fi^iring often one against ten and thus safcguanlitig that 
fierce love of independetK^ wliich, according to Herodotus, distlnguislied die 
Creeks from all other peoples and made them, not subjects of Asiatic or Egyptian 
sovereigns, but &ee dtbens. Hcrodorus w-as nor nusiaken in distinguishing the 
Greeks from the ‘barbarian’ world by thb feature. Tliey wished to remain free 
and that b why, under die difficidi conditions of a terrifying mimcrkal infertoritv 
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and of the chronic internal divisions tliat set each city in opposition to the othets^ 
and^ inside eachctty^aristocitiEs in opposition lo democrats, they won the victory. 
It vas. their Ineradicable love of libaty that enabled them to prevail. Herodotus 
saj's so clearly; arid that is why he loved his people. 

But if he loved them he was no less curious to ascertain and to make known to 
the Greeks the other, far mote i^werful, peoples who, in cerrain cas^, had been 
civihzed lar longer. He was curious, too, ^ re^nds the diversity and oddity of 
foreign customs. For this reason he places before his histoty of tile Persian Wats 
a vast enyvijy into the nattons who had attacked Greece and with whom at tliis 
time the Greeks were stiJl sery ill ac<|uaintcd. This leads him step by step to 
extend his enepury and to inform his refers about the whole known world of his 
time. 

The title of his work is, precisely, in Greek, HistorLii, a woid which 

then had no meaning other dian enquiries. Before Herodotus, historical researtrh 
did not exist. By giWng the name ot £ri^!rles to a work that was bo ill historical 
and geographical, Herodotus founded these tw-o branches of knowledge on 
scientific research. It b nevertheless true that Jus tempcranient drove him at the 
outset and indeed right through his work, toward geographical or ethnographical 
research before it incited him toseck lilstorica] truth. 

Of what then was he curious? Speaking generally and without fear of error, one 
might answen 'of evcjythmg'. Beliefs, manners, monuments, wliat we call ‘public 
works , tlie nature of the soil, climate, fauna and flora (especially fauna), the exmnr 
of deserts, voyagies of discovery, the ends oi the earth, great dvets whose source is 
unknow^ajid espedally tlic activity of man, his lixmig condidons, liis physical 
complsion, his pleasures, his gods, the remote andquitv of his past or, on the 
other hand, tije primitive efaaraoer of his ti-ay of life. and his work, and his 
Mventure, man in his natural environment and studied in the strangeness of 
bis customs: there lies the main intciesr of Herodotus* £n^uvm. By ^nrme of 
his eagerness to depict the man of all countries and all peoples, Herodotus stands 
out as one of the most attractive figures in andent humanism. 

Tiic word ‘curiosity* which 1 used is, all things considered, inadequate to define 
Hcrodi^ r wUl return to this point. But, having used the expression ‘liisiorical 
truth , 1 ^ anxiotw to explain myself regarding a word which, it seems to me, is 
too rc^Jy apph^ to him. Herodotus, people say, is credulous. Tt is true that, 
T-7 j “ conscientious enquirer, he stUi has the nmvei^ of a 

diild. credulity appears at first as infinite as his curiosity, and one can scai^ly 
spej of the ^thouc the other. But when wemhing has been taken up and 
venfi^ m the light of the most recent knowledge, it must he said that, ai least as 
regards what he saw with his own ey«, he ,-,5 rarely misrakem On the other hand 
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he records the intiiimerable stories rhai were told him, withoui discernment and 
usually without critical judgmeutp He himself to be imposed upon by die 
often ignorant priests who smed as guides in many of die countries he visited; 
sometimes by the comer, Tliis is because he is far too fond of the mart^elloii^ 
of which the stories people told him were full, to be able decisively to reject it, 'fhe 
more wmnderful a stoty^ the more it enjchants him; and he fkasteiis to relate it, 
however improbable it seems to hinu He W'ould^ for that maiter, think he was 
filing in his task as an enquirer, if he did not relate it; W’liik letting us understand, 
afterv.'ards, that he is not a dupe- Note die reservaden he makes when condyding 
die brilliant Egyptian story of die king and the two thieves: 'If th^ relations 
appear credible to some man, he may believe djemj. as for me, my only aim in this 
work Ithe reservation applies tlierefore to the work as a whole] is to write down 
what I lieiiT s&ted by this man or tluu/ 

Herodotus* history constitutes, dien, a queer mistum of sdctuific probity and 
of credulityp He is honestly seeking trudi and g^ves liimself enormous trouble in 
pursuing it to the ends of tlie earthy but at die same lime he sdll has that tasie for 
die manTUous wliich characterizes the young peoples. Paradoxically, he would 
like the tnidi lie is seeking to liave, if one may say sOj a marvellous charactcT, he 
would like his enquiries to supply the mawellous in bushels. For die father of 
history, die acme of the Iiistorical would in short be die marine Nous guaranteed by 
relLible witnesses* He lias the air of wishing diat tusioty were a sort of fairy rale, 
with the proof to hand that it had really happoied. 

Of Herodotus" two passions—his osm for fine stories and strange peoples, and 
his taste for the tmili—it is only loo evidiLiii dmi one damages the other. Hence, 
in his Efufuiriis^ M many absurd (and also amusing^ narratives which he owo^ to 
informers who found it easy to abuse so ingenuous a curiosiiy* But one kind of 
enot wc never find in thiK audior, namely deliberate etrotp Herodotus never lies. 
He is diiceived, he jiiisunderstaiids, he becomes conftiscd among his notes, and 
especially he lets himsdf be deceived with disconcening facility^ provided he 15 
being amused. But, despite all die learned w^orks dial have ^ubfected him to a 
severe and even dismisiluJ criridsm, Herodotus has never been caught in die act of 
lying* He a very honest man, imag^naiLve too, but perfectly sincere* 

And this was a great merit* To readers who were ignoraru of practically every- 
thing about die countries he had visited, it easy to relate anything. 
meniir fui viVnr ct people say* Herodotus did not shield ro a temptation into 
which so many travelles have (alien* 

He a great tmvdier, and vrent hi and wide to coUeci die information he 
gives us. He explored the earth with his eyes and feeij and often no doubt on a 

^ ^Tbe CTEveller tuny lie “with bapunit)-.* 
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jlo^ey or tm .ud ofea by sliJp. m i tbteniiy in Egypt Im i^n «tab- 

He there during the jKtiod of the flooding of tile Nik and wem up the 

Nile valley as fin « tlcpliantiiie (Assouan) ^liicb is at the extreme limit of ancient 
Egypt, near tue hrsi cataract; and that makes a lliousand kibmerres. To the east he 
went at least as far as Babylon, which, if yon stan from tile Aegean, makes about 
two Uiousand kilometres. He may perhaps have gone to Susa, though this i% iin- 
ccr^. In the north, he visited the Greek colonics on the shores of the Black Sea, 
bordenng on the modem Ukraine, It is probable that be sailed up the low*er waters 
a one 0 le great rivers ot die Uki^ian steppes, peiliaps die Diiieper (Borvs- 
ibcne.), K Cir as die ^oti ot Kiev, To the west he took part in foimdin^g a Gt^k 

TriMt^r'^ S^ciwica and lo doubt 

,m? * P^ual wiqwuy, conducted on tbe spot, that out geogmplier 

notld« Je*" cot^sT^xiy asking questions and^g at 

novelties. In Egypt he into an embalmer's estabJishment and obrainrdetilled 

f «f procedure and die price charged for die 

^ranom In tile temples he get, someone to transkre the in^ripti^d interro- 
the pnests about the history- of the PItarcabs. He attends religious festivals 

tEesses. UndCT die Pyramids ire measures the base by countinE Iik st^s and is 

scarcely mistaken in tile tneasurrmeriis lie irive*; Wlim, l i ^ - t 

the Will cimnl., t, *1 lie gives. Wlicn, Iiow-ever, he mes to judge 

trieSSJ P-“y '-i*- Aal«, on, in a)l il„ Lun- 

inM ^ viais and die ve^ many eonntries for whidi, a, he does not visit tlicm, 

'-'-on. he has tS”.: 


© 

One 7.I^L3, tr I?” t T"*' *■'“ " •» 

cshaustiblv But hisEevni^ ^ .'^VP'* * country about which he writes in- 

thr^ cenJl ;S«, h„:^";™,;:; [:„?“*"* ^ 

bevond mud. a. be ,lJ. w ^ me from stravmg a little 

coin^;:;:^"™" t::^.t:,ra^th’rr t 

.'.-T.S.SzT.^vtrrS; 
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of the time—the Greeks—from a land tKar -was sterile and especially ill-cultivated 
and txidly diatributed. 

Tile tliree cotn-gxowirig countries were tlic bud of the Scydiians (die Ukr4il tic);p 
Niesopobiniiii and North Africa. Widt the help of liicsc i.ixaniplcs and by pointing 
Quf, in Herodotus^ e^qibnutians, what is rorreet and what t$ erroneous (and why 
it is erroneous)j I shall rry to chamcterize liis peculiar genius. Foe if geography 
bom of tile needs of the Greet people^ it was abo most commonly^ as it sn-ems 
to mcj bom of the appearance of a new liteimty^ genre or of a mnv science^ of a 
genius that to have come doi^Ti from heavenn 1 do not by that mean that 
tltjs birth of genius h inexplicable or miraculous^ but onty that, even if the con¬ 
ditions which permit it exist, it is in no way necessar)^: it migln not come into 
being, and often does nou In thai eveiit| science and literature sutTer^ 

Coming now to our toiir of the ancient worlds let us Wgin with BabN'lonia- 
Herodotus saw tlie great city of Babylon. Tlic area onefold by tlje walls^ he tells 
us, was square. Thu figure he gives for one ride of this iiquure would indicate a 
perimeter of cightj^-five kilometres; which is greatly exagg^.^mred* Tlsc pen meter 
ot Babylon scarcely measured tweniv' kilometres. Herodotui^ has a cliLld's tov<f of 
big figures. He makes it cleat that in liis time rbe wall^ had been ra^ed ro the 
ground by Darius; although fragments si ill subsisted. Me wanted t^i know' Uivw die 
wall had l>ecn builn It w'as explained 10 him diar it wi^ bviiEr of bricks and that 
between every' thirty layers of bricks a bed of interwoven rushes Iwd been placed 
in the asphidi that serv'td to bind die layers. Now' the mark of these rushes can be 
traced tn (he asphalt winch is srih visible today in rite ruins of the walk 

Mcrodotns describes Babylon as a very dry^ It was the grcaiesT he had 
seen, and in fact, ai that time, tile largest in the ancient wotld- ik? describes die big 
straight thoroughfares inttrsccdng ai right-angles; he admins the iiouses, iliree- or 
four-siories in lidglit, a kind unknowm in Greece; liektiou^ of ihc existence of dur 
two parallel walls built by Nebuchadnezzar* Tfie total thickness of this double 
surra□nding-w'ixll w'as about thirty mcires- Hcrodoms, wbo is lierc for once on the 
modest side of the truth, says about rw'entj^-five. He gives the city u hundred gates. 
Tills h mi error; it w'as only in epic poems that diies hod a hundred gates* In any 
event, he could not cctint diem—as he admits iumsdf—tn a wnll that had been 
partially demoMicd. 

In (he sancmary of Baal, or Ik], lie describes fairly aireuraicly the gieat tower 
wlijcli rose from it in dglit successive tiers, mid its spiral t^tairway.^ We know 

* Ibis ^miiw^y wwu couitructed ouuidc dte '10wets' (as Herndanis ijorroedy describes ilicio.]. 
Tlusre vat a ristiri|; place, with seats, halFwa) up f franjiLitur).. 
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about tills rower of BeV wlncb U out to wet of Babel, froat excavations and from 
Babylonian documents. Rc^rding the diamber in the uppetmosi storey, Hero' 
doius toniarkst 

These same ChulJeans jov 0sii / Jo not believe theni) thas the goJ hiatsdf is ti.'Ont 
to visit the rine atiJ rest ttpan the touche ., 

Hfiiodotus tlien tries to enumeme some of the Hnga and queens who had 
reigned in Babylon. He speaks of Semlramis, a princess si ho lived fram the ninth 
iQ the eightli century B,c., as attested by an tmeription, but who si’as not die 
legendary consort of Ninus, die Setniramis of the hanging gardem W'ho figures in 
tiagedtes and operas. He also speaks of another queen whom he calls Niiocris, 
and who built on the Euphrates, upstream Irom Babylon, fortifiddons to protect 
the city against die grooving menace of the iMedes, Now dlls queen Nitocris was 
no other tliun our king Ncbucliadnezzar. Tlie Persian fom of the king’s naim?, 
which has an ending that sounds feminine to the ear of a Greek, accounts for 
HcxfKioiua' mistake. It is liowcver true that this Niiocris-Ncbuchadnezzar did 
build, to the north of Babylon, various defensive works, including did Sippara 
reservoir, whicli our author describes and w'hidi served to irrigate tbe countiy as 
mucli as to defend the capital. 

It appears, however, from a cimeifonn inscription, that there was no sJqie of 
Babylon by Cyrus, atthougli this is related by I ferodorus in a welhknown passage. 
On the approach of the Persian armies a rebcIHon broke out and Cyrus was able to 
make a triumplial entry. But no doubt when Herodo tus w'as in Babylon lie received 
a version of its hill more flattering to the pride of die great city. He also tried to 
gather information about the new- masters of Babylonia. He doubtless never went 
to Persia properly so^llcd, that is, the region of Persepclis and die mountoirLs of 
Iran. He does not pretend to liavc done so. Bin on tile roads of the Empire and in 
the inns at Babylon (or at Susa, if lie wentjis far) he cannot liave failed to meet and 
quwtion many Persians, and lie seems to have tried 10 elicck their siatemcnts one 
against the other. The information he gives about their education and religion is 
regarded as correct, apart from a few details, by modem historians. However 
stumnaiy his description of PersLin custams, Herodotus appeais to liave caught 
a glimpse and not without surprise of tire moral cliniaie of Persia. 

The following passage, on education, Uoeicbiatisl and Btrictly accurate: 

Th^ eJacate their btys/mmjtve to tivenijvearj oU, artJ teaeA them three things 
pafy;^ riJiiifi and arrAc^" and truth 

» will, a, tmtsliitiott by A. D. GqdW, Undat, and New York, toeh 

QavHdl Libnry, ijji, VoL 1 , p. 117. ' 

* Dor,k J, 5 13(1, Tncu. cited, 1,177. 
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Persian tdi^on did m fact iA4:uIcate die love of rrutlij and norKing could be more 
striking to a Greek who admired the ^faultless lies' of Odyssctis. Herodotus also 
knows about the leligion of Ormuzd and Aluiman; lie knows that Persian priests 
arc forbidden to kill useful animals like the dog and others he has forgotten—all 
the animals dial OrmiiTd had cicaied—wliile it is meritorious to kill aitis and 
snakes w'hich are creatures of Ahrtmati, 

From these e>^mp(es, and if we recall the recent invasion of Greece by die 
Medes and Persians, we shall see that the word 'cuiiosity' that 1 used to describe 
bterodoius is now inadequate. Tilts curiosit}' has turned into amazement and even 
admiration, whether as regards the old Babylonian dty or the motal climate of 
Fetsia, so remote from what were then the customs in Greece. The same feeling 
arises from Herodotus* long study of Egypt and its wonders. 

© 

Before passing on to other peoples, I should like to show how Hecodotus 
pictures the earth. He ridicules those authors of round the U'orhi like 

Hecataeiis of Miletus, who gave the world the shape of a flat disk 'perfectly 
dreular, as if drawn with a compss and surrounded by the stream of Ocean*. Bu t 
in this passage and elsewhere he only protests against the existence ofa rivet oiled 
Ocean and against the regularity of a perfect drcle w-htch would be the shape of the 
eardi. He too sees the earth as a disk and not a sphere. If the image he forms of it 
is n ot perfectly circular, it seems to incline to the sym metry of a d rcle. 

Asia, as Herodotus ima^ncs it, is inhabited as far as India. Beyond this lie 
deserts. Indo-Chirut and China lave been amputated. vUrica has beert deprived of 
its souriicrn portion. Tile periplus of the Phocnidatis In tJie sixth cennuy and rhe 
periplus of i^ylax in i09 d.c, allow Herodotus to decide that southern Asia and 
southern Africa are surrounded by water. To the norili of these two southern 
conrincRts, we have Europe whidi, 'stretching as to its length over the same apace 
as the other two pare of the eartli', extends tight Into Siberia. But Herodotus 
cannot dedde whether to the north, the north-wist and rht east this Europe is 

surrounded bv ft's tar. 

>1 

Here Is (he (hat concerns the first of die voyages 1 meitiioned- It was 

Necliao n, whom Herodotus calls Nccos^ who dispatched ibe expedition: 

Sq sei out df md saUed thi lomksm wkmvtr 

aatmsn coftte ^oidd y?Jvf m and tA^ /md^ ta wAai^y^r port of tA^ 

/nfgAt ccwiffj iA£r£ awisii Aarvtsti tAtUt kavmgguiA€f€d m tAc crep^ smifd 
flMj Mcff after ti^ye<ars Aadpassed^ u wits m tie tAird that tAt^- romdeJ tAe Pillar^ 


* The Indian Ocean^ 
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of HertKlej and came to £gypt. There they said {what some mcf)' beitevet though I do 
not) that in fading round Libya th^ had the son on ihtir right handy 

Herodotus misiaken for once in being sceptieaL in doubling the Cape of Good 
Hope the ^lors would in at noon, see the sun in the north, on thetr right; 
because tliey' were in the southern hemisplteie. Herodotus did not know enough 
cosmography to understand; bur dits drcumsrance, whidt could not bave been 
invented and which he refuses to admit, guarantees die truth of the periplus round 
Africa. 

in his narrative comes the periplus of Scykt, which showed diat soutliem 
Asia like Africa is surrounded by water. 'These [Scylax and his compnions] set 
outf writes Herodotus, 'from the city Casta^rus [which is a town in the Punjaub, 
situated on a tributary of the Indus].., at^ sidled dttwn the rivet toytrards the east 
and the sunrise till thi^came w the jpaj [This river is the Indus. One need scarcely 
say that it does not flow east and that Herodotus is citlier confusing it with the 
Ganges, or simply making a mistake. He continues:] and ii:ya^g ever the sea 
tvestyvardSf they came irt the rhirti'eth mmih to that place whence the Egypthm Idng 
sent the Pkaemdatts afore-tnentiotted to seal round Uiya.'^ 

[ now come to the Scythians. EsEablishnid towards the ertd of the eighth ctnturv 
in the steppes of tlic Ukraine, from tlie Carpathians to the loop of tlie Don (the 
Tanajs of Herodotus), the Scytluans were sdll but link known to the Greeks, Our 
traveller devoted an iniportant section of his work to describing their countrv and 
customs. To conduct his enquir>', he visticd ilic Greek dtics on the shores of the 
Black Sea, and stayed at Olbia, tJie most important of these ttading'towns, a place 
built at the outlet of ilie Scytliian courury-, by ilie lower ft-aters of Uie Dnieper. It is 
nni impossible, as I have said, tliai he went up this stream widi some convoy and so 
gained the region, not fat from Kiev, where were the tombs of die Scythi^ kings 
which be describes with great precision. In any event his information about the 
Scytliians appears to be very cscact. His description of customs is rarely inter¬ 
mingled with legendary etemenu. The excavation of the mounds, or xourgancst in 
that country—among others, the expbrarion of the site of KouJaba, near Kertcli 
—have ccnflimed his testimony where it could be confirmed. As to the bizarre 
rites and beliefr which he notes with delight, tliese have been recently rediscovered 
among tribes of the same k vd oftulture as the Sej-thians had then reached, 

WItat Herodotus hist brings out clearly is the great ingenuity of the Scythians 
in rite matter of resisting invasion. Tilts ingenuity conaisK in retreating before the 

^ Book rV t i 4^1 Train, ciitd, Vol. op, 319^-41, 

■ Book rV^ JJ44. TraiuL died, VoU U.^ p, 143, 
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aggressor, to as not to lei him cotne up with them when they do not wisli him tOp 
and so in drawing fiim on into tlieir vast pl^ns until they are ready 10 fight him* 
In tills procedure ihcy arc greatly asi^isted not only by the namre of the cottiitiy% 
whicli is a grassy plain, but also by die great rivers ilaat flow tlirougb it and 
constitute excellent lines for resisEance, Herodotus enumerates these rivets, vdxh 
some of dieir tributaries, from the Danube to the Don. He e\'cn names one too 
many* 

Here^ since one must select amid sucli an abuncbncc of information, are a few 
details regarding the practice of divinadonamong the Scythians: 

Bui cf ScyiAiaitf Ae s^nds fir /Arcc 

mast if I repute f. wka tfi afiresaid attd tk^ fir fAc most part f<// 

him that lutrh cW suck a nan (nsmlttg it is Cjf tke pet^plc ofi^auntiy^ ias 

firswum Aimsttfiiy ike iing^s kiaf ik^ fir u^A^n tkt St^thians will swear tkeir migkticit 
oatkf ii is Sy ihe kmg*s Aearik tkat tkeir eusiom is ia swear mast salemf^lj- Fartkwifh 
the man w^m they allege ta ie firswom is seized and kraugki m, and when ke cames 
the diymsrs accuse kimj scymg that fktir divinatim siaws kirn to Am*e firsuwn hhn^ 
seif Ay tke king's hcarthf and tkat tkh is rke cause vf tke iiitg'j sichiessj and tke mam 
vekemensly dentes zAa Ae Ufirsw&m^ So it'Aen At dmics ii the kings sends fir ru'lr^ as 
many diviners and if tAey fotf, looking in 10 iheir art ^ prove Aim gtiifry of pefi^'r then 
iJTii^''Afii'iiy Ae it AeAeadedami his goods are di%*idedanumg ikefirst diyiners^ hut f tie 
iatcr diviners acipdi Arntf tAen otAet diviners evne^ and yet again otAers,^ If fA^n tke 
greater numker of them acquit tke /rrcr/i, it is decreed tAai tke first divintrs skaii tAsnt- 
sdves Ae put to death* 

It will be observed that the ttuih of die divination is dedded by a majority^ vote. 
Herodotus conrinues: 

jdnd this is the nimner of tAeb demk Afcnyokc oxen m a waggm laden ultA sticks 
and make tAc diviners fist amid these^ filtering tkeir legs and binding their Aands 
Sekind rkem and gagging ikemf- tken fA^' setfire to ike sticks and dri\*c tAe oxen away, 
afirigAting tkem^ Ofiert the oxen are hum: io deatA with ike diviners, and eften the pole 
of their waggon is burnt through and rhe oxen escape with a scorching^ Tkex' bum their 
di\ineTS for other reasons^ tm^ in die Tfitmner aforesaid^ calling them false praphets- 
When the king puts a fltiEJS to dsask^ ndrher does ke letive the sons alhe^ hut kdis all the 
males of tie family £ to the fcmmlet ke does no hurt} 

What most strikes one in ^uch narratives is tHc impcriurbiible calm with wiiich 
Herodotus relates the worst cnicliics. Here ni>w is whar our historian says about 
the tombs of the Scythian kings: 

* Book IV, f§ &S, 6^ Trans- cited, Vol. D, pp. WSi. 167. 
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27 « ifiijitil-pIiLriS of tie keig;> an: bi lAi- land of G^rrM^^ ^kicA is ihn end of tAs 
rusyigariort of the Ikere, uAemvef eAeif^ Amg Aas died^ lAe SiyrAinns 

dig a greatJour^Om^red fit in the groundi wAm this is reaify fhiy sake np she dead 
man—kis hody enclosed in wax^ ids helij cut open and cleansed and Jtlled cut 
niursA-pIanSs aridfrankmcense and parsley and anise seed^ and smn up ogam—and 
carry him an a msggon to another trihc^ Then those shat receive the dead man at Ah 
coming do the same as do the Mc^ai SiytAiansi that sh^^ cut a part ofsheir earsy 
shave their headsy make cuts rcwid their arms^ scar their Jhreheads and tsoseSf and 
pierce tkeh left hands with arrcu*s- Thence sAe Aettrert carsy the kdtg*! ioefy on the 
waggon so anosAer of she tribes which rA^- nde^ and those to whom th^ have alreddy 
come Jhlh>w them; und having carried/ the dead man to all in tumy fAej' are in the 
eotintty of the GerrAi^ the fanhest dissant of all tribes under their rule^ and at she place 
of iurialr Thefij having laid the dead in the tomi (vt a jtoaccAj th^^ plum spears all 
round the hoch' and lay across them Ufooden planks^ which fA^ then roof over wish 
hides; in the open space which is left in she totnh tk^ bufy\ after strangling^ one of the 
hinges emcidtirus, his csip-bearer^ his cook^ his grmm^ his squiref and hh messenger^ 
besides horsest andJirst-fiuus ofall ehe^ and golden cups; for she Styshims make no 
use of silver or hron^e. f/tsving dam this they- aU build a great harrow of earthy ^ying 
lealoiisly wish one another to make shir as great as may be 

b ili« nun^erous koarganes wfiich have been occavated in southern Russia, masy 
human skeleions togelher with tile bones of horses and a pmhiSEon of articles in 
gold iiave been discovered* An Aiab traveller named Ibn Foszlan^ writing about 
the yts^ A*11. tells us that the funetal rites described by Hcrodoius wer^? still 
practised for the chieftains of the Ukrainian peoples. This iravellec saw the burn¬ 
ing of tlie chief's body tc^ether with one of his conii:aibtnes who had previously 
been strangledL 

After the completion of a year, tile cctetnony js rerteweth this time bv stningling 
fitly of the king's trusiieat serv'ams and the s^mc number of liomsM The fifty 
ser\anis arc then empaled and seated upon the lifw hor$es which have also been 
empaled, in a drelc round ihc tomb* Tliese trophies have not of course been dis- 
covered beoiUNi ilwry weiu placed outride tlte tomb* Tlie obvious pleasure that 
Herodotus takes in relating such siories w idiout flincliing is one of the disiitKtivc 
featurts of Creek civdii/ation. It was not only in the noble sides of ibdr naiure that 
the Greets felt themselves akin to other men, but in every side* The most cmel ate 
nor the leasi imponant* Their hmti^ism rwi$ not one-sidedj it did not simply 
incline !0 tlie ideal. 

* Apparttitly b die regsott df Kiev, 

I iipsinsun jt which tin; Dnidprr is JuvigatilcCr™dator). 

* flijDk 7t.Tninvrifcd,lh 
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After describing die Scythians Herodotus cnunterares the miians whicli border 
on the Scythian lands to die norths ^outh, east and west* Of the majoritv of tliese 
except perhaps the Getae, at the month of tlie Danube^ or the Tauri in whiii is now 
the Crimea, he speab only by hearsay* Mosi of his infonnation cinie from Greek 
traders who^ ftora die Danube co the Volga, travel led through the Ukrainian 
bnds, buying cereals, furs and slaves, and selling oil and aine In beauriful painted 
I'aseSj and sometimes cheap goods from Egyptian bazaars. Htrodotm makes motie 
than one reservation iti diis part of his ILn^uirhs^ but he abo at times gives a 
suggestive piece of in formation. He sa_v3 about the f'Jeutij 

It may i€ tAai tkty art v^i^ards^ tht S^tkianj^ and the Greeks raded m 
S{ytAiaj a year, tvny ant of iKt Meuri ii turned irtto a v^oif and after 

remaining jo fir a fiu* tLyi rtiarm again to Air firmer jhape. for / cannot 

Atlitvc rAiJ catt^; Aut lAi^' tdi if ncvefthcIesjjytafOruijtvtor to its irufA.* 

Here is a better-irkfomied passage about the Andropbagi or Man-eaterss 

TAe Afan^aters art of ad men the most savage in tAeir marmtf of lifif know 
no Jusrict and no faiv- TA^ are nomads^ wearing a dress likt the S^'tkiartu iui 
speaking a Jmguagt of tkeir own^ arc lAt onfypcopie of aH tAtsc rhar tat men,* 

'Hie remark about the language has led to the suppoiiirion tlsat these people ii ere of 
Finnish stock; and it is kno\^% besides, iHat the Finns practised cannil^Um until 
the Nf iddio Ages* 

Herodotus knew that, beyond die country of the Scytlilans, the Neuri, die 
Man-^iers and many others, trill more to ilie cast and nortii, tite earth was stlH 
inltablted and dial instead of the sea, 'which one would expeci, liigli mountains, 
which we may identify with the Urals, rose from the plain. Our chronicler^s 
infotmarion now grow^ more sparse, or rather, as the distance incfeases, fabulous 
el^immts inienningle with it. He^ however, sorts out the material in his usuiil way, 
recording everything but indicating to Ills reader the limits which credidfty 
refuses to overstep. 

Apropos of the dwellers in the hilt count rj' north-east of Scyiliia, he w'ritcs: 

^ , diere are men inhabiting tite foothills of high mountains, who are said ip be 
all bald from their birt.li (male and female alike) and imub-nosed and Vihli long 
beards.* The description of these ^bald" men, by which Herodoms means that their 
hair is spoise* makes one think of the Kolmuks, He says further on: 

TAt me wAerefrom live is called *Poniic^- ir is aAoat tAc si^e of a fg-^trtt^ and 
Aeofj afndt as lag as a Ataiif wisA u stone in ii, IPAtn lAisfiuit is ripc^ lAty Sitam it 

^ Dwk IV, j iDf. Tntn'%. dml, Ik ^ $ to^p p7. 
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tkrcugh thiihf aitd a thkk Hack S^uldJ?ows from it, whkA tA^ caIl *<ijcAv*f th^ Ikk 
this up Of mix it UTrA milk for drinkingd^ 

*Aschy‘ is the name of the nudonj] drink of the Tartars of KaEan.* The Kalmuks 
still use tile wild cherry in die way described by Herodotus; and it is probable tliac 
die tree in question is the cherry, whieJt was (lien unknown in Europe. 

I/onfas far as the lend of rAesc Hdd men havefdl knomU^e of the ctmntry ... 

but, for what h(s b^ond the bald men^ no one can speak v/Uh exact knowlet^f? 

'Hie bnd, he says, is mountainous. He Itad heard that the mountains were in¬ 
habited by men with goats’ feet^ whom lie calh 'Goat-feet', a figurative way qf 
describing gpod climbers. He adds; 

,,,butfiT my part I Believe them not [the bald men who nil Aim about the ^Goat-feed^ 
These bald min ray >.. that beyund lAese [the land af the Goat-feei\ are men who sleep 
Jot six months ofthe twelve. This I ronn^^r at all accept for true.* 


And yet we no doubt h3\e here a confused knowledge of the long polar nights. 

One of t lie feaiures that Herodotus observes of all the coimttics he names after 
Scj'ihia is the cs>!d W'bich, according to Jiim, begins ar the Cimraerian Bosporus 
(the strai ts berween the Sea of Azof and tlie B lack Sea). I le says: 


rill this afortmentioneJ eouiuty b exteedhtg coldijbr eight months of cveiy year 
there it frost wtAcaraAle, and in theseyau shall not make mud fy pouring out water 
but by lighting a fra the sea freezes, and ell the Cimmertoa Bosporus; and the 
Scythians dwelling this side of the fme lead armies aver the ke, and drive their wains 
across to the land of the Sindl {Kuban). So U is ever waiter fir eight months, and h is 
cold in that fir the four that remain [an errors the summers are very hot in 

/fujjm]. ^ere u a winter of a different sortfrom the whiurs that come in other landt; 
fir hi the season fir tain there falls scarce any, but fir all tAe summer there is rain 
unceasingt and there are thunderstornts in other lands, here there are none, but 
in summer there tt great plenty if them; if there come a thunderstorm in winter tAiy 
are wont to maryei at it fir a ^rfenr.* 

In Greece thundetstorms occur in spring and autumn, sometimes in winter, but 
never In summer. Hence Herodorus* remark. 
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Bur as wtichiiig the fiathers whereof the Seythims that the air b fidl, imomttch 

that JTJ7JH? can stc or ttayerse the fattd heytmd^ I kdd this opmioft. Northward of that 
country snow falls contirtually^ though less in summer than in winter, as is to he 
expected, fVhoeyer has seen snowjhiliiig thickly near him h^ows of himself my mean¬ 
ings fir ^he snow is like fiotherjj and ^ reason of ihe winter^ whkh is such as / hare 
said^ the parts so the north of this emtinent art unmhahuedi. / think therefire thai m 
this tale offiathtrs t&e S^thians and their ntighhours Jo hut speak ofsnow in a figure-^ 

® 

Leaving ilie noriK BeirodotHa mJees us lo thts. southernmost pontons of A^ia. 
Natune^s rarest and choicest products arc, accortling to bim^ found In these far 
southern countries. Tlie Indies are the land ofgold, Arabui of perfumes, Herodotus 
is interested here in the customs of the people than in the gaihcring of the 
most bnlibnt signs of riches which had reached Hellas from the Ihbuloos Orient- 
Things as rare as gold and spices could only be obtained in some marvellous 
fashion; hence our author makes a perilous me ot a son of primitive and sttl] 
fantastic natural history, wth tales of gig^nric ant% legendar)* birds and flying 
serpents-! will touch only on oite of the W'ayiJ of collecting gold, leaving aside the 
others and also the fabulous gathering of aro matics;. 

Speaking of the country ‘nordiward of the re^i of India*, Herodotus says; 

* * p wi these parts all is desert fy reason of the sand. There are fizatd in this sandy 
desert ants noi so hig as Jogs hut htgger thim fixes. 

Tliesc "ants’ seem to Jiave been mannots; the Indians may Tmve called marmots ants 
because they burrow in the earth. Tile Mahahharata ascribes to powdered gold the 
name of ant-gold; and the ani^luHs in that country are said sometimes to contain 
gold in a powdery foniu Tliese facts^ pimbled together and rnisinterpreted^ liavc 
given rise to rhe moty which Herodotus reHs us and which tvas to be repeated and 
enriched Mitli dt^taOs u$ time went oti^ until the end of the Middle Ages* 

These ants make thetr dwelling undergraundj digging otit the sand in the same 
manner as do the ants in Greeetf iO th^- ate very like in shapeand the sand 

which thty tartyfirth from the hides is filiofgrJd. Itb fir this sand that the Indians 
set firth into the desert* Th^ harness three camels apiece^ a male led camel on either 
side to kelp in draughif and a finmle in the middle: the man himself rides on thefimale^ 
careful that when harnessed she has keen takm away fiom as young an afipting as 
may ie, * * * 

/ do not descrihe camel's appearance to Greeks, fir th^ know ii/ hut / will show 
* Book IV, 11J, I'ranS. cited, H, tag, syu 
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them a thing whkh they ia hm hnon/ concerning it: the himfh^j of the camel have fotir 
thigh-bones andfour ineefoints. 

WTiat strange anatomy I Ii is, however, regarded as excusable by friends of 
Herodotus 'and of the ctnieL They say that tiic camers metatarsus is so long that 
the heel looks like a second knee, which leads one to imagine two thighs; and then, 
when the camel kneels down he folds up such a length oflcg heneath }iim that one 
15 easily confused. 

T'hus anJ with teams so htmessai the Indians ride after the gidd .,,« 

So when the Indians come to the place with their sacks, they fU these with the sand 
and ride rntm' back with all speed; for, as the Persians say, the ants forthwith scent 
them oat and give chase, being, it would seem, so mitch r lej^er than all ather creatures 
that if the ImSans made not haste on their wty while the ants are ntustering, not me 
of them «yutd escape. So thty loose the male irace-camds that they lead, one at a time 
{these being slower than the ftntaks'); the mares never tire, rememherine the young 
that they have left}- 

e are to understand that the male camels were only brought in order to delay 
pursuit by the ants; and that they are loosed, one at a time, when the ants have 
overtaken the convoy. Tlic anis presumably stop in order to cat tliem. The text, 
which suggests tliis cxpbnation, may perhaps present a lacuna at this poim. 

The pages on Arabia contain curious redexions on the rekuve fertility of 

The Arabians also f(ty that the whole country would he ftdl of these snakes were it 
not wnh them es / have heard that it is with vipers. It would stem that the wisdom of 
divine Providence (oj is but reasonablcy has made ail creatures prAife that are 
cowardly and fit to eat, that th^^ be not mmshedfrom of the earth by devouring, 
wktr€di4 husjewyoun^ are Aom to cfiiaiurei cn/^i and itincjid* 

T^is argument may have been founded on the part which Anaxagoras and before 
him Xenophanes had ascribed to Intelligence in the government of the universe. 
Herodotus U nevertheless, as far as we know, the first who developed this cuHous 
view of final causes in respect of the animat world, Herodotus continues as foHowst 

The hare it so prolific, fi^r that it is the prey of every beast and bird and man; alone 
of all frearima ir conceives utpregntm^'j some of the unborn young are hauy, same 
still naked; while tome are sMfiirmoig in the womb others are already being chased 

t This paasigtabour the Ws- h in Boek Ill, S§ mi-j. Ttans.dod, H, up,,,j,, j,. 
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Arisiode docs not negf^ to repeat the story of the tiipte superfeptioo of the 
doe^lmte and add further detaiK Boi here comes die birth of die Hon-cub; 

* ^ ^ fAe verysiwnff anii m kcr HJi^ f^€n 

6ii: me £u&;for fAe uterus t&mtr uu( wUA iJie cul m sAe eicr of Or tA* TAis tj rAe re<iwn of 
il: %*Aen fAe cuijirst Acglns lO stir di tAt irsotAerf iu clou's^ murh sharper than tA^e of 
oity ocAer cuamrej tear lAc uterusy as it gray^Si. much more does k scr^^ck and ttat^ 
jp that wAm the kaur Qfhirik is near seldom h ar^rfiAe uterus /i^ wholt, 

Herodotus forgets to explain what, according to this sysren^ providence lias done 
to perpetuate the race of Hons: arithmetic would prevent him. He conrinues as 
follows: 

It is so too wiiA vipers and the win^rd serpeius of AraAiar rAjjy Sam in tke 
natural manner of HTpenrs no iiji n err possiAie for men; iut as it is^ when tAt^^ pair, 
and the njtde is in the very' aet of generation-, tkefeTnah seizes Aim Ajr tAe necAt nor lets 
go her grip tUJ sAe have devoured Aim* TAus :Ar male dies; Aut ihe fimaie o ptmkked 
for his death; the y^ung avenge their faiher, and eat thar mother wAife th^ are yet 
wliAin her; nor are they droppedfrom Acr till ih^ have i^youred her womAw^ 

Clytemnestra—tltat viper as Aeschylus calk lier—^murdcred Agamenmon^ 
Orestes^ by murdering his modier, avenged the death of tiis father^ Herodotus, 
who had read or seen the Oresteia, seems here to be writing the Ores tern ot vipers. 

It will be observed titat marvels increase as one reaches the distant parts of the 
earthp But these legendary tales would grow weari&otne, and t preler to rcodi a 
few^ features of the picture Herodotus gives us of one ot the north African peoples^ 

<s> 

He did not iravpl dirough north Africa^ but simply made a (cw excrurBions from 
the Greek dty of Cytene into tlie Libyan desert and Into Tripoltiania, At Cyrene 
and even in Eeypt he made many cntjinties about these unknawn Lands and hied 
to extend liis knowledge of tJie world to these vast regions whkli, from Egypt to 
Gibraltar^ frorn die Syne* lo Lake Cliad and trom Carthage to Senegalf were 
liauntcd by nomadic tribes and wiLJ K^asrs or spread far and wide in citsem dotted 
wi th miraculous oases. He appears also to hove consul led die log-books ot sajlom 
from lUiodeSf Samos or Phocoea who had soiled along the African coast and 
described die seaboard populations. And he succeeded in drawing up a descriptioti 
of north Africa whidi, in spite of frequemly absurd details^ h fuller and more 
accumre than one would expect. 

Herodotus knew' about a great many of the peoples of the nortli Atricon coasral 
^ Book lHt l 5 109. Tmns. citcdt 111 
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re^onSj And he describes ilieir customs n'tucli ftyjre soracdmes those of Berber 
tribes, some times of the Tuaregs. [ wiU lecall only what lie says of the Nasamones; 

Nex: H^niW.., «tkepopuletis cotmtry of the Nasttmimis, who in summer kayt 
theirfry the sea and go up to the land colied AugUa m gather dotesfrom the palm- 
Wf j whi^h grow ihtr^ t/i gr^or ^I^imJance and a// 

Ole o^is of Augila, the modem Aoud jila, is a great centre for gathering dates and 
)S on tire camvan-route liom Cyrenaica to Fczian. 1 letodoius conrinues: 

They Amt wAiei when taken they dry in the sun, and after grinding spnnide 

them mto muk ond so drmh, h- 


Some of the Tauregs eat dried and powdered grasshopper. Herodotus continues: 

ft is their custom for crept man tO hme many wives,- their mteremtrse xAth women b 
p^mucuoui ...: e staja planted hefore the dwelling and fii« Ame intercourse, 
tFAen a man of tie Nasumonts frst weds, on the first night ifte hide muss custom 
lu with each of die v h^e company in Tnrni and cock man after miercoitrse mvet her 
whiUn^iT gift hfc has troughr from Alt AoumJ 

SpIlTnt^ by many ancient peoples, including tlie 

After enquiring at Cyrene about tlie sources of die KUc, Herodotus wrote ilw 
foUow'ing account of tlie Nasamoncs wliidi was tong redded as suspect; 

But thbl heard from certain men of Cyretui. who told me that tke) had gone to the 
ormU of Ammon, and then conversed with Etearchus king of the Ammonians, and 
that from other matters ^dbcmirse they^ came to speak of the Nile, how no me knows 
the iourct oj K,Tkm Eiearchis lAd them that once he had been vbited ^y certain 
Nasamontaas, These are a Lilian people, inhaHiting the country of the Srrtb and the 
county a little wty to the cast of tkeSyrtb, IVhen these Nasamcmans or^their comine 
were quesiumed if thy htmght any news concerning the Uiyan desert, thy told 
J^teareftus that them had hem among them certain sons of iLir chief mm, proud and 
Yto/mt youths, w^, ihy came m hesidcs planning other wild 

adyentt^cs, had c^cn Ay intjtvc oftheir company to vuit the deserts ofLiiva, and see 
what ikyoitght he^mdihe utmost range of travellers .... men thy u/t their com^ 
j^u^, being well supplied with water and provbions, they furnyedfirst through the 
matted county and having passed thb thy came to the region of wUd hecstTAfter 
this, thy travelled over the desert, towards the west, and crossed a wide sandy re Jon 
tdi after manydys ^^saw trees growing in a plaint when thy came to these and 
were plucking thefutt of the trees, thy were met hy Ihtk mett ofttaUire smaller thm 
^ Book 1 V j §j 171 . Tmfii. dft-dj Hj 
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rri^n^s language fwr did lAi £^<ri>tf ijuiW language af f&e Nasartianians^ TA^ mm 

led lAem across great marshesj U'AicA Aaving crossed th^ came ta a where all the 

people ti^^ere of lihe stature with the escort^ atid ihsek,^ Jl great river ran past tAis 
Jrom the 'West mwards the rising sim^ crocorMts could he seen in 

Tliis passage ^ hich was for long regarded as an example of Herodoms" credul¬ 
ity t especially on aox^unt of the ‘little raen^ who were relegated 10 the land of idblc^ 
was rendered plausible by ihe explorers of Equatorial Africa during the second 
ball of the ninetcentli century* h is now' known dia£ thefc exist in those regions 
really dwarf peoples, die Negrillos, his not impossihle dial natives of Tripolitan ia 
cKKsed die dcfien from die Fo^n oasis ro die loop of the Niger, and as a 
consequence^ Herodotus took the Niger for the upper Nile. 

® 

This brings us back to Egypt, Of all die countries he vished, %ypt 
certainly ihe one whidi best realised the existence of a history and a geography 
which he liked to think of as both mie and marveilous. Tfsere was nothing here 
which did not transcend his expectation or which did not respond to the most 
extravagant appeal of his fanc\% And yet liiis was a country' that he saw and 
touched. Tile history of Egypt wTnt hack for thousands of years, enrtcbfd with 3 i\ 
amazing coHection of stories w'hich he further improved on because be mis* 
interpreted the narratives of his lying guides. But dmn die visible witnesses to this 
history were remarkable: coToEsal statues, monuments of a lieiglit wliich easily 
beat all the records of the Greeks. ‘Tlie grcatesi in the world' is the most natural 
form of admiration in Herodotus. 

And then a ri ver wluch was a prodigy. For a Greek w'ho was only familbr wi di 
streams swollen by spring storms, lorrants lialfdry during die summer monihs, 
the Nile with the enigma of its regular and feriiLizing inundadqns and die mystery 
of its sources unknoivn and so dismm tliat Herodotus could not evi;n imagine 
them—the Nile not only exercised a singular fascination but oifered a ehailenge to 
his eagerness for knowledge. He took up the ctiallenge. He strove dtsperately to 
penetrate the double enigma of the sources and the inundations of tlie Nile. It is 
true that the facts he disposed of were insutHcient as clues to a stricdy logical 
solution, ^lien criticizing the conjectures of his pnedcoessors he lias the air of 
reasoning at times like a child. But wivat an intcliigem child! As to the result ofhts 
rescandies, it matters little whetlier be guesses^ right or wrong* It is his tenacity in 
questiQmng the mystery and deciphering the enigma that offers the brighiest 
promise. 

* Eock U, 1 3i. Tmn*. oEedp 1 , jrti 51]. 
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Egypt harbour? a multitude of strange and sacred animals Ti llich etdw Hcro- 
docus' curiosity. tJe adores composing b^riarios. Whai tntcreists him in this exotic 
taiinn 19 parttv the strangeness of its appearance and behaviour and even more the 
nature of the association wlrkh man has formed with animals; a much closer associ¬ 
ation in Egypt than in Greece andonevhich imposed peculiar obligaiions on man. 
He enquires into the pact concluded by the Egyptian with die cat, (he ibis or the 
crocodile, and this enquiry throws astonishing tight not upon the animal but upon 
man. His Egyptian besiiaty vs not metdy a page of what one may call pre- 
Natural History, partly recopied, including ilw raisialKS, by .\riaiotle. It is first of 
all a page of ethnography, of the human gcogiapiiy of die Egyptians. 

There is a final category of facts which struck the traveller's attention. We know 
that Herodotus likes nothing so much as strange customs. He finds intense 
pleasure in collecting and descrihing a multitude of singubr ri tes; and in this over¬ 
flowing abundance of the unusual, nothing sliocks or arouses his indignation. He 
even at one momenl draw's a pictureof Egypt which is that of acounrry where every- 
tiling is upside-down, as in certain popular tales or In Samuel Butler^s Erev/fton, 

However absurd and incomplete his picture of Egypt may be, it lias tieverthc' 
less in tnost of its details been confirmed by modem historians, or at least held as 
Ukelv. Here are some examples. Taking up what anorher traveller, Hccataeus of 
Miletus, had said, Herodotus declares; 

Fof even tkmgk a man has not bejore been told it, he ctm at once lef, ^ he ^avf 
sense, that that E^^'pi to which the Greeks sail is land acquired ^ the E^pthms^ 
givm them by the river—not only the lower eotmtty bat ev&t all the land m three dt^s' 
voyt^ above the aforesaid lahe^ which is of the same ttatute as the other, though ike 
priests added not this to vhat they said. For this is the nature of the land of Egyptt 
frstfy, when yea approach to h from the sea aitd are yet a dt^'s run from land, ify&a 
then let down a soundirtg line you will hting up mud and find a depth ofelevenJathoms. 
This shows that the depomfrom the land reaches thus far,- 

Herodotus explains himself mote precisely further on; 

Elow in Arabia, not far from Egypt, there is a gulf of du sea entering in Jrom the 
sea called Bed, af which the length and narrowness is such aiJ shall show: for ler^th, 
it is afor^‘ days* voyage for a ship rowed by oars from its inner end out to the wide sea; 
and for hftadlh, it ii half a daifs vtyage at the %'idejt. Every day the tide ebbs and 
flows therm, I hold tksa where now is Egypt there was once another such gulf; one 
entered from the nor them sea towards Aethiopia, and the other, the Arabian gulf of 
whtek I wdt iptak, bore from tAe routA tsswards Sydst; the ends of these gulfs pierced 

* BookD,! pTnat. died, rS), 
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into thi cotmtry w lacA <md but ^ Uidt of land divided ibem- ^ow 

if the Wil4 cboost ii> turn fds tniD tkit Arabian gulf ii^/rai binder-^ that it $£ not 

sihed up by bis stream in twenJy th^ustmd y^fs? / think that thousand 

would sufi^efof it- Is if then to ^ that in t&e ag^s b^fhn birth o gulf^cn 

muck grcaicr than this could not bt made into land by a fiver si? great and so bwkyl^^ 

He condfiues^: 

Therefore, as to £^pt, / b<Ji^c those ^lAo so speak (lo the efcct thii the Nile 
valley £i a silred-up gulf)^ n/td / a/n myse/f fiiHy so persaadeds Jor / have seen that 
£gypt pre^ecu inw tke sea beyond the neighbouring land^ and shells arc plain view 
on the mountains and the ground is coated luiiA salt (^omuch that the vciy pyreuitids 
are wasted thereby^, and the only sandy mountain m £gypt is that which is above 
Meniphiss moreoycr^ ^gypi like neither to the nclgnbouring land of Arabia^ nor to 
Ubya, no, nor m Syria {jor the seaboerd of Arabia is inhabited by Syrians); it is o 
land of Slack and crumbling earfhj as if it were alluviai deposit carried down th^ flyer 
from Aethiopia; but know that the sad of £sby a is raider and somewhat sandy, and 
Arabia and Syria are lands rather ofcli^and stonesJ^ 

Tliis conjecture concerning ihe geological lorniation of Egj^pt h eoirect, except 
as t^gartls the number of years ■w'Uidi llte Nile wok lo operate ihe change. Hero- 
donis" remarkS} about the seabaard, tJie shells and the saline deposits are aJso 
correct- Tile sand^ however, is nmch more abundant than he tndicate^iP^ 

Let us pass on lo ibe famous description of the crocodile: 

/ will now show what hind ofcreature k the crocodile. For the four wumr months it 
eats nothitigM It fetj and lives both on land and in the water ^ for it i^s eggs 

and hatches them Out on land^ and it passer the greater part of the dtn^ on dn^ ground, 
and the night in the rivers the wattr being warmer than the air and dcw\ JVcl mortal 
creature known to us grenvs from so small a beginning to such greatness; Jhr its eggs are 
nos much bigger than gmse eggSi (md they'Qttng crocadde is of a bigrtess answering^ 
thereto^ bur it grows to a length of seventeen adits and more, h has ^es like pigs* 
and great teeth and tusis answering to the bigness of its body* It ts die only 
ommai that has no tongue. Nar does it move the lower Jaw, h is the mly creature that 
brings rhe upper jaw down upon the lower. It has oho strong etawSj and a JCd/v 
impenetrable hide on its bacL It is bOnd in the watery but wry keen of sigh in the ait. 
Since it lives in the water, its moath is all Jidl within oj leeches- AH btrds and btusts 
Jlecfrom tip except only the sandpiper^ with which it is at peace, because this bird does 
the crocodile a sen^kc; for whenci'er ihc croCadHe atuics arhore aui of rM water and 
then Opens its mouth {and this it does for she most part to catch the west w*md)s the 

^ ftooklS, 5 ii. Tiafts, dwd, t ill?, 1 S 7 - * 1 
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sandpiper goes biio its mouth md tau the keehes; the crocttihle is pleased fy this 
service anJ does the saadpiferno AarniJ 

This description contains two prindpal cnots. apart from the figure of seven¬ 
teen cubits, wliich is exaggerated; altbougli there stiil exist, further soudi than 
which read) a length of six metres. But seventeen cubits make eight 
metres; a crocodile so long is improbable. Here arc the two mistakes. The ciocoh 
dilc is not without a tongue; this is indeed very smalJ and so closdy attached dia^ 
the crocodile ran not project it. Agsint it is the lower and not (he upper jaw rhat is 
attkulaied. It Uemdouts was mistaken, it is because, by letting iia lower jaw test 
on die ground and raising its head to snap at something, ibe animal does in fact 
seem to move die upper jaw. Ilerodouis did noi feel obliged to go vciy near in 
order to veri^ ids remarks about the tongue and die jaw. As to die sandpiper it is 
a sort of plover.® According to eyew i messes, diis bind rids the crocodile, if not of 
leeches, at least of small creatures that have got into its mouth. 

To die an example from orniibologj: 


■^ruttkef hird also is sacred' it it eaUed the phaensx^ I ttiyselj *^nvd tiever seen if, hut 
Ofily pictiitis oj'iifjor the btrd tOfties hu.t setdom mto Egypi^ toice m ^ve hundredyettfs^ 
<ts ihepMple of Heliopolis say. It is said that the phoenix cuntes his father dies. 

If the picture trtdy shows his si^e and appearance—^ 

Let us admire the prudence and iiotiesty of Herodotus, He has only seen ‘picturea* 
of the phoenix, and for a good reason. In describing this fabulous bird he has not 
been guilty of lying. 


We may, in conclusion, quote a popular story about a legendary king: 

IFken Sesostrit died, he was succeeded uj the kingship {so said the priests) by his son 
Pheros. This king made no warsi and it happened that he became Hind, for the follow¬ 
ing teasont the Nile eame down in a food such as never war heJorCf Thing to a height 
of eighteen cuhits, and the water which overjltmed the fetds was roughened iy a strong 
wind; then, if is said, the king was so infatuated that he took a spear and hurled it into 
the nudst of the river eddies. Straightway after this he steered front a disease of the 
eyes, and became h&uL IPAen he had been HindJhr ten years, an oracle from the eiy 
af Puta declaTsd to hun that the time of his punishrneRt was drawing to an endj and 
that he should regain ha sight washing his ^es with the issue of a woman who had 
never had mtercourse with ary man but her own husband, Pheros made iria! with his 
own wife first, and as he stUl remained Hind, with tr//Hw?icn, ons after another. tThen 

' Book rt^ 16B. Tthih. dtcd+1^ |f7. 

* C^lLv, ir a note B, iliis (Vol. t, p. jJ, ssyt that ii is the Esjptnn *pur^iringcd 

upwttig (iHopiopttrut ormaivd)—! nmsEmor* ^ ^ 

• Book 11 , S Tran*. diiit 41 | 
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Ae m last ra:oytrid he taak oU tks wQm^ df whom h£ AaJ made trials laPt (Wv 
her who had made him to ju agcdni efW gathered (hem inia one tomiy (hat which it 
now called * Red Cicy*j where having coJhctcd them i{^€[hcr Ac Aumr fhent and the 
(own^ hut (he y^*omafi M-' whose fnams he had recovered tight he took to niJe^ 

Larcrlter^ ike Frendi tninskiior of Herodotus^ atitioLHeii tlus passage as follows 

Ofttf conclude (from (Ait story} that the corruptim of morab hadgme vay^Jar 
indeed in Rgypt. One has no di^cut^ m understanding the wUe prccautiem that 
dhraham took %'hen lisiring this country^ and edro the excessive impudence with which 
PotipAars hehxivcd towards foseph* 

Abrahanrs wise ptecautioa, to wliidv Larcher alludes^ co pf^iseni Iiis wife as 
his sister. In this wmy he ai^urcd bis marital bonour^ and the fair Sarah inould pass 
into the aTins of Pharoali, whiJe 'brodier* drew a notable profit from iL Which 
was the naive, and wliidi ibe more moral, Herodotus or liis translator? 

I should bke finally to t|iii>te i page of Herodotus which seems to me to sen^e as 
a eoncluBion to so many passages^ T\\h is a page on tlte divcisiiy of customs, a 
theme faniUbr to the historLm. !r [usnlies Herodotus" long enquiry* A IcnowJedge 
of tile diversity of customs astonishes tl^e mind, attracts and amuses tL But it does 
far mote. N^'Tiik! custom weighs like a yoke on tite thoughts of each people, 
attached as it is to the cuftotm it practises, the knowledge of customt as a whok, 
in their infinite and comradiciory variety, i!^ in die hands of the historian an 
irtstrument for the Hbetaiion of the mincL Hete are Herodotus* rellexions! 

For if it were proposed to ad namns to choose which seemed best of ad customs^ 
eaehy after examinatmn madcf %youid place its awn fm; so wed is each persuaded that 
its arc tyJar the best- It is not tAcreJbfe to he supposed that cwry, sm*e a madmurt^ 
wosdd turn such things to ridkuk. I wiil gh^ this one pwof among many from which 
it may he inferred that ad mm hold this ^lief ahout their customs^ IFAen Darius was 
hingg he summoned the Greeii were with him isul asked them what price wcuM 
persuade them to eat their fathers* dead hodies^ Th^ answered that there was no price 
for which th^ would do it. Then he summoned those Indians are called CadariaCf 
w'Ao ear their parenitj and asked them (/Ae Greeks heing present and understanding 
fy interpretadtm whas was sauf) what u^tdd make them willing to Surn theirfathers at 
deaths The Indians cried aloadj that he should ttoi speak of so horrid an act. So ft'mly 
rooted are these ieliefsi and it isy / thinks rightly said in Findar^s poem that use and 
\vom is lord of ali*^ 

One tnighi think one was reading a page of Montaigne, 

^ Book Hi. Tms. dted^ 1,* B«>k Ih! Trans- di«l, VaL U, p, ji* 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE POSITION OF MEDICAL SCIENCE 
IN THE FIFTH CENTURY: HIPPOCRATES 


W/^ 

T T 


, hen, in Aeschylus' ti^igiKly, Prometheus is enumerating ilie 
benefits that primitive men awed him, he gives the first pj jiee to 
medidne^ 


Of till tht [erfj], Ifa matif// jlrk, 

TAere war na remedy, rtor skreddid hab 
Nrif dfatight ta jrini: nar eintmein, and i/t dtfndt 
Of phyde thtirfi 4 ttk withtrtd, untU I 
Revealed the blends of gentle mediebus 
i^trewttk tkty arm themselves against disease ..» 

In the fifth century B.c. Hippucrates, witit a long tradition to rely upon, was the 
Pnumetlieus of medidne. 

The tradiiion was a body of medical knowledge, entirely lay and praaicai in 
charaetCT, wliicli had been handed down Through certain corporations of doctors, 
and, as far we are concerned, w ent back to tlic lliaJ, In that poem where dcadj is 
always present wc meet more than one doctor, sometimes mere amateurs who 
wca-, however, capahlc of opening and disinfecting wounds, of binding them 
up, of applying compresses ajid sometimes powder made ftotii pounded roots. It 
even happens that tliese doctors in the Iliad catty out genuine operations, Homer 
knows and describes one hundred and forty*oTW wounds, often precisely; he is 
also ^miliar with a great number of the bodily rjrgans. The rn^ical profession 
is, in this epic, exercised by free men whom everyone respects, 'A phystdan,* he 
wri tes, 'is alone worth many men,* 

Magical medtonfi occupies vimialty no pbo: in tlie Iliad. In the O^ss^, 
Itowever, which is a ^ry tale, die enchantresses crLCountcred in exotic lands carry 

» Aeschj hjK 71c l^^theat Bamd, cdlicd with Introductioii, GjtutniHii«y and TiaAsUiion 

byGeOf^Ituinucm,Canlnidge LfnivmityPrt», <93i,p,B?. 
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out exotdsms. And in tlw centuries tliai followed, including the fifth, a mystical 
ctimmr of eastern otigin gadiered force and seems to have invaded the popular 
mind and, even in the eyes of philosophers, to have obscuied scientific research. 
To the sanctuaries of Aesculapius, at Tricca in Thessaly and especially at Epi-' 
daums, pilgrims flacked in numbers and miracles abounded. At Eptdauius, in¬ 
scriptions made by the piicsis in the form of votive-tablets bring us an echo of 
diese mlrajculous cures wliich always took place in steep, as a consequence of the 
god's intervention in a dream (cures by faidi, as certain believers stilJ say). Here is 
one, and not tlie strangest of them; 

Arnhroila of Athens^ tkt cm-eyed. This woman camt ta tht gad^s temple and 
tn/Kked ai certain of hit ettra. She deejafed tt iiKfediile that the fame and the blind 
skotdd tecoveff in eonseptatce of st dream. Then she WiVir n> iUep in the temple 

and had a dream. It seemed to her that the god approached her and said he would cure 
heff hut that she would have to o^er hlntf in his temple^ a pig wtought in silver^ in 
wimess ofher folly. When he had thus he pkteed the unsotmd rye and poured 

in a remedy. The nen ds^' she departed^ cured, 

Empedocles in die Purifeartons and Plato in more than one place attest the fact 
that belief in the virtue uf incantations and of magical medicine was not foreign to 
the thought of classical Gneece. 

Now the inscripdons at Epidaurus date from the same years as the works attri¬ 
buted to Hippocrates. It would be a great mistake to admit, as certain writers still 
do, that Greek medicine originaicd in die sanctuaries. In the era of rationalism in 
Greece there were two medical traditions, parallel but cntirelv distinct. 'JTiereas, 
in the orbit of the sanctuaries, exorcisms, dreams, signs and miracles, all docile to 
the voice of the priests, were numcious, it is remarkable to observe the eidstence 
at the same time of a medical an entirely Jay and independent, die tendencies of 
which were indeed very diverse but which never inclined to superstition and in 
which the outline of the priest who heals, or who interprets the lienling god, never 
appears even as an object of criadsm or raillery. 

On the one side, there is never a question of methodical scientific research which 
aims at establishing the mareiial causes of maladies, or rul^ transcending die 
pardcular osc of each patient, but only of mtraclGs arbitrarily accomplished by 
virtue of tbe good pleasure of the god. On die other side, without the doctor‘s 
mind being in any way atheistic, we see him resolutely set aside any explanation 
that would refer simply to the god. Characteristic and remarkably bold in this 
respect is the opening of the treatise entiiled The Sacred Disease. The author 
declares: 
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/ dif nai tAat ^Sacr^J Dis^as/^ h any more Jty^ or sacred than ar^ 

orher dLsease Autf. m tke conirary^ has speeijic chtracuristies and a. dejmh^ eause. 
Neverthelesst tecause it is comfleiely di^erent jrom diseases, it has teat 

regarded as a divine visitation iy those Being onijf hamim^ view it whA ignorance 
and asionish/Tt&it. This theory ofMvine origin, though sufportcd By tie dijicui^ of 
understanding the rttalaify^ is weakened iy she siniplidy of the cure* * *« 

h is my opinion that (hast who frst Called this ^e&se ^sacred* were the sort of 
people we now call wiich^i>e(ors, Juiih-hcaiers^ i^uacks and charlmansj. These are 
exactly (lie people who pretend (o he very'pious and to Be pankularly wise. By invoking 
a divine element they were a&Ie fa stTceti their ownfsilure to give sastaBU treatment and 
so called this a * sacred' maladj to conceal their ignorance of its r^ature-- 

Thls trearise on ttie *Sacred Diiiease^ forms part of what^ since tlie time of the 
Alexandrines, has been called tlie Hippocraric Collecttonj ttai Is, n |froup of about 
seventy treatises attributed hy die atidtnts 10 the great phj^idan of Cos. Most of 
these worJts were in fact written during dse iifetime of lippocr^tes, in the second 
half of the fifth century or at the bcginjiing of ihe fourth. Some, diough diey are 
difficult to distinguish^ are tlic work of die master of Cos liiimelf or of Ids immedi¬ 
ate disciples- others on the connary arc by physicians of sdiools or rendendes m 
ri\-alry with the school of C05- 

In die ffjppocratk Collection one may roughly distinguish diroe prindpal 
groups of writets. Tlscrc are ihe medical dieorists, philosophers fond of adven- 
turous speculation. At die opposite pole are die physicians of die school of Cnidus 
w'hose mpect for facts is such tint they ate incapable of transcending them. 
Finally—and this third group comprises Hippocrates and Ins disciples of the 
school of Cos—there are the phy^idafis who, relying upon obBorvarion and taking 
observation as didr only stariing-poirit^ are c^>n 3 mnrly concerned wiih inierprcl- 
jng and tindersEanding i'l Tlicy are men ol a positive tetnper; they reject arbitrarv 
stjppositions and alwnys appeal to Tliese ihnse groups of writers are all 

opposed to the medical practice of the sancruaries; but only the last group were tUt; 
founders of medidne as a sciencti^^ 

^ Epiki^y (Trarwliuofi note). 

■ The Afftfica/ <f/ Hippxra^i a new tniut^iait fram ik erigmal Crock matte ... by 

diecolbbamtion of Jolm Owbrick and W. Maim. Oribd, Blackvi-cll Srientlik Puldkaiimis 
Lid, t^fo^pp iTy^fc. 

* tn dtr wiir^lt of the piyxnt study I ibill cli^y folirrw M. toms ^ wtjrk, OBierra- 

li^ n Experunoi chet Afedeems de la GJlieciteft (j^j 0. “rhifi book lyi^^ cnided nie 

in the dlscovcn' of maienal tliaE lias bo£n for me very nm. 1 might 10 rofirf 10 it on almost trwy 
lliw of iMs chapter, boi die practioc is not one I could adopt in iliii wnrk on Grfck OviE^iimm 
wnnen for the general e«dcr. J am, licnraef, anxraui m pay speriai Itomage vo M. Bouic^^ 
^owledg^d to ^ liim to allow m= to regard krowkdgp a commefi ttcteiB* whkli 
he has piaad «the disponl qf aU who a»dcs[iou» of widening tlirir cuUnre (AuihoKa note). 
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Tlie medical tiicorists not occupy us for very long. They were brilliant 
jugglers Tvitb words, mi*n who wwe taking parr in rbe vast movement that 
touched, often accurately, on every bmndt of human activity and that 'sas called 
sophlsoY, Tlieir method in this instance proceeded in a manner contrary to that 
of tiie sane sdendAc metliod. Instead of starting a'lth an examination of the 
the writers of tliis group usually started from general ideas borrowed frOm the 
philosophy or the beliets of die rime^ dxey were satisfied with applying in a very 
arbitrary way one or other of tfiese ideas to the medical facts they liad to explain. 
'Ilicse ideas were often merely preconceived nou'ons, as for example the pre¬ 
dominant place accorded to the number sev'cn in human acrivides. 

The treatises on The Flctk^ Tkt Sevin-Momhs Foems and The Fl^hi-Months 
Foittii show or pretend to show that, if die foetus can co^me to birth at the end of 
seven months, or of nine montlis and ten days, this is because in both cases it 
counts an exact number of 'wneeks, namely tiiirty or forty respectively. Tiicse 
trearises also point out, as ptoo^ that a normal man's lesisiancc to hunger is for 
seven days, that children's final teeth come at the age of seven, that in severe 
maladies the crises occur at the end of half a week, of a week, of a week and a half, 
and of two weeks. 

The treatise on Winds^ wliich some persist in regarding as containirig the key to 
Hippocrates' ductrine, is less a medical treatise than a preidly written dissertation 
on die part played by die dr and the breeze, both as llie principle by which die 
universe advances, the principle of the change of the seasons, and as tiut cause of 
all mabdies: epidemic fevers and plagues, catattlis, tnflamniadotis, haemoptysis 
(spitdng of blood), dropsy, apoplexy, colic, and even yawning. Some ten trcaiiifes 
in the Cf^Uctlsm belong to tills sopitistical medicine, brillbni but vain, and £ir 
removed from Hippocrates’ practice. And yet in die least bad of them one en¬ 
counters judirious remarks which appear lo be the result of genuine experience. 

For example: in the tneatise On which begins by liolding forth at large 

on die nature of man, and of the soul wliidt is a mixtunj of water and fire; and 
oddly groups discussions on the sexes, twins and die arts, one is surprised to come 
upon a very well composed catalogue of poi-herbs and their properdcs, a list of the 
virtues of cereals, for example barley, according as it is absorbed with its husk or 
freed from its husk and boiled or roasted, or barley-bread, according as it is eaten 
when ir has been kneaded or some time after, or again wlieat-bread, wheliier It 
is wlute, brown or leavened, Tliere are pages and pages on vegetables, mlicrs on 
the properties of meat, beginning with b^f and not forgetting hedgehog. The 
discursive and pscudo-pliilosophical tone of tlie opening pan of the treatise gives 
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place 10 iitctedible menus witli maiginaJ informarion on alJ tlie risks of flatulence 
and on the diuretic or nourishing effects of each kind of food. Tlie haxy theories 
in tlie introduction—a kind of medicine n'idch Aristopiianes ridicules in Thi 
are lepbced. by a flood of ad^nce on the usefulness of repeated vomiting 
and tile value tif walking as an exercise. It should be noted diat the author says he 
lias drawn up these regimens for ‘ordinary men, those who» living from day to 
day, have not the mcims of abandoning ail their W'Ork and simply looking after 
their health*. Alter this, he sets out another regimen, a ‘fine discovery' he lias made 
for the use of the wdl-lo-do. Mo one, he siys, had previously thought of this; 
whereupon he plunges into a rigmarole of subtle dlsrinctions which minister to 
his vanity. Here he lias certainly departed from that down-io-eatth science w liirh 
lie liad patiently followed fora time. 

One must also do justice to the treatises on J'Ae Sevm.-li^onfhs* and the 
Eight-Months' t which, apart from die dissertiitions about weeks and momhs, 
contains at least one accurate and even moving page on the dangers run by the 
new-born child: 

A ihager new aflstffr<mt rAe eondifions of food and hnaihing which have beat 
trtodijiid by birtE If ntw-bom ckddrcn absotb any unwh/desome gsr/n^ ii is fy the 
mouth and nose. lEiiereas jjrevhmsfy only what nm exactly sujlficaiii and nothtug else 
could enter the orgaaisnij many more things will now enter it. And owing io this juper- 
aban^cc of supplies from otust^, owing also lo the constitutum of the child's body, 
eliminations iecome necessary-. These are cfected partly through the mouth and nose, 
partly through the intestine and the bladder, Now^pfeviouslyy nothing of all this took 
plact. 

7kef^f&r6^ butet^ of hf€<uk^ and kumtiur^ u>Jih:k WEr<£ ia Hm oW w 

which he was adapted and with which he was familiar in the wofni, the child noWf as 
soon as he is Aum, uies things which to him an foreign, raugkt harsh and not so to 
spi^^ humatit^ed, hence there necessarily restilt a good deal tf suffering and many 
deaths. Instead of being enveloped bi flesh and in humours mUd and moist, adapted to 
his nature, the child finds fumself clothed in materials like an adult. The navel-strbig 
h ur^rjf the only H'uy ly whkh the mother comitnmicates with the ehildt u is Irr this 
means that the child shares in what she receives. Other means are closed to hbn and 
open only after he is Aom,- at that moment, indeed, eve/ything opens, whilt the naycl- 
string shrinks, closes and dries up. 

At die opposite pole to these theoietical physicians or ‘iatrosophists*. we find in 
the I/ipp^atic Coilictkn the medicine of the school of Cnidus, the rivTil or emu¬ 
lator of die sdiool of Cos. The treatises that best represent die Cnidian practice in 
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this collection are the Imernal A£eciw7is and the MalcJics (Section 0). To these 
one should add about a dozen treatises whicK Wthout being strictly Cnidkn, are 
more or less related to the conceptions of that scliooL These include several works 
on gynaecology- 

The Ciudian pracadoneis are marked by the lasce for predse and even minute- 
obsen-ation, by a concern for ^\ing concrete and detailed descriptions of tnala- 
dies, and by avoiding any excessive geiterali^riorts or 'philosophical’ e^^sions. In 
this school I he physidan is directed to what has always been the con ire of his ani 
clinical observation* 'Fhese Cnidians arc therefore priitiarily pracdnoTiers. Tliey 
scarcely go beyond direcr observation and are afraid of strainings or over- 
inierpretingj the staicmcnis of ihe patient. Tltdr fidelity ro facts is slightly 
limited and tlib limits their horizon- They are content s^ith classifying mabdies 
and, when it comes to treating them^ they rely on a Lherapeutic that has been tested 
by tradition. They engage in no medical debates and they do not seek out the 
causes of maladies, reduced to the behaviour of rwo *hmnoiirs', bile and phlegm* 
They^ avoid any difficult problem, whidi they regard os insoluble. In short, they 
do not try to imderstancL 

In classifying, they multiply dJvbionii and seem to multiply maladies. Hie 
AJficiinm and tltc AfaidJus^ IT^ enumerate and describe ilircc kinds of 
hepatitis, five mLiladics of the spleen, ftve kinds of typhus, four mabdies of die 
kidneys, tlirec sons of angina, four of polypus, four of jamidicc, five of dropsy^ 
seven of consumption and a great mtmber of diseases of die brain. 

Of course, some of these distinciioTis were justified, as well as being new, as, for 
erampic, those of acute arricular rlieumarism, and also of gouf^ which w'as called 
‘podagraV But most of diem arc Imaginary or not well established- 

Here, for example, is a description of one of the kinds of coMumption 
mentioned: 

TkU h proJticcJ fy cxetss In^Utnce fif tAi malady h mucA tAr 

as lAi iast fiUC* hat aAat^jnunn are tmre Jre^Ui^ni andiAers is relaxatian in summer. 
XAe paiiiint expecioratesj iut tAe spit is lAieiar. TAe cdtigh is more m'ere in oM mem 
TAe pain in tAe I'Aesi Ls greater^ as tAougk a Stone is wigAing cn ii. TArre is also pain 
in iAe Aaci:, TTtu skin is dampm l Ae hast effort causes iAe patient m pom and Ae lAort 
ofAreatA, One genera/Iy dies cf tAu malady in tAreeyears' rime* 

Ebcw'hert, afsoiher kind of consumpdon is descritiedt 

^ds t/ii malady dei^ehps^ tAepadentgrows tAin^ exceptfir iAe legs^ w&kA fu'c/i TAc 
nails retract* TAe sAoidders Aecome iAin and fiekh. TAe patient fie/s as tAougk Ats 
throat were fill of down; rAe AreatA wAisdes as throagA a taie. Ne Is tormented uitA 
thirstj and tAe wAolc Aoify is cnfieAled^Jn this stare one does not last out tAejenr, 
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Thfi dc^Hption is often very expressive, G^min lean) res compel one’s aiteti- 
non: tfius^ the patient who i$ trying to breatlie ‘opens his nostrils like a ninniiig 
horse: his tongue hangs out like tliat of a dog who feels scorelicd by the Iicat in 
summer*. Tlitse aie accurate and striking images. The physicians of Cnidus are 
none the less subject to a sort of frenzy tor nomenclatun^ and it is remarkable Itow 
this profusion of descriptions is matdied with a considerable poverty in thcra^ 
peutics: the waithwoids are always: purge, cause to vomit {vomiting being 
regarded as a ptirgaiion), give milk, cauterize. There was^ however, one singular 
kind of treatment which they advocated. TIic administration of ‘miiitis* whs a 
strange practice, which consisted in placing substances of varied composition tn 
the nose, in order to cure maladies which the physician believed to be situated in 
the head, such as apoplexy, jaundice and consumption. These *efrliins* were head- 
putgaitves, and their use supposed a communication between the nose and ihc 
brain. But do not wc still speak of a cold in ibc head? 

One may also note a method of exploring the lung which was used by the 
physician who, before attempting any remedial measure, needed to ascertain the 
exact position of an oversow of which he suspected die existence in tlie pleural 
cavity. Tile text indicates in this connexion that after 'placing the patient on a solid 
chair and while an asaistrmt holds his hands*, the physician ‘takes him by the 
slioaiders and shakes him, applying his ear to one side and to the other in order to 
ascertain whether the seat of the nutady is on the right side or the left’. This 
metliod which is known as ‘Hippocratic sucnission*—although it is really Cnidian 
—was forgotten or disregarded by the medial tradiTion of later ages, but it 
illustrates the invenrive ingenuity of the Cnidian doctors as regards the observa¬ 
tion of facts. Lacnnec, however, says that he used in accor^nce with the old 
treatises, and found it helpful. 

Ihppocratic succussion niTnTn,ds us that the Cnidian medical practice, the 
empirial natute of which (ended to become purely pragmatic, not to say a mailer 
of routine, was none the less led to make several discoveries of wiiich the principal 
WHS Huscuhaiion. Thus the habit of faiihrully observing symptoms brought its 
rewards. A passage, other ihrm that already t|uoicd, attests (he practice of'sound¬ 
ing' (he patient. Tlie physidan, writes the auihor o(MaIadt€i^ U, Vilen applying 
his ear for wme time to thepatienr's side, hears what sounds like baling vin^*. 
And Ollier passages confirm tiie view that the auscultation praaised by fifih- 
centuiy doctors was no doubt a Cnidian inveniioii. ^ 

Again in the Cnidian trcuiscs or those fluted to them we find mention of 
numerou^urgical operations and a description of the itistrumenti that made dicm 
possible. The rratmenr of a polypiis in the nose vim simple and hmuk sometimes 
u w-as cauterized by means of a red-hot iron; sometimes it was pulled out with tlie 
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iielp of a rod ty which attaclied 'a cord mode of sinewV TI«c surgeon adjusted 

it and gave a sharp pull. An inchiiin in the loins is adviifcd in tliree out of die Jour 
renal maladies. Tl^e incision, the author specifies, should be ttiadc 'at the place 
where the organ is most swollen^ and it should be 'deep'. Incisions in die thorax 
are nutnemus; ihej' arc made between the ribs and the surgeon firsr uses a 'convex 
scalpel' and then continues with a 'slender scidpel’. The most daring operation 
pmdsed by the Cnidians was trepanning the skull in order to release a liquid 
cverdow which was tbreatenutg the stghq and tliU witlioui damaging the eye. Hie 
cures that were ejected are mentioned and also the two kinds of trepanning that 
were employed. 

Little more need be said. The inedical practice of Cnidus undoubtedly repre¬ 
sents an immense effort on tlie part of professionals n idi a view to establishing 
their system on the rigptous observation of facts. One must recognize, however, 
that this effort did not come to much. The great merit of these doctors lay in their 
refusal to yield to the attraction of philosophical conjectures which could not be 
verilicd. Tlwy wished to know and transmit only tltose facts which had been 
observed in medical tradition; to dm tradition tliey added die cases dicy had them¬ 
selves collected. They paid attention only to patients, w hom it was iheir business 
to care for according to the methods tlie\’ Judged as having been best put to the 
proof. 

Ti will no doubt be noticed, and not without reason, that ilieir distmsi of 
speculation and hypothesis led, in die daily practice of their profession, to a more 
general, unconscious distrust of intelligence itself. To reflect on medicine was not 
their business. Very rarely indeed do their wtiiings offer die smallest general 
noiion, die smallest formula ihai sounds like a tliouglu. But one may cite at least 
one reflexion, that was perhaps unique. Tt rebres to die meihod which permits 
medical science to make progress, and is found in the creaiise on the location of 
the organs iti the body. Tire author of this work was, ffnot a Cnidian doctor, at 
least a doctor closely related to the school; and hh is by far the most interesting 
treatise we have hitiierto encountered. He wriicij: ‘The nature of the body is tire 
starting-point of medical reasoning' — a settietKe which far transcends the ordinary' 
empiridsm of jlie Cnidiajts. He understood tliai all tlie parts of the body 
are jointly answerable to each other; and this is why, by taking as his foundation 
die reflexion t have quoted, he places, betorc die pathological exposition he lias 
undertaken, a statement on general anatomy that serves to focus it. Thus, in bis 
eyes, medical practice lias no more solid foundation than the study of the liuman 
organism. 

Certain modem writers have associated the sentence quoted above wlih Cbudc 
Bernard: a very great honour, and well deserved, Jor (he modest, anonymous 
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piscdtjonc^r who wrote the treatise. No other work of the Ctiidian school or its 
associates would call for such a comparison. As regards this author's siatemcnts on 
anatom>% they are far from being cMcr. However, this doctor, who w^toie Tht 
Plans of the in Man^ w as aware iliat the sensory organs are coiuiiccted with 

rite brain) he accurately observed tlie membranes of the eye and the enccplialon; he 
knew that the upper verut cava takes back t!te blood to the heart; on the other hand 
he seems to liave confused the lower vena cava with the trorm. 

For the rest, it is less a question of noting the accuraev of the results of his 
enquiry than of observing the soundness of a method which was attempting to 
found pathology on a knowledge of anatomy. 

Before leaving the lioncsi practitioners of Cnidus and considering the authors 
In the Caileftmn who belong to ttie school of ilippoemtes, we sliould sav a few 
words about the remarkable trcai tse Of the Mean, The influence of die Cnidiaii 
sdioal can he traced in diLs work, here and iheie. It has recently been anribiiced, 
with some likclihtmd, to iht learned Philistion, a doctor of the Sidliao school. Tliis 
master proJessed in Syracuse ar the beginning of the fourtlt century, and Plato 
knew liim. Tiicre is no doubt tiiai, scalpel in hand, Phtlistion manipulaied a human 
heart. Me not only states that he did, refeenttg to an ancient Egyptian practice, hut 
the exactness of his anatomical description confirms the statement ihai he had 
extracted the lican &oin a dead man . He not only pmcti&cd dissection but also 
vivisection of animals; how otlictwisc could he have discoveied that the auricles 
continue to contract wlien the vtmtricles have already ceased beating? Tliis is the 
fact; and it is why rhe right auride is called mtimum moriias. 

What then was his anatomical knowledge of die heart? He knew titat the heart 
was 'a muscle very powerful, not because of its tendinous (or sinewy) parts bur 
through die felting of die flesh'. He knew tiiat the heart possesses two ventricles 
and TWO auricles; he distinguished between ihe right side ant! ilie left side of the 
heart and was aware titat there is no direct communicatton betW'cen them. He 
obsen es; “nic iwx) ventricles arc die source of human life. From them issue the 
[fwfl] streams [tAc pulmanan- arufy anJ tU at,rta] which supply all the inside of the 
br^y; by them the lubitai of tile soul is irrigated. Wlten these sources of life are 
dried up, a man is dead,* 

Bui Philisrion made even more delicate observaiions. He distinguished between 
the veins and (he artencs accord!tig io tlie differem nature of dieir tissue. He noted 
very correctly, that the heart k inclined to die left, that its point is formed solely 

L ri^suc of the latter is thicker and more resisnuii 

than that of the nglir vemn'cle. Lastly—and this wm die masterpiece of his obser- 
varrot^he brtcfly but witji great precision described the valves which establish 
coramumesmon between ihc vetitiicUs and auricli^s and those which are placed on 
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pulmonary' artery and on the aorra. The latter, whudi are the sigmoid or half¬ 
moon valves and arc composed of three membranovis folds, ate able absolutely (O 
close the ancrial cridcc. He observed too iliai iJjt valves of tile pulmonary artery 
offer a weaker rcslsiaijce to pressure titan diose of the aorta. 

It may cause surprise that so sagacious an observ'cr, a scientist wlto attempted a 
real export men i—l^dly conduaed, it is true—on a pig in order to discover die 
origin of die liquid wltidi is in the pericardium and whidt batlies the heart—^ii may 
cause surprise that such a scientist could be satisfied with extravagant conjeceuxes 
In order to explain die physiolo^cal function of the heart. But that is the and 
it indicates that the audior of die treatise Of the. Heart did not go far beyond die 
level of sdenriftc cjiigency wliidi obtained among the Cnidian doctors. But one's 
astonishment would itself be very 'unscientific’. Science is built up slowly uprm a 
stiange amalgam of trudis, ‘sound intuitions* and errors. For centuries the history 
of seionce lias been only like the lustory of tlie Tower of Babel, Tlie errors of 
scientists are, in the last resort, as prohtable to science as the sound intiituons 
because diey are the first to solicit rectitkacion. 

The aim of dvls brief analysis of the Hippoctatis CtJltcdon is to show iliat in its 
early days science advances in zigzags. 


© 


But now, in the heart of die Ctsllectiofiy we find seven or eight treatises die 
nature of whidt can be recognized at once: they are the product of genius. If it is 
not possible to prove that Hippociates was personally their author, can at least 
affirm diat these treaiises were written by his closest disdples. It is extremely prob¬ 
able dial one or other of them was by die Coan master himself. Bur which? We 
must not lose ourselves amid fictitious problems. We know that Hippocraies 
wrote treatises. Eight works are today ascribed to lum nerw by one critic now by 
another, and the scholars who recognize diis authorship are of die oiost circum¬ 
spect kind. 

These ate the treatises on Airs Wstefs Places, PregnosU, Regimm in Aaice 
Diseases, HpiJetnics, Books I and lH, ihc first four sections of the Aphorisms, 
lastly the works on The Joints and Fractates, treatises on suigery wdiich art die 
masterpiece of the Coi/ection. Worthy of the masicr but certainly by anodicr hand 
is the work on Tradititm in Alet&mt whidi was composed when Hippocrates was 
a young man (440 or 43.0 a.c.) Tlds contains a very masterly detinidon of posidve 
or rational medicine, die kind whidi Hippocrates was to piactisc in his maturity. 
To dtis lift of major works we must add a few treatises of ethical complexton-— 
The Oat/t, The Zsiw, The Z?tk‘ft>r, The Canon, The Pretepts, elc.^—^works which, 
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towards t}io end of tile fifilj century and tile hcginnitig of die fourth, etpanded the 
medical science of Hippocrates into a medical humanisni.^ 

*Un rtuage eitjetimr fa iw utote Littrd. In tills situaiion we can 

only record the ciicuttistances of w'hich we arc most sure. 

Hippocrates was hoot on Cos. Although diis island had been colonized by 
Dorians, its dviJization and dialect were Ionian, ‘nie date ofliis birth can be fixed 
with more oeminty titan is usual tt-iih ancient writers. Bom b 460, he was an 
e^cr coniemporaiy ofDeoi^ocritm and Tliucydides. He belonged 10 the fimtily of 
ic Asclepiadc^, a corporation ot doctors who claimed dct>ceni &om Asclepios^ 
the great pliystcian ul Homeric times. It had been only afier Homer that the latter 
w as re^td^ as 3 god. In ilfis lamily, an eniirdy human knowledge of medidne 
was inifismirtcd from father to son, from master to disciple, Hippocrates had sons 
and a son^m-Iaw who were doctors, and numerous pupils. 

In the fifdi centuty the Asclepiadae, w ho were also calk'd the school of Cos, 
n^nraincd like all cuhuraj guilds a tegistered mcmbcrsiiip and a set of custom* 
diat wem entirely roligiousr for example, the ptaciice of the oath which closely 
bound die pupil to his mastet, lus colleagues and the dudes of liie prolcssion. But 
if the relj^ous character of the galfd implied a oertam moral aitimde, it b no way 
im^ired the search for imdi which remained strictlv scientific in purpose. 

Tlie medical scicnoe wbidi w:as founded in fifth-century Greece, and notably 
1 of be Cean »hool, wtii opposed to anything tit the nature of die super- 
narural I f one wished 10 find an anecsEor for the Hippocratic ph'.-sidan, it would 
not be the pn^t or the phiJosopiuii' of nature. Tile author of Tra^itim m Metikme 
undmtood this w'lten he composed a poicmical work with the object of defending 
medicine a, an nrr. Actually tile word he uses has a sense intermediate betwee^ 
dial of icdinnpieand soenec. He blames in partbukr Empedocles who was boih 
physttuan and plidosophcr, whose phUosophy was full of tmuitions of genius but 
also foe the reason, and w ho W'li* misuikcn when he declared ‘that it is 

impo^lblc to lutve a knowledge of medidne when one does not know wlot man is 
and that tlu* is precisely the knowledge which must have been acquired by him 
who Widies properly to care for the skr. No, says the autl.pt of TradiL « 
Mcdionc, tlte an ot ticking derives neither from the knowledge of nature nor 

rrS’ connexion between dte 

pblosoplier (or the pnest) and the docior. Tlie ancestor of the doctor he holds to 
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have been Inmible and busied itiih humble^ neo^suy and positive casks; he was, 
be says, ihe cook. 

With great petspidciiy he explains that in prLmJUve times men ate ihdr food 
raw, like wild be^ts. This ^indigestible arid animal-lite diet* recited in a high rate 
of morality* A long period ot time was needed for men to discover a more 
'diluted* kind of foocL Gradiialty they learned how to husk barley and whe^it, how 
to grind the com and knead the flour, cook ii in the oven and make bread. 

TA^- ioiUJ and hak^ ami mhxd and diluted the Jtrmg raw foftJs wiii the ueaker 
.. * alw^i with a vkw r& nature md Ais capa&ilirL^s .., {&£{rause) lAe 
draws notirishment and tAas gro^^s and is keaitAy from Jhad it is aii^ m digest. ^ * 
fFhai Jairer mcre^ttir^ mwrre can Be given to susA reseerth and disatyery cAan lAat' 
of medians -,, 

It wa$ this kind of diet plajmcd for the human beingi^ this medical science of 
health as much as of sickness, a diet for the athletic as much for the most ailing^ 
tliat Hippocrates worked lor wiih passionate ardour diroiigli the course of a long 
life. He travelled a good deal in Greece and abroad, coaiinuing the cradition of tin: 
itintfrant physicians or 'pcriodeuccsh In reading the pages of Hippocrates uc see 
those travelling rfoctors of Homeric times as tliey settle down for long sojourns in 
some new country and practise medieme while observing tlie itiimners and habits 
of the people. 

Hippocrates enjoyed the greatest celebrity in his lifeumc. Plato, who belonged 
lo the younger generadan but was lus contemponuy^ in the laidcj sense of the 
term, when comparing medicine with other arts in one of liie dialogues, places Jiim 
in parallel wiili the greatest sculp ion of the lime, Polycldtu^ of Argos and 
Pheidias ol Atbensp He died at an advanced age, noi before 375 fl-C., w'hen be 
would have been eighty-five; it Is iliought he might have reached the age of a 
htuidred and thmy, Ancieni tradition wa«t unanimous in acribing 10 liim great 
longevity* 

Such are the well attested circumsumces of a life entirely devoted to the service 
of the human body. Side by side with them an abundance of legend drculated 
while the master still living. Tlw natural practice of medicine seemed an 
astonishing prodigy, and it gave rise to legends^j as h wen; accompan)"ing too pure 
a melody* We should ignore these embtoidcrics if one or other oi tljem did not 
find credit even today. Thu5 the story of Hippocrates* being in Atliens at the time 
of the famous pkqjuc (w^hidi W'^as noi really a pbguc) and of what he did to dis* 
infect die city, rests on no serious testimony* 'rhucydJdes who records many 
derails of this epidemic and speaks about the doctors who struggled with it, says 

* Trans^ dtedi p* 14. 
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not a word about Hippoctaie^. This Is no doubt an argument a silenttOf but m the 
circumstances it is tUsasive. Tlie stoiy of his rcbisal to accept Araxcixo' presents 
is a pure legend. So too U ilu: storj' oi'liis convcrsaiion with Democritus, to which 

I have aliuded above, when quoting La Kontalne. 

^liat for us counts infinitely more than these 'stories’ is the drought, the 
practice of medicine which hlb tlieaudieniic writings of the master wddi absolutely 
convincing actions and leHexions. 

In reading these texts we are, in the first place, struck with his insatishie appe- 

II [c for inforaiation* The physidan begins by looking, and IiU glance is keen: he 
asks questions and taltijs notes, Tlie great collecnon of the seven books of the 
EpUerruci h siniply a series of notes taken at the patient's bedside, amid the dis¬ 
order of a round of medical visits: they present cases dial have been met with but 
not yet classified, Tlic text is often iniertupted by a general reflexion, unrelated to 
llie otlier cases hm apparently noted by dte doctor at the chance dictation of his 
ever restless mind. 

Occasionally one of these reflexions relaied to the method of examining the 
patient and die decisive and revealing words often appear on the record with a 
precision which transcends any simple concern with observation and reveals the 
scientist’s turn of mind, ' ihe examination of the body is a serious business, 
requiring good sight, good hearing, and sense of smell and touch and taste, and 
power of reasoning.' Tliis lost word is a suqtrise and ii delights us. 

The treatise called Aphorisms which is tljc Tnost tamous and which Rabelais 
used to explain, Irom the Greek text, to his students at Montpellier—an un¬ 
paralleled achievement in ini-^d of whidli he published the firat modem 
edition—this t^tisc is simply a collection of reflExions which had come into the 
doctor s mind like shafts of li^it and been noted down in tlic midst of a busy day. 

LvcTyofle knows the first of il>e aphortsms, as compact as the compendiiun of 
a method tesiH over a long period* 'life is short, sdcnce is iongt opportuniiy is 
elusive, cxpeiiment Is dangerous, jtidgment is diflicuJt.'^ In these words we see 
summarized the whole ol a doctor's circcr, with its failures, its risks, its successes 
over maladies that have been achieved by science founded on pracrioe, by a 
diagnostic boldly formulated in the midst' of difficnltv- Esperience Itere is not 
separated from reason and reason is rooted, with some difftculiy, in 'dangeious* 
ground. 

Here are some reflexions on the examination of the patient, in Book 1 : 

The factari w/skh tnaMe us to i^m/een tEscasa art aifolhwt: Firtt we 

must r the nature of man m gmtral mti of tack kdivtduot and the eharaoter- 
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isii£i oJ~each TA^n jvs must cmsiJt^r patimtp wiatj&odis given ta Aim mu! 

who gives u—Jhr tJtis may nusie ii taskr fijf hm to rale or more Ji^ailt—lAe ^on- 
dkiottj of cluriote atid hxaU^ both in general and in parrladars the patient"s customs» 
mode of lifi, pursuits and age* Then we musr consider Ah speech^ kis mannerhms^ Ah 
silences f his t&fmgkts^ Ah lixtbiis of skep Or wolefulness and Ah dreams^ tAeir naiure 
yiful time, Nexi^ we masi note whether he pluch hh Aaiff scratches or weeps. IFe must 
observe his paroxysms^ his stco/sf ujine^ sputum and vomit. IFc look for any change 
in the state of the maia^j Aair often such changes occur and their naiurCf and Mr 
pafiicidar change which induces death or a criiis^ Observe^ too^ sweatings shivering^ 
chii/f caught sneering ^ hhcougkj. the kind ofbreasAing^ belching t windt whether silent of 
noisy^ Aacfnorrhages and Aaemorrhaids* IFe mast determine the sign^cance of all 
these signs*^ 

T!ie mnpHtude of these deniancb ^'ill luive been noeL>d. Tlie medical examine- 
non takes account not only of tl\t present bodily si ate of the paiknt, but also of 
his prevjoua maladies and the traces ihey may have left, h takes account of his way 
of life, and die climate in ulikh he lives; it docs not forget Uiar ibis patient is a man 
like odiers and diat, to know him^ one muse know other men. It even sounds his 
thoughts; Ids very silences are infonniitive. Under so hea^y 4 task, any mind but 
one of the greatest breadth and scope would find itself lost. 

Tins mcdicaJ science is definitely psydtosoinadc. One might express the 
thought mom simply l>y aying lhar it is the medirine of the wJiole nun^ body and 
sou!, connected with his environment and also with his past. Tlie comctjucnces of 
this thorough examination will be seen in tile tceatmcni, which will rec|uire that the 
padent shall in hia turn, under ibe docior*s guidance, pariicipaic body and soul in 
his recovery* 

Along witli the scope of the invesfigation goes that ntpid glance in wlitdi die 
doctor judges the gravity of the case; for *che opportunity' to change the course 
of a malady for die better is ‘elusive'. Tile famous description of the ‘Hippocratic 
facies"—the "fecies* which revtak die approach of dcatlt—bear?? witness to the 
sitrcncss and acumen oJ’the mastcris eye* The author of Prognosis wrin^i 

The signs to watch for in acute diseases are as fillows* JFirsi study the patknTs 
tacics; wActAcr it has a. AealiAy look and In ptirncu/ar whether ir be exact^ as it 
nofmalivis^ ffike pattert£*s normal appearance is preserved^ this is best; just as the more 
ainormal it is^ the worse it is* TAe latter appearance be described thust she nose 
M4jr^j the eyes sunken^ the temples fallen the ears cold and drawn in and their lobes 
disiorted, rhe skin of the face kard^ stretched and dry^ and the colour oftAcJhce pale or 
dusky p,, 
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ShouU illness passed thi iMrJ daj Ivjhre sAe Jace assumes tAh appearamre 
{tile doctor sliould ask ccrtaifi qucsdoits already specified, examme the i^hole body, 
and pjyj partiadar tiaemim w sAe ^es. Fitr if shey ui^osJ tke glare cf llgh^ cr 
iaefimatc mthaut due cause^ or squml^ ^r the one iecomes smaller tk^ iAc oiAer . - * 
£jr if the eyes ar prtyectf or are deeply sunAen^ or if the whtdc campksewa ejf the 

face ie alteredj; then all lAese ihiitgsmujt he considered had sigtts^ ^ ^^/ib also a fital 
jign fthe lips are par fed and hang loose and tecame cold and wAkc} 

The great attention which is given in this pssage to the ^ck personas rondirion 
and appearance, as also in the innumerabfe cases suidied in the Epidemics where 
one feck diat die doctor, under whatever pressure of wort, k anxious to note 
nuthing but thac which exact and of whtdi he has received tlie 'sensaiion"—this 
abundance of iTHmcdiate observation—does not present Hippocrates from paying 
similar aitenii on to the conditions of environment in which men live* The treatise 
on AirSj Waterst Places is a study of the liighest jmcresi on the relations between 
environment and ibe licaldi of the population. 

M, Bourgev observ es in this connexion: *The |ancient] doctor takes an interest 
not otdy in the sick but, in a larger measure titan is done today, in the healthy man 
by prescribing a whole hygiene of living, with health in As wc saw^ above, 

Tr^iitan in Medicirtc declared that the medica! art, enctimbcied with philosophy 
or puffed up with sophistry, could be rediscovered by siaitipg from research into 
the kind of diet suitable fot a liealtliy man and for a sick man. Hippocrates follows 
tills Urns of research. He does not wLdi simply to be a healer, but to enlighten men 
on the conditions of hcaltJi, dmt mo^t precious of gifts. He is the physician of 
health even more itian of disease. 

In AirSf Waters, Places he studies die mode of life sunong a great nuraber of 
peoples and givi^ descriptions wliich arc precii^ and stand out in a striking mannerp 
Ilippocrates know]^ tliat it is useful for the physician as for the specialist in hygiene 
to know each mank mode gf living. 

The physician must not fail to know whether Ids patient is fond of wimv 
indined to good che?er, or to sensuatityp or whetlier he prefers gymnastits 
and physical effofi to these more fadle pkasure^. Only tlic nature of the social 
environment and, in the first place, die physical envlranment will inform 
luin* He devotes an unequalled consdendousness and perspicacity tg determining 
tlie exact relationships, those of cause and effect, which In all countries unite 
man w^iih Ids natural frdliai. Fact^ for hk enquiry are provided by very many 
European and *\sbtic countries. In each one, he considers the dimate and 
from this draws conctusiens concerning certain local makdiei^ such as fevers 

* Tfimi. died, pp. ttjL-r^r 
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vliicfi, whet) he tias discovcied their origin, he strives lO titat more effectively. 

Attentively he studies the seasons. He seeks to disGover iheir mriuence, and the 
influence of tlieir chaises, at the equinoxes and the solstices, on various maladies. 
Some seasons have a ‘disorderly’ and, so to speak, abnunnal chaiacaT. On tliis 
question he touches in atiotlicr treatise. These seasons are, as it were, the sick¬ 
nesses of the year, and tliey tit iheir turn give rise to ittaladies. Xlie doctor is aware 
of the recrudescence, in rite course of die summer, of intermit tent fevers. 

He Studies ihe water-supply, and treats of the effects which certaio wntets may 
Itave on die human body, paiucularjy brackisli wuier from ponds, and excessively 
cold water. Stagnant w’ater gives rise to quartan fever. The doctor orders some 
kinds of water to be boiled. 

Tliis treatise is not made up of commonplace staiemenis, repetitions of the 
axioms that man is dependent on his physical environment, that die nature of tlie 
soil contributes to form the nature of the body, and so on. For Hippocrates it is a 
question of knowing whether sucii and such a man, Irving on such and such a spot 
ot the earth’s crust, subject to such and such influences, eating tills and drinking 
is not liable lo coniiact a specific malady. It is hy visiting the countries of 
burope and Asia and devodug himself to dicsc concrete enquiries tltat Hippo¬ 
crates is led to make serious studies of mannets, to show that the soil and ilie sky 
exercise a definite intlucnce on the ciiaracicr of pc^oples. He studies what was 
formerly called 'etlinopsychy'. Man tliinks and acts in accordance wdih tlic tn- 
yironment in which he lives. In ail this, however, the author does not furget to 
invoke the influence of social conditions on die development and even ihc con- 
sdiufion of the cirgaiiism. In thU matter he intioduccs the distinction, familiar to 
the sophists, between nature ^husis) and custom (nomos). 

.\ll these considetarions and many others explain why vfw, Waien^ Plaetn is 
an atinnpt, solidly docunteiued and perhaps the only attempt of its Jutid in two 
thousand years, to study attentively and at one and die same time medical ajid 
geographical, not to speak of meieoiobgieal, facts. This is what makes this 
modest treatise one of the most original dot die ancient world has bequeathed to 
us. Accustomed as we are to die parti tiomng of tlic sciences, our modeni minds are 
rather disccncertcd by the multiplicity of fiicts wdudi Hippocrates lias assembled 
and directed to a single aim—that of health. 

© 

But Hippocraiei does not stop siion at observ’ation. In the siricdy Hippocratic 
treatises of die ColUaum^ which at lirst gbnee seem to be only an ^sembbgc of 
obsmTiaotis, we fed die domination of a powerful will—die will to understand 


ij. fitedt vfa ScytA^ ilrig th* hft) and {u ruiinjAm, £s:avtffdin a vnni in iht 
r<ppn aftke Alsm , wkfti a hr^k of tht aoMjiauriiked 
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the facts that have been collected and find in them a meaning that wilt be useful to 

cneit, 

*l believe/ writes die autliot of lt£girrun in Uiscojcs^ *that attendon 

should be paid to all die derails of the lienee (of lieahng}.** Similar fomtidiie 
recur in most of the treadses ascribed to HjpjKKrate^. Thought is always present^ 
if only on ihe watchj in the midst of observation- Tlietein lies the iundamental 
aLtiitide rliat distinguislrcs a doctot of Cos from a doctor of Cnidus. 

Here is Frognash* The doctor U considering a case of otitis (acute ear’^ache). He 
notes many symptoms of iij and adds immediately: 'In \riew of the dajig)erous 
nature of diis condidon, special utwndon [ibe mind, the intcUigencel must be paid 
from the first day to any other signs/- 

Let us rum now to the Epy^mlcs^ the clinical doctor s collection of reference- 
notes, Here we see die physician who we tldnk should be submerged by the 
observations he b makings free himself from dicm or rather rest upon dmm in 
order to try and genenilize from ihe individual cose to the rule, or to ebborate a 
piece of reasoning. Faced with a sickness sid^ject to relapse, he notes: ‘Anenrion 
should be paid to tlie signs of relapse and one should reniemhcr that at these 
momimts in tltc midady, srriso will be decisive, either for recovery or for death, 
or ai least that lije sickness will incline for better or worse/ Thus dit uitclligenoe 
is always ready for action. 

Or again in die treatise on 

If tht 6m€ iuis foLl iare, atiaiiim ffiiejf ic psdJ in nrdlfr m uy ^nd diic^ni 

H'Aur if ncit vhiiU w fAc anJ to wAci^r rAe i^friicwreJ or truueJ^ 

or jimpty iruLs^J, and wAi?f A^r rAe infirmncnr fAer injUcu^d rAe u^unJ^ keying pro¬ 
duced e be'dra (an oAli^ue iermn), fAern^ £f ituiJtng Of ffucturtj of Aodi indsing and 
fracwfc wgfiher. 

Here mind temains alert, ready to interpret the ncsults of observarionH Very many 
other examples could be cited. 

Tims, abundaiU ubsen^ation? do not exempt the sdentist from the effort to 
understand. Tile Greek verbs wliidt mean *io tliink^i *io Tefleci", arc numeiousr 
Hippocrates in mcbt diooses the one t^ hidi presents reflexion as a permnnciu 
attitude of tile mind, and he puts it in tiKc tense that ii^icates the duration involved: 
so that "to reflect" means ‘always to put one's heart into Ji\ He kq>t always in 
mind, and as objects for leflcxion, die cases which observaiton iiupplkd, the data 
of the senses, of the sight, of ausculmoct and palpation. He pos^e^d tliat mental 
parieiKC which can alone confront ddfieultics and solve problems. 

Here is an obvious example, selected among many, and one which clcoriy 

* Trans* dirxli p. 115. ■ TtmL died, p. uf» 
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brings out the novelty of the method of Cos by coropajison with that of Cnidus- 
The treatise on T%t Joints —surgical treatise—^timetatcs the different accidents 
to which the pans of the body are subject: fractures of the annj die nose^. the leg, 
dislocation of the humerus, of the femur* etc. It indicates with an abundance of 
detail the very many methods which permit of mending fractures and dislocations; 
afittr wliidi it chooses among these methods and gives exact reasons for the choice* 
The doctors w'ho do not know how to make and justify diia intelligent choice^* 
namely the Cnidian doctors^ are severely judged- Tlie author wrtte^j ^Arnaiig 
doctors, there are some who have aidliiil hands but w ho lack intelligence/ Cnidus 
is indicated here* 

The establishment of the prognostic is one of the essential objects of Hippo¬ 
cratic medicine* and it tuinishcs a good c.tamp!e of the union oi ohserviiiioti with 
thought- The doctor proposes* as know, to leconstitute die malady in its 
entirety, with its causes, its computations, Us narnc and its consctjucnces. Accord¬ 
ing to the £pid^?ni£:^ and the treatise on Pwgn^^is he wishes 'tosay w-hat lias been, 
to know what is, and to predict what will bc\ Later on, the medical school of 
Alexandria was to ^vc sepaniie names to these three operations: aftairtnisu is 
reconstruction of the past; ^agno^sne is detemunation of the malady by its present 
sym proms; Is the forecast ol what wttl liappen. 

Most histories of medicine do not render full justtce to the Hippocratic ptog’^ 
nosis, of which ii is said that this is a means ol cstabhstking the doctor s authority 
Over tlie parient and ihEsse about him- No doubt, and the Mipp^r^ui: CoZferitvt 
says so* incidentally* This judgment on prognosis reminds one ol an amusing 
remark made by a Lausanne professor to his students: "A sound diagnosis aston¬ 
ishes you yourselves* A successful tireatment astonishes your coJ league. But W'hat 
astonishes the patient is an exact prognosis*' A humorous judgment; but the 
humour is beside the point- In any ease prognosis is not dust thrown into the 
patiertt^s eves bv a chariatait* If on the one hand it is a means of uispiring confi¬ 
dence in tlie patient, it is above all for the doctor the solution he proposes for art 
extremely complex problem* 

A sick man in bed is like a terrible knot to be unded- Obscure causes, old and 
recent, have brouglu him to dus pass; but what causesf And what is going to 
lurppen to him, death or recovery? TIjc prognosis^ which ii unJavourablc w^ill not 
be communicated lo the patient, is the setting in order by the doctor s mind of the 
extraordinars' tangle of facts which obserAi'ation offers him* Hippocrates is s'Cry 
sensible of the great complexity of the facts u hkh every malady offers the doctor* 
On the otliet hand he is aware of die relative value of diese tacts* For example^ he 
is not ignorant of the 6ct that the surest signs ol a fatal issue may, in certain 
maladies that he names, b« contradicted by favounible signs which the doctor will 
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do well not 10 tbigei. It is on the basis af innumen^ic signs taLoi aU togetlier that 
the doctor must establish his prognosis^ and yet this prognosis is sdll of a hypo¬ 
thetical and> if one may so put it, a sliiiting cliaractcn An esceUent loitriula occurs 
more xhm once in (he Hippoctaiic u rititigs^ under \mntd forms: for sample: "Oik 
must still take the otlier signs into considertuioiu" These are words of mteUcctual 
honestVt but also of hopftr Life is too complex a phenomenon tor one not always 
to be able, by some tmexpecied shift or expedient, 1:0 undertake to save it and often 
succeed in doing so- 

Modem scientists, it is true, do not foil to empktsb^ the weaknesses of the 
Hippocratic prognosis- Tliese weaknesses derive from a fact one must always 
remember, namely die docior^s almost corapIetE ignorance of anatomy and 
especially of physiology* How% being persuaded for example that the arteries arc 
conductors of air—how could the doctor be in a posirion to fomi a prognosis 
W'hidi should be founded, os he would wish it to be, on die causes of the malady? 
There are cass, how^ever, in w hidi the slight knowledge hi lias of these martei^ 
allow s him 10 do so. As soon as he learns more, hts prognosis will improve* 

Apart from this, prognosis is not for Hippocrates an end in irsetL ^liat he 
establishes is treatment, and in this sense treatment h equivalent to modem diag¬ 
nosis. Now in the matter of treatment the doctors who did not belong io the 
school of Cos were the play tilings of dieir imafipnation and of chance. Either they 
retied on arbitrary and theoretical considemiions, or they accepted without verifi- 
canon those trciatmeius which had supposedly been resied by t^ditioit* The author 
of Regimen in Acute Ducasei speaks irotiitally of the conre^ictory kinds of treat- 
ment which ihese ignorant doctors were IkI into: 

Phy/icims (tie are ^tihe ttncccustomeJ ra pr^^pound sii£A andper- 

haps ih^ do ml appreciate tkem wkm arc prapeunded. Tie Mcieifiri of medicmC 
Aoj falkn /mv In popular ejtmadcn as not la seem the science of healing at all. As u 
result^ if in the acute eases at /rajf, practitioners difir so widely that the tSei pre¬ 
scribed hy one tj regarded as bad by' another^ the science could almost be compared to 
Myination. Seers think the same bird to he of good omen if it appears on the left and 
bad if it appears on the rights while other seers hold escaedy she opposite view ..., 

/ assert that this study of regimen is mack to be recommended^ and it is something 
closely alJkd so the most numeroits and most vital studies which compose the science of 
medieine. To the sick ii it a powttfiil old w recovery^ to the healthy a means of pre¬ 
serving hcahA^ to aiAlcUS a means ofteaching their best form and, in shorty the means 
by* whkh every man realise hisdesire^ 

The good sense of this passage tnahes one think of Mollire, and not without 
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ceason. Tlic auihoi^s indignadon on the one haodl, and, on the other, his enthusi¬ 
asm for a kind of medkinc that requires a study ‘much to be recommended'— 
these feelings conic out strongly through liis irony. 

Ollier passages clearly (ndicatc the good metliod that is to be followed in giving 
prescriptions. Without going into derail, we may indicate one ot the dinictions 
which can be definitely traced in the JJippocrattc CoUarwfit and wliich is one of the 
highest directions followed by Hippocrates himself. 

He knows the limits of the science he is engaged in founding, limits fwed by 
the nature of man and the nature of the universe. The miciocosm-man and the 
mtiEFOCOsm-world are each the minor of the other. No mythical conception of the 
nauiial world enters into this mode of thought and expression; nothing but a 
fundamental realism. Hippocrates recognize that there are barriers to the achieve¬ 
ments of medicine over sickness and deatii. He admits, on the other hand, that 
th«e two worlds, microcosm and macrocosm, each resting on die other, are at 
once fromiers of knowledge and means to cures. Healing takes place iri man 
thanks to the cooperation of nature and, in tlie first place, by the work of the 
human organism itself. Hippocrates’ object, whicit at first sight appears modest, is 
to assist the curative action of nature, Tlmi we read in EpiiLsmwsy Book V: 

J^faiun if tAe pAysician of £seafes. It it nature kerfeif who aj>efts the J&r her 

own oc/mn. She hat no need to rejhct. . ■ ■ The tongue itione doct its own work* And 
many other things are done in the sanie J\^<tiure whieh has received no iiirtrtu’tii/n 
and hoj learned nothing, nevenhAesf does what is tuiiaife- 

And we read elsewhere titat 'Nature acts without masters’, 

Tlie doctor, wdiose business it is to maintain mart in a state of health, seeks and 
finds in tJic natural world and in the human body allies wliom he knows to be 
benefid'j], Tlie normal neaimcnt of the patient consists in opening the right way 
for the W'ork of'emarive nature’, a way that will be appropriate to the specific case 
For the organized body possesses as it were an aatvc vitality proper lo it: it tends 
of itself to maintain itself alive by deploying very many resources. I'lms the 
cocipcration afforded by the professional, iltanks to his fcnow'kdge of these cura¬ 
tive activities of the body, is not at all negligible: there are cases where it is 
decisive. 

This notion of the curative power of natxue is not, as some liistorbns liavc 
supposed, die conf^ion of an indolence which would end up in leaving nature to 
act alone. On the contrary it is a knowiedgje, founded on observed Gicts and 
according iq which every human organism is a reservoir of biological forces 
whicli defend tltcmsolves spontaneously against their own destruction. Tlie 
physician aids man to the eKtem to which he knows iJie play of these forces tliai 
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ammate tsjid consiiiute Ufe. Kso\\'Ieidge assocbted will; actioti is one of the clasaical 
themes of Creek civiliziition. 

Certain processes in the self-defence of the body act by ihemseivcs; but we an; 
not oNctuded from supposing that thisself-dcfensive action ma}' also be assisted by 
die doctor who hjK discovered its mode of working. Nature needs sometimes to be 
supported. Hippocrates asks tlie doctor to he always ready to answer die appeals 
and the possibilities of the organism and to remed)' any insufTidendes wliich may 
occur in it. Tile standard example in tliis matter is the practice of arnficial respim- 
tion. The lungs, deprived of oKsgen, have already tried to increase the rhythm of 
breathing; the blood has multiplied the red globules; and all this is a natural and 
spontaneous act of deienre. Now the doctor who practises artiheiaJ respiration is 
simply making up for the defdencies of nature; he is manoeuvring dtc last 
resources of a body which was not far from ^ving Icl 

la not this doctor wlto collahoiates widt nature fulfilling a higher and more 
intelligent office than the ignoianr w'ondcT’-work.er who prides himself on *cFeaung 
heal lit' out of nothing? Tlte doctor who remains on the watch for 'elusive oppor^ 
lunity' on the very ground of'dangerous experiment* is modestly but efftciivcly 
maintaining life. As the poet docs not make images out of nothing but by starling 
from what exists, so the doctor makes a man healtliy by srarting from what he 
finds in the patient’s body, from human nature observed and utilized. It was not 
from nothing but from the sun that Prometheus wres ted the gift of fire. 

© 

Such are the strict procedures of Hippocratic medicine, such Is the ptiilosophy 
of the medical profession titat Hippocrates drew from Ids study of nature and the 
human body. I liave insisted on tlte methods of the sdence be founded rather than 
on the results he adueved, Tliis is because science advances rather by die sound¬ 
ness of its methods than the aocumulatioti «f results. So much intellectual elevation 
umted with such modesty finds its splendid crown and accomplishment in the 
moral behavinur that Hippocrates demanded of his disciples and practised liimself, 

1 have indicated above the morel writings in the Coilactlifn—Tke OatA, TAe 
Law, TAe Docfor, etc. 1 recall dui they w^re no doubt composed in the time of 
Hippocniies’ old age or soon after bis death but in conformity with his principles 
and praciice. Th; OaiA, whidi gives a written form to an ancient and no doubt 
primitive usage of the sdioal, b for this reason both the most andent text in the 
Cfitfeciwn and yet, in iis present form, rather more letctii ilian die great Hippo¬ 
cratic ircBuscs of the fiftli century, h is also the rai>st important of the moral texts. 
Here Is a complete translation of this oath wtiich was pronounced by doctors ai the 
moment of entering on their profesriom 
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/ swtar fy j^piAllo Aar/ffr, ^£jFC$iIsfiuSf^ iy ffc^tk and off Mif 
Afiz/iifig'j and cell /o ^ fh€ gads mdgadJases tAai / merv i€€p this OaiA and 

Promise w the best of my&hili^' ankju^mtiif- 

/ will pay she s<ifn^ respect to master in fhtt Science as to my perents imd sh^re 
my life ti iM him endpey all my debts so hhn. J Mill regard his sons as mj brothers md 
teach rhc/n the Science^ if th^ desire so kam it^ wiilmut fee or tomract. I will hand on 
precepts^ lectures and ati other learning w my jtmS f lo ihose of my master and so those 
pupils duly apprenticed and sworn, and to none othetw 

I will me my power to help the siel to the hers of my ahiii^ and judgmmtj J M tli 
abstain Jrom harming or wronging aiy man by it, 

/ will not give afttal draught to anyvne if / am askedj nor will / suggest ar^ such 
thing. Neither will /give a h wmh means to procure an abortion, 

I will he chaste and religloiut in my life and in m ypractire, 

/ will not fw/j even fir the sione^ but 1 will leave suck procethtrcs iO the practitioners 
of that craft. 

fP^Acnever f go into a Aouse^ / will go to help the sick arul na^er witA the Intension 
if doing harm or injury* / wHi not abuse my posittiM to indulge in sexual contacts w^tiA 
the bodies of wnmen or of men^ whether tb^be frecmeH or slaves, 

fFAatever I sec or hearMprqfissionally or privately ^ which ought oat to be divulged^ 
1 will keep secret and re// no onCn 

Ifi iAerefirCf I observ'e lAls Oath and do ?iot v^udate hf nu^ I prosper both in iifi 
and in rr^ pfofission caminggood repute among all men fir ad lime. IfI transgress and 
Jbrswear this Oatk^ mt^' my lot be o therwise,^ 

Mo$i modern stales rec|ylte cloctori to tnkn an Bin the wry of tilt* 
word lias most fnccjuenily become !»iibject lo misii&e. The docior usually only 
pledges his honour or makes a promise, Tlie old tcati of Ilippocraies seems to have 
been nearly emptied of its comcni by t he evolution of beliets and die progress of 
science- In my country# Canton Vaud, the doctor pledges himself before ihc 
prefect of the district representing the Council of State# which exercises executive 
power- 

j4Jicr taking cogniiance ofthe fundamental principles ofdeontology^ and of the legal 
provisions that regulate try profissiorit I pledge myself on ny htmour to respeci them 
faithfuliy^ / pramtie on my honour to exercise this profession with the emseteneef 
dignit y and humanly that its helpful obfict demands. 

Tlicrc is nothing now about the prohibition against giving poison; the doctor of 
today who imderMuids the toxic elements ihai a remedy may contairij prescribe 

1 TnuiE. tatrdt 

* Thi* woid meam the ’icknct* nr etliEn td inuraJ obUgiibn CTran?tUiX)f)i 
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*poIson*-tcracdies all day long. Tliere is no probibitlon against procuring 
tion if requested-* in more than one case abortion has become legal. There 
remains deference toivards one’s colleagues which is prescribed in the provisions 
of deontology. Tliere also reraains die mk of proksstonal secret which is safe¬ 
guarded! least in tlieory! by the Lot stuuuiirt yttadoin of December 195a and 
equally by the petal smsft of W'hich article 311 provides thar those ‘who shall 

have revealed a medical secret, confided to them by virtue of their profession, may 
be puithbed hy imprisonment and fine’. Above all, in die V'audots promise whidi 
may be taken aj an example, thete remain die fine words of cfflircwnre, digftiiy and 
humanly, and the punuir simply of a helpful object which are like a distant hut 
authentic edio of the love Hippocrates Iiad for his padents and which he dc* 
manded by his disdples. 

The promise made by the Genevese doctor, w*hich is entitled Sermett 
tie has remained nearer to the Hippocratic Oath. It 19 taken before 

the Genera] Assembly of tltc Medical Assodadon, and not before a political 
authority* 

■At the maoimi ofieing oAmittetl to mewiAerjAr^ tf the medicalpTofeatott: 

1 sakttmly pledge myitlf to devote my lifi to the sen ia of humattity, 

I will maiataiA toward my matrers the rvjpect and gradtade uhici are due to them. 

1 vfillexercise m\ art conscientiemly and with digraty, 

I will consider my patient's health as myfirst coftntm, 

1 ii/dlfr( 3 jiwef the secrets if those who confide in me. 

I wiUf to tie hest of my powerf mamutin the honour and noble traditions of the 
mcdkalprofession. 

M.y erdUagoes shall he my brothers. 

1 will not allow considetasinm of nutiwi, r^e, or social class xo interver^ 
bei ween my duty and my patient. 

1 will maintabt absolute respect for human lift, from the moment of conception, 

I wiii «’<Ft UT the face of threats^ allow my medical knouledge to he Used 
contrary to the laws of huiria/d^. 

I make these promtscs solemnlyj freely end on my honour. 

This Geneva Oaih was adopted by the General Assembly of the IntemaMona] 
Medical Association meeting in Geneva in September 194S. 

© 

The Oa/A, The Law^ and the oilier moral treatises of Hippociates call for a few 
further remarks. 

The first, which is not unimportant, is that the instructions given to tile doctor 
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for the pniEtice of 1m profession, If diey collected in these ■^"ritiogs and en- 
forced by Dm oath, ate never contradicted hut on the other Iiand confirmed by the 
other treatises In the Coii£i:dm and notably hy those whidi we may aftrihuie to 
Hippocrates* We are theteforep herCt In presence of a simpie codifjTng ofancient 
usages^ and this codification is in conformity with the master's inspiration and 
wholly faithful to his memory* Thus, none of tlie practices forbidden In The Oorf 
is met with in ihe seven books of the Epulcrnksf whidi, as we iiave seen, consist of 
notes rougUy jotted down, wltlioiit thought for pubDclty and part of which h 
undoubtedly from the hand of Ifippocmtes himself* Ttie w^hole of them are a 
stainless mirrtjr of tJse practice of the Coan school* 

Tlic other moral Treatises py the greatest anendon to the doctor^s deportment, 
to bis physical and moral behaviour* He goes into houses only *io help the sick"* 
Tlic sick person, w hoevet he may be and wliaiever liis sociaJ standing, wlieiher it 
be a question of a w oman, a man or a cliild, w^heilier free or bond—this sick person 
is for the doaot only a suffering crearure, a ‘padenc' in the strong, ctjTnological 
E«i5C of die word* He lias a right to the doctor's corisideradon and respect, and the 
doctor respeas liim as he should respect himsdf. The author of the treatise on 
D(:coni/7f WTites; 

T/ie /i^e t&e good pAtfasepher whom Ae rweyriJ/r^, pr^d^cs dlsinier^^ttd- 

fuss^ r^cryc arid Ar dr^es decentfyf Ac Lf 4ind iran^ml in Ah Jmlg^ 

mr/ir, sensne andpurt m Ais fifi* * * * /fe /wjeiJdr qf«// that is us^id md 

necejjcJj^V Ae h excmpfjrmt supersutim* 

The author of tile book cntfilcd 0/ lAe PAysimn iii his lum deebres d^at the 
physician should practise continence and 'keep Ids hands pure,, * * E lis morals will 
be honourable and witliotjt rqjroach and, togeilier wjtli diis, lie w^ill be grave and 
human as regards all men/ 

His attitude, in a word, is that of a gcnifeman, and he is 'agteeuble to gende- 
men^ In respect to his patient he h nddier impulsive not Imry, He is never ill- 
humoured, and the same time nm excessively gayV 'The doctor's rcUiions 
with his patients are not minor relations/ says the s*imc author. They tcqtdte the 
'justice' l^th of judgment (meaningi in this case, exaciimde) and also of conduct* 
One of Uic most neces^^ virtues of tins doctor who b also a gentleman is 
modt-siy, wlticli is an imelteciual as a cll as a niouil quality. He may make a mis¬ 
take: this he will recogniitc as sejon as he takes notes of it, and, at leasi in the case 
of'small errors', in Itont of the padciu* His education, which has been long and 
conducted under the guidance of enlightened masters, will gcnenilly preserve him 
from serious errors^ ii lie commits any, which may involve deatlt, Itc must not 
recognize them in the paticru^s pri^nce, os this would risk compromising the 
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lattw s calm. He will preier to eomign thtm lo wTiimg so as to enlighten doctors 
in generarions to come. 

Modes ry, besideSj imposes on the doctor the duty of appealing to his colleagues 
if lie is in dilficulties. We Dead in die Pt^c^pts: 

The JiKtor who^ rmim &fi/texperia^tf docs mt ufuier^iarida will leek the 
a^^tsicnce cf other t^tetors^ with wh&m he u ill c^ju/r regarJmg the patlmi md who 
wiff osjociate %^hh him in ^nding a soluiion, -. * Doe ton who eottjomtiy see a potieni 
iiill not wr^ingle or rldici^le e&cA other, J assert mder oath that a doctor who advances 
an argument [4« to the right treatment] ought ttc%^r to en%y a lo/leag^ds argument* if 
he does so, he h only ditplaymg the weakness of his oiiit. 

Lastly^ and still out of concern for inodestjv die doctor will refrain from using 
methods of an ostentatious kind, by whicli lie mi^tt sedt to Impose on the sick 
man; for *k would be shameful if, after so mucdi nai&e and exhibidon and so many 
words^ he in the end adiicved nothing useful'. In all circumstances the doctor 
should choose the mode of Eieatment that entails the minimum of display. Tiiis 
ammde is the only one worthy of a 'man of feeling^ who 1% also 'a man of his 
cmli"* Eaclj term involves tlie ethers because the cmfi of medicine ts for the service 
of metip The Precepts remind us of this in an unJbrgcttable fomnub: ^Where there 
is love of men there is also love of if te crafi.^ 

Tlic physician’s modesty is a result, first, of the love he bears lus ctaft* He in 
fact know-s duf immense e^dgencies of ihis craft; be becomes daily aware of tliis in 
exetdsing his profession, as he also becomes a^'are of the limits of his capacity* 
But, in the second pbcCi bcduse he loves the men he cares for, and because he 
a keen Iceling for rhe precious and compio; diaractet of the life he desirts to 
ptotect, modesty is imposed on die doctor who heaxs the tesponsibility for this 
life. Tlie love ol men and the love orhis cralt are the two poles of his humanism. 

One must insist on a last feature, Fcnrcely indicated hitbeTto. In none of the 
many tteatises contained in the flippocratic Collecmn is the least distinction ever 
made between slaves and free men* Boih have the same fights to the pliysjcbn's 
caxe, auention and respect; and not only die slaves Jnif tlie poor who towards the 
end of ihe fifili century were everywhere becoming numerous in tk- Greek world 
and whose life wus often no Im krd than th^i uf the sbves. 

In tliose booky of the Epidemks w'hich were not wriuen by Hippocraies, who 
in Ids notes rarely records tlie prc^fesslon of his piients, here are a few of tlie 
trades Of professions mdicaLtrd by tlie docior; carpenters, cobblers, curriers, fullers, 
vine-growers, gardeners, miners, stone-masons, elementary schooImasterSj tavern* 
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Jsicepcrs, cooks, ostlers, professional sporring-men, various oRidaJs, who may 
have been staie slaves, and so on. In very many cases, the trade ts not indicated. 
Tlit'te are also many women, botli tree and bond. These trades, it will be seen, are 
modest and even humble. li is probable that many of the workmen were slaves. 
More than once tltis is indicated. 

'S^lat is certain is that it made no difference to ihc doctor whetlier his patient 
was a slave, a stranger or a ctuzen. The audior ol the Prtsepts even asks that 
'particular care should be lalten of the sich man who is a stranger and poor'. Now 
it 50 happens that this precept W'as ibIJowed and more than followed. If wc read 
tile referenoc-notes to patients contained in a single book of the Epidsmiay 
selected at liazard—Eooik V—we shall observe that out of an hundred pnents, 
nineteen and perliaps more—ii is often liard to decide—^were certainly slaves. Of 
these, twelve were men or boys, seven were women. Many of iJiem were treated at 
Larissa in Tltessaly during die fairly long stay which the travelling doctor who 
wTOte Book V made there. All seem to liavc benefited from vigilant and often 
prolonged attendon. One of die female slaves died tow'ards the fortieth day of an 
encephalic disease, after slie had long been unconscious. Here is the case ot a young 
osder, one of the nineteen slaves mentioned above. He was eleven years old and had 
been woutided on tlic forehead, above the right eye, by a Icict from a horse's hoof: 

Thi honi did not apptat heslthy [wiitt tkt doew], and a iuile hlnod fonic out. 
Thi invalid iva$ trepmmJt widely^ as far at the Jip/tta \tke seam cr Jtnttre of ctt-'ct 
Aof^' piates ikai firm tke Inner and outer jtrj^fej of tke T/nn ke var treated hy 

keeping the hone ttneovtred-t and the treatment dried up the portion of the hone which 
had hetn through at the vutstt. Towards the tweniietk ds^’ tumefaction set in near 

the eoTf with fiver and shheringf in the daytime, ike swelling was greater and more 
painful. The fever began with shivering. The eyes, the firektad and the whale face 
became umiified. The right side of the head was the more afiected hat the tumefaction 
also tit in m the left tide. However, runldng untoward cante of itt sAe fiver was less 
constnitous towards the tnd. This phase tasted eight dsys. The bwalsd recovered. He 
was cauterized, rook. a/Jiifgarfve, and was given medicinal applkaiions m. the svedAtg. 
The wound had rujthing to do with the eoitiplications. 

The diseases affecting the patients in Book V were of die mosr varied. Here ate 
some examples: angina, deafness, gangrene or sphacelus, pleurisy, pneumonia, 
consumption, diarrhoea and otlier troubles of the iniesune or the sTomach, 
stonucli-tumour, bladder and bile trouble, stone, feverish anorexia, erysipelas, 
and many odieiw. Often, too, there ore sores resulting from accidents or again 
from pregnancy. Generally speaking, the doctor appears to have attended or noted 
in his book only serious maladies; he was not tmeresied in slight oilmenits. 
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The niomliiy was vety high* Of the nineicen slaves attended in Btwk V twelve 
died. But the proportion of those who died was scarcely higher for tlie invalids as 
a whole than for the slaves. Of forty-two cases record^ in Books 1 and T 1 of tlie 
Epidemics^ twenty-five proved fatal. A doctor who lived towards the end of the 
pre-Christian era said dial one should read die Bpidimki because tliey are ‘a 
meditation on death'. The men of that age were still dying like flics. How could it 
have been otherwUc^ Medical science^ as we have descrihed it, being ignorant of 
the essentials of anatomy, because dissection was forbidden by ihe manners of die 
time, was not yet in a position to lower the 'iiatumr death-rate. By 'natural*, I 
mean the rate which the natural envicDnniL'nt and die human body hod fixed for die 
human species. But a day was to come W'hen doctois would be able to sav, else¬ 
where dian in Moli^re; 'We have changed all dial.' 

Medical science at least did not then distinguish among beings so moitah in its 
eyes slaves too were human beings. This is a fact so surprising diat it deserves to 
be brought out. Tlie owner of the slave may certainly be interested in preservit^ 
bis capital. But W'hat was this boy of eleven w'orth, the boy whose story 1 related? 
Less dian nothing, less dian the praaitioner's expenses, no doubt. 

The tone, moreover, in which the doctor's notes are written, the same tone 
whatever the padent's social status might be, appears to reveal that mixture of 
scientific interest and human sympathy wlucli diaractcrizcd Hippocrates' human¬ 
ism. One thinks of the two great phitosopheis of the following centuries and of 
their scorn for slaves, those 'animated rooJs', By its astonishing appetite for know'- 
Icdge, by the rigour of its researehes ever animated by reasoning, by its devotion 
to the suffering creature, by die friendship h offers all men without distinction, the 
medical science of Hippocrates reaches die highest level of fifdi-cemuty huinanism 
and, on die last point, boldly muuicends the ways of life and thought in that age. 
By offering all men die bodily salvation which it ta wiih difficulty seeking on their 
behalf; this sdence represents, even amid tJ» stiadows of ignorance, the fairest of 
promises. For the rest, we must not foigct Lord Bacon’s sajing that the art of 
medicine can do more than it knows. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


ARISTOPIiANES’ LAUGHTER 


^ Aristophanes’ laughter die least attic, the most ’gaulds^ the 

I /\ /grossest in die world? Or else che most graceful and niinhle? 

\/ %/Neitlier, or perhaps truly both* It was every kind of laughter, that 
T T of satire at one extreme and of joy at the other, with everything 
that lies between. 

If includes, then, two principal kinds. The first panidpaies in anger, it is the 
laughter that rends in pieces the absurd itnhcdlities which were springing up like 
wc^s iiom the soil of that 'social order* oflatc fifih<e[nury Athens. The golden 
age was wearied with producing masteipitfes in marble that no one would ever 
complete. Tlie great empire which was paying for them witlj its toil and money 
w'as dishiiegrailng. The metropolis r^'as in vain striving to sew die pieces togeilier 
in tlie midst of hloi^dy repressions. And then during all the Iasi quarter of the 
century, in the theatre of Dionysus, the l a ug hter of Aristophanes could be heard 
rolling like thunder. His satire denounced the contradictions by which imperial' 
isiic democracy was damaging itself; it emphasized the disasters of the war, the 
hagg ard misery of the people; it pilloried rhe lying, thieving and profiteering 
demagogues, the imbecile and conceited generals, the stupidity of the Sovereign 
People deceived by sophistry and flattery; it brought fully <0 Ugltt the evil results 
of the new education; it cliarged with infhmy the rule of oratory over the multitude 
who listened with tolded arms—and all this without ever ceasing to laugh and to 
fill stage and sky with its acrobatic somersaults. This satiric laughter was the 
laughter agamt, 

Bui we must not forget the laughter xiiA, the laughter iliai restores us to die 
love of tilings, of the country and the simple blessings of life—^bread, wine and 
peace. Tt revives in our Iiearts a sense of die beauty of trees and fiow'crs, of the shy 
grace of the beasts of farm and woodland, it speaks the ineffable language of birds. 
It flowers in our natural gestures, in the movements of love; it is the physiological 
and lyrical laughter of joy. 
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This laughtcr^ tvhidi is the simple juhiluion of s erpature Itappy lo be living in 
the sunshine, lesiores us to a sense of reality and, in a last somet^ult which 
appears lo defy the taws of grsviranon, plants our feet once again on solid earth. 
All satire now fargotten, it expresses the slteer pleasure of living in the bright 
world of colours and forms, and of possessing reality; it expresses a man\ joy in 
finding Jumsclfin the midst of the w'orld’s beauty, and in laughing because one is 
a man. Aristotle says: ‘Man is the only living creature who can laugh'; and Rabelais 
translates this vety cotteclJy in the tptgtaph to Garffontua: *Pour « ^ rire or U 
propTK dt rhotnme' 

What these two kinds of laughter, the satiric and the lyric, which are really 
inseparable, Itave In common is their curative virtue. Aristophanes tegards himself 
as the ‘schoolmaster' of Athenian society, the educator of its youth. Laughter is 
pan of his iherapeutic. Man reaches plenitude, society gains balance in joy rc^ 
coveted. There exists a ‘catharsis* or puriheatian by laughter. In restoring us to 
good sense it restores us to our true nature; when we are sick, it restores us to 
healrh. 

Indissolubly united as they are, these two kinds of laughter separate none of the 
things whidi, in reality and in man's heart, are united or at odds. They do nor 
separate words from the things they describe or the actions they invite. Tliey do 
not separate haired of war from love of peace. They do not sepamte bodies from 
souls, as if, separated from the body, the soul could live any but an amputated life, 
as if body and soul were not, in ihcir conjunction, each the means by which the 
other breathes. 


Let us now examine the twin sources of these two kinds of laughtec. 

The satirical kind had its roots in a folklore common to all times and all 
countries. Before the time of Aristophanes there existed, particularly in Dorian 
states like Spam and Mcgara, popular and improvised faices that were bom of the 
mere pleasure man takes in imitating and caricaturing w'hat is ridiculous. Despite 
the poverty of ogr infonnation, we know ihnt the Spamn miines, wearing terri¬ 
fying or comical masks, represented toothless old women, or stealers of fruit and 
meat, or learned foreign doctors. Fxiirly recent excavations have unearthed some of 
these masks. At Megara, the ferees disposed of a collection of masks of which the 
best known was that of ibe ogre-cook. 

Associated with these masks in. Greece, there arose comic types; and these 
typical personages were, as a matter of fact, die same a$ tiiose we find in all 
popular comedies ancient and modenVi There ts noiKtng more curious chan to find 
on the boards of the Commtdia ddrarttf or in the court of the Valois Jungs, or in 
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English villages, even m Moli^ic and Shakespeare, chaiacters who are as like as 
brotheis lo those of the Latin or of the plays of Aostopitanes and 

Menander. Across centuries of time, die same moral or physical sources of ridi¬ 
cule, the hump on Punch's back or tlte jargon of a foreign doctor, amuse publics 
who have nodiJng in common but die faculty of that laughter u'liich is die pro¬ 
perty of man. To tecalJ a few of these types may throw ligju on Aristophanes. 

Firsr, the mask of die pedant, die learned foreign doctor. This type figures in the 
Latin Ateiianae under the name of Dosennus, the hump-backed pedant- On die 
Italian stage he is i/ damre, soinetiincs jurist, sometimes physician. His knowledge 
is inborn and he expresses himself learnedly. In the German Puppenspiel he is a 
wonder-worker and charbtan named Dr Faust. In Moli^re we have the company 
of Diafolrus, Desfonandres and their fellowsj in Sliakesperian comedy, die extra- 
ordinaiy’ Dr Caius in The Afory ffTvrj, whose jargon is supposed to be dtat of a 
Ftcncb physician. 

Anodier t)pe is the lascivious, jealous and miserly old man: he is represented by 
Pappus in die AtfUanut, Euclion in Plautus, Pantalone at Venice, Volpone in Ben 
Jonson, and later, on the French classical stage, Hatpagon and Bartholo, One 
must not forget diat Ihupagon is not simply a miser, although in him this feature 
is pushed to the extreme; we may see in lus grotesque love, in Ids rivalry with lus 
son, traces of die old debauched Pantaloon- 

l have already mentioned the ogic-cook widl tile big mouth and lung teetll, 
now gluttonous and again fetoctous. At Megara, years befoie Aristophanes' time, 
be was called Meson. Later lie appears as Manducus in die Atcllaaoi^ and in the 
Pupp<mpiei 03 the gluttonous and obscene drunkard, ilans Wurst, a sort of 
doddering bogy-man. in Italian comedy he is Harlequin, wearing a negro's mask 
and sometimes carrying a cutlass in his teeili. 

Next come the great company ofbraggarts: Aristotle speaks of them as essential 
to Greek comedy. Tliese boasicts are often imposiots and always intruders. Tliey 
encumber Aristophanes’ later comedies with their various pretensions, and diey 
arc evcrywlicre deflated and beaten. The Neapolitan Pulcinella and the Frencli 
PolichineUc belong to tl>e famil y of braggaris who get a drubbing. Mudi the same 
Imppetu to the importune botes in the l^pirUpiel^ a curious popular drama which 
was sdll being played a few' years ago in nordi Germany. Kasperl is a good fellow- 
who, like Dicaeopoiis or Trygacus in Aristophanes, only asks to live in peace 
with cvervone. He is fnistrated by a procession of killjoys: a tax-collector, a Polish 

* TJic AtAlmivfahftmt lo-called .ippiaHly beemse ifw Ksme was luiiulty placed at Aiella, an 
old twn in Cainpaota, wlieiju^r Iw.ntig tfvMc (atc« yrigtnated tbeie o-r as ihc town 

long lay in ruins, no actuiil coauuuiuly would take exception 10 the ridteulous persaiu who 
caricatuicd (Tmulator). 
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hawker, his own wjiL*, Jus motlier-in-kw, the Devil, Death and oiJicr persons, all 
of whom lie drives out with liis cudgel and a torrenc of jibes. The scenario ofthis 
play approsimates closely to the cudgelling of boxes which runs ilirougli TXc 
AchafniaitSf The Peace and The Birds of Anstuphanes. 

One type deserves special mention—that of the braggart soldier. Tljis mask is 
as w'idcspa'od in die history of coint^y as the face of w-ar has been in human 
hisior\'. He is the Miles siorieiuSf ‘the man who stomia citadels* (Purgopoll- 
neikesy in Plautus, tiic ‘Capitan' in the Comnudla deJfarie, the ‘Matamore* of 
Spanish comedy, A diaracter named Matamore reappears in Gameillc's lilushm 
comiqut^ in which he delights the audience with liis fantastic imaginings. Nor must 
we forget ‘le capiuune Fracasse'^a Ftanco-Italian invention. 1 pass by other masks, 
such as those of valets, for example. 

Aristophanes plays are full ot ilicse masks, or at least ol the imprint they left on 
iht cliaracicr of his personages. He no doubi inherited from die earlier popular 
comedies a collection of comic types, of whom I lave menuoned die principah (he 
pedant, die dissolute old skinHmt, the ogtc-cook, and boasters of every stamp, 
ft rejuvenated these traditional types by applying the masks diat mark them to 
historical persons in ilie Athens of his day, to one ox odier of his contemporaries 
who miglii be sitting in the iheatne; or, if he did not csiuctly apply die appropriate 
mask, he drew inspiration, when inventing a diaracter, ftoin the images it 
suggested, 

Xw^o charactets in Aristophanes appear to have worn die mask of Matamorc. 
Tile first was Lamachus in The Achamiatis^ the comedy iviitten when iJie poet was 
twenty*—a play directed against Ailicnian iiiiperialisin and die that was the 
result of it. TJiis Lamachus was an honest general who was laier to be killed when 
righting bravely on the Sicilian Expedition. Unfortunately he Itad a name wliichin 
Creek meant the Battle. Aristophanes dresses dtis Lamachu^-the'-Batilct as a 
Capitaine Fracasse , sends him to guard tlie fnintict-passes deep in winter snow 
and makes lum the liero ot a grotesque adventure from "which lie returns with a 
dislocated ankle, supported by two soldiers. In die grandiloquent si vie of epic 
poetry he tells the story of Ills ridiculous exploit, and tlien says farewell to the 
plume on Jus lielmet widi tlic kind of emotion with wbidi IpJiigenia says farewell 

• ty pe ww protaljly taken l>y Pbiuius from nne of the Tarentini! faim jttiibuted to 

ilhm±oii. It willbe ftmcrdscrtd tku Taientum was a colunj' of Spana, » ciKuimancc which 
aii^n points w a Dtinan originforsomc oftlnar maiks (Tniadatgf), 

■ Or, mme proWily, at least if—un!e» he «:as botji tnucJi afiei p.c. He Iiad alnady 
wtinw 1^ plij^, r*e produecd in Febmxry 4^7, and THr jffdAvWivir, March 416, 

had b™ acquittd sfW*brought agaimt him Uy Cleon. He rctotKdem Ocon with 
lit Atiofyni, pr^uced in Fiiruary- 4;,,mil unitr the niuiw ofCallinraim, whu IumI obliged 
him by fkllwiing tine first two cotnodietfrnuialmor). 


ij. drttitnff (it ytvmd^fPiiavclat. Cup ^ Soiitj (e, i«>) 
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to the light of tkV’—and all this under the ironicaJ gaze of Dicacopo!is*good- 
dtizen Tfc^ho, after making a separate peaese for liimseff and bis people, returns 
victoriously from a drmking-party^ supported by two scaniily-dmsed ccurticsans, 

A more natablo petsoninge who might have wom tlie mask of the boastfo! 
soldier was tlie Aeschylus oi The FrQgs^ For dsc sadrist Ads-toplianes, who greatly 
admired liim and rallied him in a friendly way, Aescbylos was the poet of soldiers 
and swaglibudders. His heroes talk only of pikes and spears, of wliitc-pliimed 
liclmeti and greaves; their spirits are dad in seven tliictnesscs of ox-hide. And he 
boasts of it- His style is described in mUitaiy Terms, and instead of the poet's mask, 
he wears the matamore*st 

5b wfcn he had humbugged rAtsj awhile^ and now hU wretched play 
IFIS h^f-wtiy ihrougAj a do^cn words^ gfea^ wUd-huII words^ Add say^ 

Fierce with SristlingcrestSj tsnd sha^y ejrirows too} 

Aristophanes seems to have applied the mask of tlie learned doctor to one of liie 
most illusmouA of Ids contemporaries, that enJgmaiic sage Socrates; as he docs 
also to the subtle and aigumentative EuripidcSi the tmgedian. Socrates, widi his 
pretensions to having encompassed the mystery of man and nature, with die 
diaicede ot his endless conver^aiions wiiidb Ufi Ids interlocutor baillrd and dis¬ 
concerted, with the knowli:dge which lie said he did not possess and wlilcli he was 
really concealing undet the cloak of a petcu!jsivc irony "Socrates for the oidimty 
Adienian Wiis only an amifsing word-juggler: be w'as not a real sage, but die most 
sophistical oi sophtsts. As for Euripides, the ^iniellecmal'*, the poet widi die clever 
tongue, die word-dissocter whose argumentative subtleties are die min of high 
inspiration and every effort of genius—he Wiis simply another imposior to be 
shown up. Both Eudpides imd Socrates recall ihe ma^ of "the learned foreign 
doctor' and bodi have a right to 

Here, again, reoogniitahle in the comedy of The Knights^- is ihe mask of die 
ogre-cook; die mask of the glutionous ogre and dial of die gotmandizirg parasite 
that derives from in Tile mask of the ogre contribuics to die invention of die 
principal character in the pby, the cedoubt^Ie AgoracriEus, pork-butcher^ by 
trade and demagogue by good fonumsp Many frarures point to ilus Ulitcrate and 
loud-mouthed orator as being derived from a bogy-man cook, He was, lie tells us, 
ascuUton in hisdiildhood. 

^ ^ Jli# Frogs of ^rutophttnes: the Grt«k titiu revised* with a Tmmiladon, InriodLicti^ifl and 
Crnnmeatafy by B. B, Rop^erk Londenp G- Bell dc Sons^ Ltdp 1901* p. 141. 

■ Or mrirc strictlyi the 'Cavalkn* or 'Horscmcn\ IhffY were the AthcnmA gentry- who sup-p 
plied the civjilTy-brfgadEa: cmisertduv«!^ for ibc man part and uppomnd lu- CWn. As dry 
firmed the Cbonrt in die pby, tJirir lK»ri1ily to dje idol of die fnultitude in accorthilioe widi 
du: curtent situation (Tninsbior). 

’ In Engiali venions of die be ii tradldtmdly known as iIk Saimge Sdler (TranakiorJ. 

u 


14. HjppxTates (sir ^tsctilapiut) ^ mathle has^Iief itispifrJ fy a iArvini^pAantmi smstit 
oftisAcgirtntng^ 4^4 ; lAs H'ork a/TArzLy/ne^ 
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Sausage-Seller, iiow fy htuckl^^ wALA biy^utA woalii Jisapline hauli 
yind tA(M€ kard-kcffidlfd Aurch4r/ often used ins tea 

I t/dnk i/x SA^m^lessness I7I win — ^ 

O Aow I used to cAouii tAs e^okrfy shrieking cut Ahoy 1 
Look bds^ a swallow! Spring isliere* Look opj look up^ T pray. 

So up lAs^'looked whilst Ipurlcmsd a piece of meat 

The most savour)' images be uses are images £tom the kitchem 

And /j lavs you norj Demus^ am game to Ac siaugAiered iy chopping and mincings 
And boiled m a suusugE-meat pit:,* ^utd if THAT isiyou think t not cndrtfy coni'incmg^ 
Lti me herej if you please^ with a morsel ofcheese^ upon thb to a salad he grated ,.. .* 

In moving from die pork-shop into politics^ Agoracritus will siiE be exercising 
the same tmde: 

Sausage-Seller. ,.-hut how can flwondtrf 

Contrive to rnostage Demus*^ avoirs, 

Demosthenes. IVhy not fungus mdef^ Da what now you dot 

Afmcty A^Ar and mask fp eviry thing together* 
fVin over Demos with the sai^aun' sauce 
Of little cookery phrases *. * ® 

He has tlie ogress ^ippetite: 

1*1/eat the paimch of cow and stvinet and ffua^' thereon their j few, 
slnd rising from the hoard with hands which water neier knew^ 
rU throttle ail the orators^ ^djluttet Nkias too^ 

Nodee also tlia* if he miinages lo supplant his rival in the good graces of Dtmosj 
It is in a cooklng-n^ompetition]; and it U by a culinary opeiadon thac^ ar the end of 
the plajv he rejuvenates the Sovereign People; as he cries 

Old Demus Fve slewed till Ah youth is renewed^ i^id his aspect most charming and 
nice is*^ 


'Fhe invemion of the diameter of the Sausage-Selter in The Knights can, thcft, 
be traced to the mask of Mesotv the ogre«)ok of Megara. Aristophanes has 
obviously repainted ilie mask widt entirely fresh colours, taken from current 
politics; but that is ariodier maiteft an aspect of his genius with which 1 am not 
dealing at tiic momtmt. f mmty howev^^ tnention another character in the pUy, 


^ 7^ Knights of Arbeephaner * *. die Greek dcki revved with a TradsLiiciag hnroductiun anii 
Commentary by 6. B, Hdgcn, Lofidon, 

* 109. “|0“i. 


* 0 ( 4 ,, p, sj. 
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the advCTsarjr of the Sausage-Seller, muiielj- the Paphbtgoman slave Cicon. Some 
light is chiowtt oil iJiis cliaracrer by ^ type which we know existed prior to Aristo¬ 
phanes* rime and W'bich also derives from the cook^ though with marked differ¬ 
ences. This was tile tio less friglitening glutton, the profftcer, die flattering parasite. 

The Cleon^ of J^te Knights is a slave who luis wormed himself into tlie Jtouse of 
a wealdiy burgher named Demos, an allegorical figure cosily recognizahle in 
Athens:. He governs his master hy Artery and by Hide services such as slipping a 
cushion under liim at the right moment or offering liis own hair for Demos to wipe 
his fingers on, wiien be has been blowing his nose. The clever parasite lias ended 
by becoming steward of the household and, as dits household is the Athenian 
community, the sponger of the middle’class household has become, through alle¬ 
gory and metaphor, the exploiter of the democracy. 1 do not insist on die mar¬ 
vellous w'av in which the poet utihres this transposilion of the f^iasiic itofii die 
private plane to the public. It is enough to indicate the probable origin of die 
inventiun. The mask of the parasite becomes the hgure of the profiteer. 

So miirli for the sources of satiric laugjucr. This laughter, as 1 have said, derives 
from old popular traditions which were dien supplying, and were to supply^ for 
centuries to come, raaterinl for comedy. But something mote is needed to explain 
the brilliant flowering of Aristophanic fiucc, and that was the passionate w rath 
that burned in the poet’s heart, his generous anger against the approaching 
degradation of dGmocratic insritutions, and tlie already ilitcatening decay of 
private and public morals. Tlie presence of ibis anger whtdi rejected the Athenbn 
world as it then was, a world w'liidi was ruining iisdi, was the spirit which gave 
life to the revival of masks and types inherited ftom the ^t. 

Side by side with the laughter of wrath, and closely mingled with it, was the 
laugliterof joy. Wliere did il come from? 

From the village festivals of (he -\itic countryside. It was the laughter of girls 

^ It is impemani to rememter that lie b not pn-tEtiuid as Cleon, but as Tiipblagoriiiin'. A 
recent law had apparently foibidden eoniu: d lanuitwB w present living pc^tu as but rmy - 

Ofy? kn-ew W3S mcatiii juir m rccoEntEcdl DantBiJitfciES wi’d Nicutt ftoni iluar drtSA 
mannef. On liat ollto tiand like Hghls wckt of saoiHl on^in imd could noi be jhitj- 

gntcflbyW, openly aruck^ Chon imd ninwd litni. In he ts Jirkw utdrG$isd by rkanw- 

Even ikOj die jiudadty of Aristaphiini* was ufipamlicMa Qeon he hiA tstsihliihed has 

irpucnion by i)^ic of ihc crpcditlEiit ifi Pytwf Jnd Sphacscffdi^ Ibf whaih he (ock the crodil^ 

Aristopjianei undecidvcd him bv a stifc iriCft diun evcf. Xone of die atioft dared 

impersonjue Cleon oo the tiage.'nor did ifie ^ostumim rad miisk-niiikcrB dfwr ptvdiw a maak 
for the purpose—all of them ri^diiiy dreaiiing the ^-engeaiiie of ihc unsctumilom politicBins In 
ihb ctmjunctutt Ariiionhann h3m«]t dantsed hU ml wewd the put- It was duubtleai the 
moit cout^eoui aei of ma- life (Tranabior)- 
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nmning with iheir hair loose in tlie urindj ceDching each oiher tjp, as they carry 
pitchers of wine to die field-workers. It die bughicr tliai ^companieil the 
light wine you drank on feast-day?, or on rainy days by the fire with you friends. 

Chorus, fP'Aat a pleasur^j wkat a ^r^surep 

fFkaf a great deiigkt W me. 

From tAt cAeeje arid from the oftitmj 
j4nd tht hJmet m hfree. 

FofIcim*t€fiJ^ahatd£^ 

But / tov^ tQ p<issmjJi^rs 
IPtiA my wrm and boon c&mpaidons 

Ruumi the marry^ merry ^/oje, 

IFhen the logs are dty arul seasonedy 
And the fire h hurmnghrighty 
And / roost the pease andcktsmiiis 
In the emhers tdl alight, 

—Flirting too with Tkrana 
JFhen my wtje is out uf sight. 

Epirrfiema. Ah, there s nothing Mf so sweet as when the seed is in the groimd, 

God a gractaas rain it seneSng, and o nAghhattr saumers rotmd. 

*0 Comarchides/* he hails me: shall we enjoy the hours 1* 

*Drinh:ingseeFns to suit my utAai with t^eh^nant showers. 
Therefore let three quaris, my mistress, ofyour kidn^-Sems he fried. 

Mix them niedy up u'irA haAey, andyour choicest^^sproyide^ 
ri£/T and shout to Afanes, call him in witAoui delay, 

Tis no time to standand dawdle pruning out the vines todiY, 

Hor to hreah the clods ahout themynow the ground is soaJtmg through* 
Bring me ouijrom home ihefieldfare, tring me our the stsJtins two. 

Then there aught to he some ieesiing$,fiiir goodplates of hare Beside 
(Nah/ unless the cat purloined themytsterd^ at ci^midei 
Something scufiled in the pantry, something made a noise and fuss) t 
Ify&u find them, ondsjhrjather, hrii^ theosker three w us. 

Ash Acschsnades to send us mynle hraitckes green andstrtmg^ 

Bid Charinades attend us^ shouting as you pass along. 

Then well sit and drmk together, 

Gad the while refreshing, hkss 
All the labour of our handsJ 
(Antistrophe). 0 to watch the grape ofLemnos 
Swelling out its purple skin. 
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merry little warSlinge 
0 /*the Chirruper^ hegpit 
For the JLemrtiun ripens ear^^ 

Ami /watch theJitity^g 
Till at last /pkk anJ cat it 
IFken h hangeth soft and&igi 
And! hhss ike frkndij seasmu 
IFhkh have made a frmt sapriirte. 

And/mix a pleasant mixture^ 

Grating tn a hr of thyme^ 

—Growing fat and hearty 
In the genial tummer clbmy' 

Aristopliane^ was a country boy. He bom, if we may believe The Achat- 
mansj, on the isle of Aegjm a few years after the buildifig of diat temple^ dedicated 
to a local goddess, wjiose mins amofig die olive- and pine-groves still beckon to the 
traveller. No doubt his fhiher a simll property there. It was dieie tiiat he 

grew so dosflJy accjualnied with the mstic life that he defends dimughoijt his 
piaysj there that he learned to know die flowers of the field and the ga^en, and 
all the names and songs of die birds. He heard in tlieir diirping the call of the run! 
Muse* He handled the spade and hoc^ of which ihe wdl-poltshed metal shtcics in 
die sun and filJs tl^e peart's heart with joy. He took part in those festivals, at once 
serious and joyful, at wliich the landowner and hss family, to increase die harvest, 
promenaded round the fields and vi neyards the emblem ol generation, an enormous 
painted pliallus. So, on Ins temm home from die war^ we hear Jiim sing a pitallic 
iiymn, one of die those songs in w'hidi Aristode was not mistaken In seeing one of 
the sources of comedy. Such songs, even w^hen enliv ened w^iih pleasantries, are 
full of a beahhy comic vdn and of the joy of life in die Eden-like serenity of the 
gods of The Iliad hth dtetr Homeric laugfitcr whidi is a laugliLer aiuecedenl 
torinand to the law. 

Aristophanes came to tlie dry when aril I youngs and prompily won at the 
same dme iliat, as he lihnself tells us, he became bald; but be never forgot his 
country' cEiildhcKKl^ It is with the peasant's laugliter iim he jeers at tike townsfolk 
and lainpoons tlieir stupidity and malice. Bad cidisens, conceited posers and 
imbeciles am make hiin angry bui ^ill not take aw'Ay )u$ joy* 

® 

^ Thb wxs die In Aide. Art^iL'^phinn here tmJ m 7 j 4 # Birih \im ihe Doric 

—(kc ^'hlrrupcr* (Trzn&bictr). 

^ The Proiei^zt B.c.)r€d. ond mm^laicd llogm. Lonilonp 1911:, pp. 
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Tliief readCT will alttady have griped some notion of the great ^■ariety of tones 
Ur Arisioplianes. It U not enough to say that his comedies are both satinc and 
lyrical* Harsh with anger, ov'crilowing with sarcasm and invective, full of insmic* 
lion loo, capable of spcaiing liotiic truths to the great ones and die small ones of 
the eaitli, smeared with the grossesi ribaldry—ijiere are times wlien these coroe- 
dies wallow in the obscene, yet emerge crouTicd witli poetry. Tlie coarse laugltter 
of die wine shop cm be heard aide hy side wldi the most delicate irony, die subtlest 
patody and the rarest Iiumour. But in this tncdlcy of tones e^ etydiing bears the 
mark of Its invemor, atnark which is his alottc* 

The first mark of Ida invendveness lies in the cteaiion of hybrid diaractcrs, a 
weird poetical tribe, wasps and judges in one for example. Caricanircd as diey are, 
they impose dicir trudi on us, the truth dm they are wasps and judges at die same 
time, die wasp whicli hiurjcs and stingy diiowing iiglit on the spiteful, ctotdiety 
judge who condemns, Arisiophancs grafts the wasp on to the judge, as he grafts 
the matamore on to Aescliytus, the ogre on to the demagogue or again Euripides 
on to the fair Helen or the romantic .'\ndtomcds. Thus characters at once true and 
grmt»que swarm in die drama of Aristoplianes, and the monsters sprung &om his 
imagination turn out to be truth itscU^ and this because of the action in wbidi the 
poet involves them. 

For Arisiophanes is not simply a wonderful inventor of cliaractcf; he is above 
all a prodigious inventor of comic action. There are few of Ws comedies which do 
not biait olT from an extravagant situation,oncwhichotTcnds against logic,bmvcs die 
rules of social or moral equilibrium and yet restores to order and simple com¬ 
mon sense die lives of men and cities, torn as iliey arc by iticohctem dissenstons. 

Tilt action operates, wirii respeej to the real world, a sligln tUsplaccmetii which 
transpoits us into a world at once like and unlike cur own, Aristophanes invents a 
scri« of worlds in which the namml laws and the principles of reasoning do not 
■work exactly as in ours, his as if he were amusing himself by laking us to a pknet in 
which, the lawsofgnivitaiion being diiFcreni, we could easily make enormous jumps 
and raise prodigious weigltts. It is oidy in diis world wliich has been invented 
for dtem ihar Arisiuphunes’ cHameters appear authentic: here die unusual nature 
of their behaviour suddenly becomes the most natural thing diere could be. 

During (he last quarter of the fifth century', when war was ruining Athens and 
devastaung her countiysidt, the poet diree limes tlcviscs a new invention to 
restore a fresh peace to his compamois. All he needs is m mix with the most 
authentic iGatidcs of the lime a grain of hcitehore tluit will purge them of the 
miasmas of war and cure them ol its fully. 'W'ldt tltc same sitokc of his wand he 
introduces his public—^which is no other titan the dtirens as a whole, reeling along 
In a mood of mild gaiety'^—into an imagiiiary but seemingly real world, in.wMch 
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du'etts another kind of folly, the folly of peace^ Tltis oihex world, iv^hich bear^ so 
fair a name, will attriict men by the magic of poetry, and they will end by believing 
in ihis other kind of reality \im enckanrs iheni* T^y will coHabornte witii the poet 
who is ^vifig life to the most cherished of didr dreams. Aristoptianes wishes that 
one day men should walk in peace, as on feast-days one goes for a country walk. 

Let us review these inventions. 

In The AcAarnlans (w'e are in the Spring of 4as, the rixth years of die war), the 
honest peasant Dicaeopolis* who has observed that any proposals for peace 
brought up in the Assembly are flouted by the magistrates and booed by the 
people, wdio have been duped—Dicaeopolis conceives the following very simple 
notion, absurd in its common sense: ^Supposing 1 made peace just for my^lii" He 
makes peace and cenirns lo his %'illage. Immediately every kind of commodiiy 
flow^s into his markei: sucking-pigs from Megara, cels from Boeoda, and so on, all 
copiously cnnmcTiited; but not before Dicaeopolis has publicly denounced before 
the assembled people those w^ho have been responsible for die w'ar and, first of all, 
PericleSjWho in dtat Olvmpian skuli of ids, shaped like a squill, had conceived die 
sinister decree tliat clos^ (he ports of Attica to tlic Megarians, reduced the food- 
supply in Athens, ruined Megara and threw the whole of Greece into confusion^ 
And all titis mixed up with a stor\' of public women abducted from a house ol 
which Aspasia, Pericl^* favourite, is represented as the keeper: 

Ff&m the^e three fFartrons oV the raee 

BurstJarth jAcJtrst 6<;gmnmgs of the fF 

Dicaeopolis cates nothing for that. Secure in the peace he has made, he triumphs 
Over his enemies w^ho arc inflamed witli the w^ar-fev‘er^ sour-tempered wine^ 
growers w ho warn to stone lihn becausjc Uidr viney'ards Itave been tavuged, towns¬ 
men too whom the lies of war-propaganda liave blinded widi pride md vengeful 
rage. Bui die man *wbo has made peace by himselP wins the game that Aristo- 
plianes U playing against die edtj^ He wins it by dint of bulTooncry and olso ol 
reason; and Ids jubibdon bursts out like a storm of joy. I its fellow-citiaums Iiavc 
only to imiwtc him. 

In this way Aristophanes* invenrivc laJcnt remairis dose to the daily, historical 
realides of the time, Tlmcyclidts records die decree against Megare as the key to 
die diplontaiic situation which gave rise to tlie war. But ihe poet recomposes the 
real events on die plane of caricature and then of tmaginationf and he proposes ah 
this for the amusemeivt of his public and also for tliem to reflect on^ ITte OTrava' 

* Tht j 4 chmiam iffj^rUtppItwr. die Greek text levbcd, with n Trnu^t^rion^ Introduclion and 
Ccdumcntary by B* B. RtpgerSj Umdon, 191c, p. St. 
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and at cjmea tlic poetry of the action blow into fhipnents the gtossness and 
absurdity of die political situation as die stupidity of the people was maintaining 
and consolidating it. 

Anodier anti-waj' comedy, perCorined in 411 in a particularly dark period of 
those iniemecinc massacres, is the one entitled Lysisitata. Aristoplianes was not 
unaware of the suiTering of die masses w'ho fiad been dni^ped into die conflict 
w'iiicii wc now call die Peloponnesian war and which was simply die first 'world- 
war' of oncietii times- In face of die btoodslied, ^nitic and misery wliicb reigned 
throughout tlte Greek world and which iiad bccri increaring over die twenty years 
Since riie outbreak of war, die poet replies courageously by Imagining die most 
risky and buifoonish comedy one could imagine- In order to brand, cutsc and 
stigmatiae war wliidi, one must not forget, is a man’s invcnTion, and also because, 
freeing himself from any narrow nationalism, be W'isbes all the Greeks, all the men 
of the knoun world from Sicify m Persia, to hear die uigont appeal of human 
brotberhoed demanded by ihe peoples—it is for these reasons tliai Aristopitanes 
places in the centre «f bis play a woman speaking to women. This is the resolute 
and wami-hearred Athenian Lysistrata. Tiie poet supposes that, under die inspira¬ 
tion of dtis capable person, all the women of tlie countries at w‘ar unite against the 
siiiisier folly of the men and lake a very- simple dedsion, confirmai by an oath 
solemnly grotesque. Against their husbands and Im'ers they will declare a love- 
strike;. He here imagines a suspension of die laws of physiology. What would 
happen if, out of love of peace, all die women forced the tnen to eontiiUTice? This 
is the question answered by the world tliat Aristoplianes but inveiucd, A world of 
hallucination. WTiai torture for the soldient on leave, what tonurc for the honour¬ 
able magistrates sent to negotiate with the women who have occupied the Acro¬ 
polis! A torture which is described and siiov.m very crudely on the stage. Waves 
of laughter and anger break over the tiers of bendtes. Tlte situation invented in a 
simplicity which is that of genius, gives rises to scenes whidi may be considered 
very risky and even perhaps obscene, but so joyous and healthy ihat there is no 
man or woman who could not be greatly amus^. The consequences of this sus¬ 
pension of a great natural law are rigorously developed. One consequence, unfore¬ 
seen by Lysistiaia but riot by die poet, is that die women are caught in their own 
trap; and we see some of diem who, on various absurd prciexis, tty to leave die 
women’s camp in order to go and do, each with her husband, what a moment 
before they had sworn nor to do and wluu they now regret as much as lie. 

First Woman. / mmijust mn ho^ie^ 

ttefi same Jine MUesitm u^s 

/*m ii£f£ tht fgre &t tAem* 
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Lysistfao. MotAs 

G€t^cL 

First Woman* fmlywan: m spreiiddtm the mucA, 

LysistTRta. Na ^j>U43dwgs no rummg Aome 

Tliirxl W^oman* O holy st^mylaiour 

Tiff/^^cn reacA s&me lowjhl 
Lysistrata. fFAyyesterdi^ 

Vou wre mtpri^TUmt- 
Thirtl Woman. ButtoJcylcm,*** 

Lysis iranL fFkiiz*s this hard lump^ 

Tliird WomaiL l^AotsamoI^cAild^ 

LysisinitiL Ntn H* 

Ids made ofArass^ and AoIAnv m<5^ * - • 

(I^Aat/ eudd/ing up lAe sacred helmci rhere^ -. ?■ 

She brings tlicm aJl back into tlie fold- Other i^'omen^ meanwhile, take a dU- 
hoUcal plcaiitite in keeping on tenterhooks the husbands whn liavc come to seek 
them, obviously "a prey to all die frensii^ of Aphrodite^ Myxrhina ptovokJngly a 
score of rimes is on the point of gi^'ing herself to her liusband Cinesias, who can 
bear it no longer. Bur she needs a coudL False exit- Tlien a mat* Anotliet exit. 
Tlten some scent which she goes to find. Finally she undrra^, but immediately 
disappears, with the words: "My dear, don^t forget to vote for peace/ 

Peace iriumplis in liie end and there is a tecondllation between the sexes and 
between the various peoples wJio have been at war* 

TItc pUy is perhaps the most obscene fhat has ev'cr appeared on the stage, hut it 
is in no way licentious. Them is nottiing in ^-^iffrara to pervert, or to promote dis¬ 
orderly morals. In an atmosphern of latigliter it displays feelings deeply rooted in all 
human beings, namely love of peace and, more simply, die love of life wltick is only 
perpetuated by physical love and the pleasure taken in it. So, ihe laughter of this 
pJay expressed tite vital health of the Creeks and, even more, of the human spedcs. 
One of the best of the and-war plays is a peasant-comedy which had been 
already gbddencd by the approiiching conclusion of tlie armistice ol ^±c, an 
armistice which however was illusory* This comedy, whicli was earlter than the 
ZysLt^ram^ w=3s simply called The Peace, 

It is the story of a vine-grower named Trygaetjs (w^liich means tltat he likes new 
wine) who, w earied of the palavers of the polirickns about a peace which they siy 
they are always ready to conclude hut never do, decidsas to go himscll to look for 

^ Rcvoli lAt STtsm^rn a fw transbtiyn of die jinnua by B- B. Rpgcts, Lcmdira, 1911, 
pp-1^1-1. 
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Peace in Heaven—ern Olympus. She has in feet reueated there because men are 
condtiually outraging her. But misfortune lias befeUen her. A frigfitful ^anr named 
Potemos, the bugaboo of svar» has imprisotied her in die depths of a cave. As to 
the gods, they no longer trouble themselves about men’s affairs; men, with their 
wars, arc decidcly too siuptd. So the gods Itave deserted Olympus and cmigiated 
to the outer canopy of die lieavens, Hermes alone lias remained beliind to look 
after llie plates and dishes, and act as conaUrge. 

Once again the poet’s inventions are smtJngly simple and extravagant. Since 
Peace U in hlcavcn, Tr^gacus will go and seek her, and bring her back to the 
Earth. In order to reach the palace of Zous, he recalls a feble of his chJIdliood—^a 
fable which La Fontaine was later to reliandle—and he mounts on to an enormous 
flying-beetle whidi will transport him through space. TliiB Insect is called a dung' 
hcetk* because it feeds on dung. Trygaeus lias captured one and liad it fed in this 
manner by two staves, one of whom, being half-siilfocaied, begs the audience to 
give }iim a nose without openings. 

Let ua now picture tlie arage-sosnery, Tttc platform is divided into two sections; 
on tile right is Trygaeus’ ferm, and on tile left Olympus with the palace of the 
gods. BetwTeen the two is the opening of a cavern, blocked up with huge stones. A 
piece of stage-machinery hoists Trygacus on bis beetle and mates liim describe a 
semidide in ilic air, while his little girls, amaacd at seeing him 11 v off into the sky, 
wrish him and aw-ait his return for the fruit-pie and tlic friendly smacks 

that he has promised diem. Finally rhe machine deposits Trygaeus tn front of 
Zeus’ mansion. He now sets to work by trying to rescue Peace from liercavern. He 
is aided in this task by die Cbonis, which is composed! of people from all ihe 
countries ilien at w’ar^ which ^how^ that ,4ristophane$ knew that all ills peoples 
then dghting really desired peace. Trygaeus explains tliat diej' arc, above all, 
peasants, artisans, workmen and merchants. These good people manage, iliougli 
not without diiHculty, to dear ilie opening of die cavern. But dicre is still die 
problem of pulling Peace, by means of a great rope, up from the bottom of a w'ell 
in which she seems to liavc been imprisoned. All the contingencs do not haul on 
the rope as cheerfully as they might. Trygaeus berates the slackers, addressing 
each with jokes appropriate to hk political conticxions. Finally, after repeated 
cries of‘Haul, liol' the goddess of peace emerges from the gloom. She is a statue, 
but slie U accompanied by two tine young women, btg-boned and plump, and 
wearing the simple costume of Mother Nature. One Is Opora, ilw goddess of 
fruits and harvests, of the ripenifig gifts of auiumni tile other is Tlieoria, goddess 
of festivals and junketing. During the past ten years of war the Athenians had been 
sorely stinted of bread, fruit and festiv^, 

Try gaetls salutes this appari tie n wt th a lynoaJ endnis-iasm in which poetry. 
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pleiisaniry and satiic mate up a charming medleyi full of grace and die promise of 
better days: 

Try'gaeus. Giyer of O Aaif skali / address 

Ofir ct %^d thousand iturk^ts 6tg 

ff^hcrowi/h to sc^cyou jfarf'vi /wvk at hand. 

Good morning f Harv^ihortur good mom^ Afa^^fair/ 

O whai a hreath/ how fragrani to n^hoarty 
Mow sn&tf how sojir ptfjume a/id maction^ 

Hermtis, a popular god, tlie friend of simple folk, asks: 

Not fiihe Me odoarofa huipsackf t&f 
Trygaeus. F^ltighf that odious pouith of odious mcn^ I haic it- 
It has a sm^ of rani^id-^mott*whifs; 

Bus SHEofkary^jtS;, hmqn^ts^Jesdvalsy. 

FJutiSf thrushesi pi<^Sj the odes of SopkocUsf^ 

Euriptdran wordlets,^ ^, - 

TAe Hating lamis^ tie hydeaf the yos^ 

FuIl--hosom^d masrofts hurQ'u^ to riefirmj 
The tip^ maid^ tie dtalned and e/opdedfatk^ 

And many another Altsstng* 

Hermes, And look then^ 

See fu>w the reeondledcutes greet and hknd 
In peaceful Intercourse^ and laugh J5?r/qy- *. 

Peace has remmedj and everyone now can go and work in the helds. Trygaeus is 
already frolicking at die thought. 

In die second pan of the comedy wa attend ilic marriage of Trygaeus and 
Harvesdiome: a mamage full of merry-making, but hampered by a number of 
bores from the pleasure of dancing in a ring* Tliere are fbe arms-numufeaurers 
who come to compldn widi long faces, Tlie amiourer, the breastplaw-maker, the 
spear-maker, and rrumpei-makcr—a shoal of them come on die stage each widi bis 
special product* Trygaeus humoiously but energetically sends them iiboiu thdr 
business, while pretending to buy weapons for domesiic purposes* But there is 
nothing to be done* The weapon is useless as a tool. Only die speai^ find grace in 
the eyes of our vine-gtowcr: he buys a hundred for ^ dmclitna: *Sa^Ti in they 
will make vine-props/ be sayis* Thciij loo, it is desired that the school-children 
shall sing at the weddings but they only know military songs, which makes Tf>*- 
gaeus furious* The comedy ends in a great scene of junketing* 

* Thd ai«3, pp* 6j, 
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Such are the conuc ;iccions invemed In the set\'ice of peace bv Aristophanes, 
Extremely faniasric and imaginative, iliey ate yet for from niming (heir back on 
reality. On the connaryj titty enahk' us better to undetstarvt] it in its deepest 
exigency, in the dcmatid for peace lit'lilch the Creek people iiveie then making. 
Aristophanes liimsclf isan irapeniient realist. He is not sadsfied: witlt depiedng tlte 
reality of his oun iiint, but has to explore and make known die realiiy liis people 
are calling for, that of the most distant future. He disco vets it by means of imagi¬ 
nation. His imaginary plots make lus comedies a sort of machine for exploring 
lime, and this is true not only of die plays he wrote on peace, but of many oihers. 

© 


Otic of his plays indeed seems to detach irselfeven more from reality than diosc 
we have treated, to take wtiig and soar even higher In poetry, and rhai is The 
Birds. At the moment wlren Athens, prostrated by the Sktlian disaster, tom more 
liian ever witli internal strife and pinched with hunger, was getting ready to face 
the final assault which her enemies new and old and the cities of her own empire 
were preparing against her-=-at this moment Aristophanes was abk to show his 
fellow-citizens a marvellous new world of joy and laugliier. He did not offer it as a 
means of escape or a lew moments of forgetfulness, but in order lo give them a 
'paradise' (the w^ird means a bemtifijl garden), the only one tliat men can enter in 
all i^es, the only one thar provides toil and the fhiits of toil, and food and rest, the 
only one In wliich the Gtecka found once more the primitive fraternity of living 
tilings, die fricndsliip ot animals and birds, and tatniliar intercourse with the gods. 
Tltis paradise was nature. Here the poet rediscovered tile dcligliis of Ills childhood 
and offered the Adienians a golden age regained. 

The invention in itself was amusing. But in this catastrophe ofihwr history was 
dwre anytlting more important or more serious for the Athenians than the lauchter 
oi TAt Mrdif 

One two good drizens dedde diiit they have had enough of Atliem. As 
hucipides says; 


ATaf /Affi W£ Asij: ourci^t 
A pr^perms mighty tiiyyfrit for alt 
To jjprW wea/th m . piymgjf wjfs aruifiii. 
Ayt^ ihi cicAascAirp opon lAt AougAt 
Oftt mo/ttAf or Atii tmr Athomtn^ 

Oivsr tAAr lawsuits Al tAAr wAAt iiji iong^ 


^ TJu Birdt of flu- Otwrk tirti » ^ 

by % B. Ilugcrs, Lumlaii, 153a, pp. 7, ^ 
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These were potidcal bwsuits whLehj in die cndcsl days which Athens was passing 
tluou^^ professional accusers were blunging agjiinst those dd^ens w^lio wcttt 
suspect. Wdlj Etidpides and Peisthetaerus have had more than enough of them; 
they have had enough of the poKtical chicaneries, calunuues and wranglings in ihh 
Athens whidi^ as Aristophanes tealiKes^ is hegirming to go to pieces. We see tlie 
two friends out in the country, at the edge of a wood, looking for 

some c/ry, jwfr 
a ihhk ^ d&wn wirAitJ 

They would like to find or, failing that, to found a dry without factions or 
roguery or lawsuits, or debts, and especklly without money—a city where one 
would enjoy life as on a feast-day. And why should not they go to die kingdom 
of die birds? Tlic birds among the bushes stuff tlieruselves myrtle, poppy and 
mhir; they lead a kind of honeymoon existence. Why, thinks Eudpids, wliy not 
found among the birds and witli the birds an endrely new city between heaven and 
earth, a city i n the clouds? 

Tliey come to an agreement with die Hoopoe wlio liad once lived as a man 
before he became a bkd, and they ask him to convoke all the birds in liie world. 

First of all die Hoopoe calls the Nighdngde, Philomela hetself, who is his wife: 

qff^ifujtiidrSf a/i^i c^car aiuf strongs 
ier tcos4 lAithyghmus 
TAejacreJ efirge <j/" t/^mourA divim 

For sore^wiptJ^Sf lAy tAilJ 

Tky Uftdcr rritlingi Air numt prolong 

Wiih ihe iiqiiiJ fw>i^ of ihy tawny fAroat, 

Through ihs {eajy ourhof fh€ swtci 

Tht pure soiintf mounu to the heavenly scot^ 

And Phrithus^ lotd ofihegoMai kair^ 

As Kt Ihu io tky wild plaint echoing there f 
Draws anjwercng strainsjrem Ais ivoriedlyre, 

Trf/ Ad stirs lAe danre oftke heavenly choir^ 

And calls fom the AlsssedUps on high 
Ofimmonalgods^ a divme teply 
To the times of thy wheking melody. 

(Tlie sound of a flute is heard widiin, Imitating the n{ghtingale*s song.) 

Euelpides cries out in enchanmimt: 

* Ihfd^t p. 17* 
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0 ZeuJ and the liith birdies Voted 
O how us s\^^iemcss kmcytd all the eapst^ 

As the Hoopoe says, the Nightingale^^ song is so lovely that Jt awakens to song 
the choir of the g<xk themselves* There h nothing more Greek ihan this poetry, 
which expresses the deep imky of Nature: from the gods to the birds die same 
Iiarmony prevails. 

Responsive, meanwhile to the Hoopoe's summons, all the birds of earth and sky 
and sea appear on the stage atid form the many-coloured Chorus of the play* 
Aristopiianes was well acquainted with the birds, lie knew about their nests, 
thrir food and dieir w’ay of life. The Hoopoe, in summoning them, classiiies tiiem 
according 10 dieir domains or, as we shoiild say, their habitats, mingling waiblings 
and trills with the melody of his verses, succession!; of resonant ^’llablcs in which 
die bird-songs are rranscribed: 

Hoopoe, IFhoop-hof tF7u>op^ho/ fP^hoop-kaop-hoop-hoop-hoop-ho/ 

Hoi/ Mot/ Not/ Comti <!OfTtet comc^ emte/ 

Come hither arty bkJ with plumage !ihe tryownt 
Come hit her ye that battm m the acres newly sowrij 
On the aeres fy theJdrmer neadysown^* 

And the myriad tribes that fied cm the bar/i^andthe seed^ 

The tribes that /ighdyjlyj giving outagentUeryd 
Andye who round the clod, in t^ furrow-riivn sod^ 

ITtih voices sweet and to and 

Singing do, do, do, tiodnx; 

Andyr who in the gardens a fkasant haryest gleans 
Zatrhing in the branches 0 /the hy ever greenj 
Andyc who top the motmiaiits with gay andairy^Jlight^ 

Andyt who in the o/m and the arbutus delight^ 

Come hither one and atf, come jfying to ovr ea/ij 
TrioiA, triot6, toiobrinx. 

that snap up the gnats^ shrilly voiced^ 

Mid the deep water*-gtens ofthe fins. 

Or on Marathon s expanse h^r the feoj/air to jse. 

Or career o^ertAeswmtpSf dewy-moistt 
And the bird with theg^ mottled plumes^ come away^ 
francobn/ Tranco/in/ Come ctWfy'f 
¥e wish the hal^onsjlitting de tighted/v 
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Ov^r iAc surge of ihe inj^te Ssa, 

Come i& the grei^ Rci'olutkm atiwting lU^ 

HifisTjf comeAMer^ corns hiihtr lo me* 

Hitherg toUssen to wmdcrftil words^ 

Hither we summon the mper-ncched Mrds* 

For AhAer has come a jhrewJ oldfleg 
Such c thep oldflsj such a sharp oldflsg 
J/is thoughts an neWf u^ii^ deeds he'lldoj 
Come here and confir with rhis shrewd oldfie. 

Come hitheri Come hiiherJ Come hither/ 

Toro-toro-toro-torotinx 1 
KikkizbiEuI 

T oro-tcro-TDro-ioro-IlU linx 

Soon, a vast flutteting of ^ings invadt?s tile la-idc semicircle reserved for the 
Chorus, As die birds arrive tlie tsufo men reel oiTtheir names breadilesaly: 

Hertym see a partfi^e coming..,. 

Here a witi^eon onward hurriesg rher/s a hcd<jfon ^,.. 

Herts an owL * ^ i 

Jf^ * *, j lark and turilc^ dwne-fneJit ring-dove ,. -. 

,,, cuch>Ogfa/cmp -,. 

Lammtrg^trgprophyriang AtsrrtJ, * * watcr-htn.., .* 

And others whom we cannot idenri fy. 

Ttiey now dl begin to twiner and dance to tlje melody of die lyric song— 
danc^ and songs at first foil of cyiaiioc and hostility toward marL the hereditary 
r«, TTsen comes a cotnii: battle in whkh the two men just escape the vengeful 
anger of tlie birds who^ wiili pointed beaks^ outspread wings and sJiarp talons 
threaten to put out tlietr eyes. Bue finally, on the Hoopoe's itiierveningj Pcisihe- 
perus is allowed to explain Ins marvellous projeetJL 

in a jieries of admirable speedies, of staggering ^dnuosiry^ at once logical and 
fantasric, and supported by nunierous examples, he demonstraEes that the Olym-^ 
pian gods are usurpers and that the government of the world formerly belonged 
to die birds. And here m outline of that religion old as w^eil as new, that 

bird-ailt which Aristophanes invented for tiuf comic stage, fora day, and which 
in the distant memory of the Greeks was connected with a primitive religion 
traces of wltjch tn oertain country districts can be vouclicd for in the time of 
Aristaphanes. 


^IMd.gpp, 
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Pdsilietacrus. In times ^r^Aw^aric *us €<isify pfovcd, iy wtigA^ u/irf 

^mpJef 

Tftat Sirdsf and not Gof/jj were Rulers and the Lords of she 

worlds for example t 

Time was that die Persians were ruled fy tie Cock, a King autotraikj 
a/one/ 

The sceptre he wielded or ever ihe names ^Megaia^us*, were 

kmwn; 

And the * Persian Ae sdll fy the peopk i$ codedfrom the Empire that 
mce was his owtu .»* 

So miffh^ and great was his former csmie, so ample he vt^axed imJ so 
strong. 

That siid the tradition ts potent^ and stillf when he sings in the rnoming 
hii song^ 

At once from their sleep alt morials upleap^ the eohhkrs^ the taimers, 
the inkers 

The potters, iathmen, the smiths^ and the shield- and tke ntusical- 

msrrument makers,' 

And some wilt ateire take ihar sandals andltaye,, ^ 


After citing many other examples of iltc antique supremacy of rive burd$, Peisthe- 
taenia tlesctibcs tlieir present ahasemcxit. 


Xow th^ treat you as knaves^ and as fools, and as slores; 

Ked pelt you as though ye were mad^ 

No safety for you can the Temples ensure. 

For the ilrd-catchersess his nooseS md nets. 

And his traps, and his toils, and his ict, and hit lure, 

And his lime-covered rods in thrshrinc of the Gods/ 

Thin he takes }'f>u and sets you for soli m the bemp 
And the cusiomerSf haying, come poking and prying. 

And twitching and trying, 

Tnjeel ffyour Sadies are tender andplump* 

And if th^ decide on your foesh to s up 

dortt Just rtkisi you and serve you up^ 

But over your iodies, as prone ye iltJ, 

Zitfy grate their cheese and their sUpkium too, 

And oil and vinegar add. 


^/SuL, pp* 
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TAcrj {I gravyf tuscwas arui rich, tA€yir€Wt 
And pour h m soft vLarm ^treoffn 
As t/iougiys wcFS carrkm *, - 

After stirring up the bird^ to ;i stare of indignation, Pcbtlietaeras invites them to 
recover their bst kingdom. He suggeste ihai they build a eiiy in die sfcy^ wliich 
will cut olT communicadon between gods and men, deprive the dwellers on 
Olympus of die scent of the sacrifices by which they live and by famine reduce 
them to surrender* As to men, the winged mbes will reign over diem as over so 
many grasshoppers- 

Ptisrheiacms" motion is voted on and carried witli cnihusiasm* Tlvc worship of 
birds h re-e^tablkhecL Let mortal men take heed, and each time they sacrifice to an 
ancient god let them add at least one offering lo a bird! 

Jfa sheep to Poseidon ye slay^ in the dkek let wAetu os o v^mim ie hroughti 
And a ing Jor the eormoront moAcf if he ufir to Nerocks ought. 

Bring a ram for King Zeus/ Butyejirst must produce for our Kingletj the gold' 
crested wren^ 

A rttascuime mldge^Jidf jformedand entire j to hesacrifceddalylyinen,^ 

Then the pper becomes lyrical. Finer by far lo reign than the gods are the birds: 

Pebiiietaerus, Ay ftur far/ 

No needjhr lAeir sates ia erect and adorn 
Great ternpies ofmarhle with portals of gold- 
Enough for the birds on the brake and the ihom 
And the ev-ergreen oak their reaptions to hold. 

Or if any are noble, and courtly, andf tie, 

The tree of the oHve will serve for their shrine. 

No need, when a Messmg we seek, lo repair 
To DApAi or Anmm, andsacrifoce therer 
IT r will um^r an u/ive or athuttiS stand 
IfhA a present ofiarl^^ and wheats 
And piously Hfoing ouf heart and our hand 
The birds for a Soon wdU erureat. 

And ike hoort shall he Ours^ and our suit we sha^gain 
At the cost of afow little handfuls of gredn.^ 

Won over by Pdsihcmjcrus, die hirck soon reach a lieigh t of lyric rapmre equal 
to hb; and tlicy now prepare, under his direcdoi^ to build ihe new dty. They giw 

^ IhiJ., pp. d7. * Ihid, p* 73, * p, 3 i. 
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i( llic magnificent name of Neptielococcygia^ which can be translated by ‘Cloud- 
cuckoo-bofough'. 

In tile const cue tion of the cit)’ or tlie otganiraTion oftlte refniblic, (»aph bird lias 
a duty tebted lo liis way of liJe or physical appearance. Tlic swallow is a mason’s 
appreniio:. Aristoplianes had seen him wrh a little monarin his beak and noted 
that his tail fttis shaped like a trowel. Tlie woodpecker is a catpenier who stptures 
off the beams with great blovtt from liis beak, The duck with his white ^ron is in 
the building-trade^ lie catrtes the bricks. Tile storks who fly across frontiers are 
obviously destined to deliver pas^orts to travellers by air. Ttic sparrow-hawks, as 
the policemen of space, are sent on patrol to guard against the perils to Cioud- 
cuckoo'borough which are now beginning to take sliape. 

This is because, being built bt:tw«n heaven and earth, the city of the birds is 
threatened both by men and gods. 

The men would like to infiltrate the city on pretext of perfomiing services for 
die new republic. And now sppcv the very people whom Eudpides and his 
friend liad tried to floe from: priests who perform interminable ceremonies; 
poetasters who come to sell their wretched verses composed to tiic glt^ry of die 
birds; inspectots of public works; tawmateis; professional informere and black- 
mailers; not forgetting hleion, a famous surveyor of die lime^ who was very 
conceited of his up-io-daic knowledge. Peisthetijeros and liis friend thrash all there 
drtsome intruders. 

But th^ gods arc nor pleas^, tidier, because, as Pcisdicraems had foreseen, rite 
birds by founding Cloud-cuckoo-borougl; have cut oiT ihe otijy means by which 
they deceive dicir daily nourisJimcnt^ namely the smoke of the sacrifices. Tlie gods 
are now dying of hunger in the empyrom. The birds have become men's gods, for 
they arc simply the most echcfeal cliJidren of thai Namtc in wliidi man fineb food 
and happincss/riie ciioml songs of the outdoing Pmthetaerus in enthusi¬ 
asm, declare aitd repeat die ciiarm^ and advaiitages of the new reJigioji: 

Tien zaif us <is is proper undjitf, 

j4rtJ A!i£S€s TropAti^you IIAavg ai your Cali 
Spriitg f winter^ anJ aW autamn un J o// 

A^ul uw'i run aw^fi^mynur t^rskip, andsh 
Up a&avc in tie ciouds^ ^ery'ttarcfyanJgraiui^ 

ZSkcZcuJ in Ah tempersr Aur a/wjtyj ai Aarni 
Uc^iA anJ wta/tA Acst^w ^. 

^ Dr Ho^n achieved j good pun in Enansbdni; xhk 

itovn. / come tit ttBidsxiryry fMs j4ir 
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jt/ui happiA^ss^plen^f and ptacc shall bd^g 
Ta^au all; and ihe rtvel^ ihd danct^ and tA€sang:t 
And laughter, ondyoutAi and the rTtil/i:aJ~the Mrds 
s^Z/ supply^ . * 

As iliete is no Budi thing 'birds' milk', it is the Ctieek for ‘perfect happmcss^ If 
is in the nature of Aristoplunes nevTr to say anything titai he has really at heart 
without a touch of raillerj^ at his own expense* 

The gods being hungry and annoyed send three of their number as an embassy 
to die Insolent tepviblic* One is tlie great Poseidon, a god very dignified, die second 
is HeracleSf a glutton who dunks only of eating, the third is the god of a baikiriaii 
people who does not understand a w'ord of Greek and speaks a pidgin diabcc. 

Pdsilietaerus receives the embassy and lays dow'ji his conditions for restoring 
the w^orship and sacriikcs of ihc gods. He requests that Zeus should give hha Ms 
daughter^ whose name is Sovereignty^ in marriage- He tlien invitics the ambassa¬ 
dors to luticlh Poseidon nobly refuses foe conditions and the nical, Heracles—and 
Pdsthetacrus, while negotiating, lias lield under his nose a ^voury-smelling dish 
which he is preparing—Heracles accepts everything. The final decision wdll there¬ 
fore remain with the barbarian god who understands nothing and whose own 
spf^edl is incomptchensihic.. But what he says is interpreted to signify a general 
rcconcihaticn- 

Tlius foe satiric poet who w^as so severe on some of his comemporuries and who, 
in foe quarrels between the cities and the fearfiil war that was dividing foe Gredt 
w'Ofld, saw a premonitiDn of somctliing that threatened the whole of ancient 
dviliaaiion—the ^tirist Ariatoplianes was also the poet of g)iUety, of the pagan 
love of life and nature and all of nature's children. 

Throughout the action of iMs play, which is more like a fairy-comedy than a 
saddcal, Aristophanes displays foe greatest aJfccdun for birds. He ami^dty m^kes 
them set forth a theogony which claims to prove that the birds ate die oldest 
crearures in the world. 

Chorus^ There was Chaos ar jfrrr, and Darkness^ and Nighty and Tafiams vtury and 
dismal; 

But the Earth was not there^ n&r the Sfyj nor the Air^ till at length in the 
bosom abysmal 

Of Oarhness an egg^ Jrom the iVAt^rW roTieeived^ was Itdd ^ ihe sable-- 
plumed Nights 

And out of that egg^ as the Seasons re%^ped, sprang loytf the entrancing^ the 
bright, 

* pp. 99^ loi. 
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Xovf irillitxnt and hold^ with hh pbitMJ of gclJ, UJce a wiirlwbtdf ttjulgtnf 
and ipcrkltng/ 

L»ve hatched us^ conmingiing in Tartaruf xtidtt with Chaos^ the murkyf the 
darhiing, 

-dad hroaghc as ahove, as the f/stUngs of love, and frst to the Jighi wi 
ascended. 

There was never a race of Itamatuih at all uU Ze/ye had the universe hlendtdf 

Then ail things commingling together in love^ there arose the fair £aTih. and 
theSfy, 

And the limitless Seas arid the race if the GodSf the Bltssed. vko never shall 
die} 

In such terms do tlie birds express ilierasel ves lo men: 

Yet men who are dimly existing below, who perish and fade as the leaf. 

Pale, wocbegom, skadowlihst , splndtss folk, life feeble and wingless raid brief,,,, 
Come listen whh care to the Birds of the air, the ageless, the deathless, whofiybtg 
In the joy and the freshness ofEther, are wont ta must upon wisdom ttndying. 
fJTt Will tdlytm of things iranscestdentaL ,, 

Further on, the birds remind the spectator of the services they render mankind. 
Tliey me ilie peasant s calendar, and the seaman^s^ thev sivc the surest auguries 
and deliver the most nJiabIc oracles: 


And the chieftsT ofbkssingsyt mortals enjoy, iy the help of the Birdsyt obtain them. 
Tisfrom us that the s^ns of the Seasons In turn. Spring, iFinter, and Autumn 
are known. 

When to Lihya the crane flics dunging t^ain, his dme for the seed tobesmm. 

And the skipper may hang up his rudder awhile, and steep afttr all his exertums _ 

T^crt eometh the kite, with its haveringfUght, of the advent of Spring to tell 
And the Spring shepsheark^ begins^ and next, your woollen attireyou sell, 

And a lighter and dmntiet garb, wkoi you note the return of the swallow, 

Thusyour Ammon, Dodona, and Delphi art wti we are also your Phodus Aptdlo? 

Elseitiherc—and this is another mark of Aristophanes' love of the birds—we 
hear the as^bly of the feathered folk promulgate a sev-ere dec™ against a 
taraous bird-deakr who had been martyring their kin and outrarine tile bodies of 
di;ad birds: 


f^e, the Birds, wUi^ve a tudee, we proclaim with right good will, 
S'trs, Philocrates, Sparrovian, whosoever of you IM, 

Shalt receive, reward, one talent, if alive you bring him, fbun 

IHd., p. 95. 1 p, 91. t Ihid., pp. 97, 
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ffi/n wfto strings mdjdh tA€^ricA€Sf seven lM ^ 

Blows tie tfiritsAes cui onJ^ ruJelyf io lAt pailUgaie exjtoses^ 

Skamefidfy entrsais ilocAiireis^ iAfusiingJiat/ters iip deirnoses. 

Pigeuf^ too rAe rascal catcir^s^ i^eps arul mews ritem up wiiA care^ 

Alaiis liem lu&our as dsoiy-hirJzf istAeredtmJemeaiA a s/tareJ^ 

U thetc not in sudi pu5S^igc$ a huniofOii$ protest? Tlietc is ceminly pity and 
also a resctained hm mdubicable sjTupaihy for the winged kindreds among whom, 
as compared with liaman life, everything speaks of youth and joy and laughter 
and singings 

Aristophanes should never be taken Hierally. In spite of what many passages 
Itavc suggested^ he is not thinking seriously of founding a bird-culn But, at 
certain points in, the comedy, where do^ laughter stop and reverie begin? The 
poet takes pleasure in dreaming of a cult which, we must not forget, was one 
form of his ancestors^ religion* In Greek lands as among most primitive peoples, 
animals and notably birds were the objects of worsliip, before gods of human 
form. Aristophanes did not realize he w'a> so near the mark wdien he makes 
Pdstbeiaerus declare that die eagle was w'Orshipped before Zeus and the owl before 
Athena. We know, although Aristophanes did not, tltai die cult of the owl on the 
Acropolis preceded die cult of Adiena—Adiena die ‘owbfaced* as Homer says^ 
using an epithet of whidi be no longer undetstood dac meaning. Tlie Greeks 
worslnpped the kite and die dove, the cuckoo and the swan, and the swallow and 
the niglitingale, as anesied by die my tils and in more than one case by archaeology. 
The myths reversed tbe order of die metamorphoses; it was the swan who, after a 
rime, turned into Zeus; nor Zeus into the swan* The dim memory of a bird-cuh 
may well have survived in the popular mind and in the memory of the pe^^sants. 
When Anstophancs, whether guided by some old rrmal or simply by intuition, 
pbyed on the theme of birds, he perhaps stirring sacred memories and half- 
raising a buried piety in the hearts of the country-folk. 

No doubt, as I Isave said, the poet dreaming and amusing hjmself* But one's 
dreams and games are not entirely at one’s dioicse. These arise from our deeper 
nature, diey come out of our ancestors' past- In a sen^ they estpress us, they 
express ourselves* One does not, for die purpose of fun, invent the cult of birds 
among die trees without liaving greatly loved dicm* Arintophanes w^as more 
serious in diis comedy than he drought* 

Let me cite a passage in wlxicb the comic and humorous touches are no more 
tlian a sort of modest sliield to cover the hold wbidi nature exercises on bis 
sensibility; 


* /Ndf p* t47. 
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Chorus. O tkt kapfy ^laa of birds 

dad in 

N&iding not a vest in 

iriniry weatheri 

Heediiijj^ not the warm Jar^JlasJtmg 
Su/nmtr r^ry. 

For within i/ta leafy Snsams 

Of the fawery rneads I smy^ 

IFTien ikt CAirrupar in ecsiasy is sArllSngfifdi his ttmt^ 

MadtLtned with the simthine^ atid the rapture af the noon. 

^nd f winter in the cavern's 
Ifoihw spaces^ 

Ifith the happy Oreads playing; and in Spring 
/ crop rhs, virgin Jlowersof the myrtles wfdir and tender 
J^amrits that ate fashioned in the gardens ofthe Graces 

Tiierc Is another passage in wtuth Ariscopliaiies^ while ceasing EO mdks use of 
tlie l>eings and things he finds In natuitr or to dispose of them fo r comic purposes^ 
ieems suddenly to have been cmighl up by tM$ natural beauty^ "possess^ by 
frenzy* as Plato puts it* He is then for a momeni^ like the dcada of ‘divine voice’^ 
or like iIk: mghhngate^ no more than one of tile voices which, oue of chc siknee in 
whidi she commonly wraps iieisclf, Nature has dioscn to oommunitatc with us. 
So it I think, witliout laughier tkit Aristophanes invents a ‘woodUnd muse* 
who inspires him. The flow of blrd-irilLs, w hich separate some of the verses and 
are imtnrnslateable^ may be omitted- 

0 woodland jWw*, 

■ 1 * • * * 

Ofyariedplume^ wbh whose dear aid 
On the mountain top and the sylvan gladct 

* - ■ p , » 

/, sirttn^vp aSoft an a , 

* * * • « * 

PoarjoTih a wttriiiftg note from my little ta^my throaty 
Pour festive elmral Janccs lo lA* motintaoi mothe/s praisej 
And to Part the tody rnuslc ofhts owa trnmoftal It^Sf 


^ ihii,^ p^ 149. 
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f^Jiincc PAfynicftuf 
Sij^piitg rhi Jhiiiof^our amienjuialli^f 
Bor^j a rhd hcn^nddsmtt 

His a^wft ^wed£ iisrtgs moulds 

In such a passage, bughter nims lo gravity* Aristophanes pauses while he 
listens, in his heart, to the ‘warblii^; note^ that the bird raise in honour of the wild 
nature that is symbolized by Pan, and to the ^fedve choral dances’ he to the 
greatest of gcddese, ilie mountain mother. It s^eenis as though, in [biening co 
the bird, the poet lends ear to the saqred silence of the great presetices m naiufen 
The bird's voice expresses for him the ineffable. 

His own voice has grown grave; for waa noi die Phiynichus lie evokes the 
father of tragic drainai^ 

From end to end of hja comedy, and by many otiter tneanSj the peer enables us 
to hear that harmony which prevaib at dte heart of the world: in dmi solemn 
concert participaie gods and bifd^ and every living thing. 

£Veii tkus tAd Swafis^ 

T/tdr c/tm^uus cfy w^tfre erjf up-r^ismfft 
Jflth clatter wmgs prakmgf 

* m 9- w * * 

jlf tkdysat in s^rriid ranks^on eAc rh'dr ff^Arus Aanks, 

M. A. M. K A m. 

RlgAi upward uwr tAe cry t&roiigA tAe c/atid and tArotigA lAc sfy^ 

QuailcJ fhd wild-Adast m ftis covert^ and lAc iird mrAin Aer /terf, 
j4nd lAc still and windless EtAcr tuIIcJ tke occan’^WiSpes £o rtsL 

f » * d A ■ 

Loudly Olymptts rang/ 
jimaiemcnt jerked tie Airtgsj^ emdeven^ Grace 
j4nd every Afuje u iiAln tkai Aeaven/yplace 

Took up l/tc ifrdTWj andsangJ^ 


^ Ihid.f^pp4 iotj ze^. 


* pp. 107^ 109. 


CHAPTER NINE 


THE DECLINING DAY 


U p lo tliis point the pn^ent volume Iiai been pitsetiring a few of the 
masterpiece* of the goltlen age of Greek civilizadon. Tliis period 
extends over fifty years but not more—tlie second half of dte fifth 
cmttjiy. Fifty years in the history of mankind is scarcely as long as a 
fine summer's day, . In tile ivsinn far'tUshing summer ray ,.. wdien the Chir¬ 
ruper in ecstasy is sliriliing forth his tunc, maddened witli the sunshine and the 
rapture of the noon,'* 35 Aristoplianes sings, Greek ci\i]ization at its zenith )$ like 
this cry of joy whieli is dra-mi from mankind wjjen ^ving birth to works of^nius. 
Not just one fiftP day, bui summer in its full mattiriiy, yielding fniit in abund¬ 
ance, the season tluu teuards tlut peasant's toil and that the Greeks called ^pora. In 
the orchards they are gathering apples and pears in hampers and filUng tlicbaskets 
with golden plums, Ttie ltar\'est has been gailiered itt, and in rhe vineyards the 
(Tiinslucent grapes announce the approadi of grape-gathering. Earth, oldest of the 
gods, most langihk and most nourishing, has onoe again kept her promise. Qpora 
is the glory of dwlining summer, but also the bcgirining of aututtm. Tlie sun ts 
nearer tlie horizon. 

Not that at tliL* beginning of the fourth century Greek dvilizatton is preparing 
to die. It is still very vigoious and in the centuries that follow and even into tlie 
early centuries of the Christian era, it wilJ still, in iJie few fields of man^s activity 
wliicli it is going to explore, produce a few masterpirsces and also a great numher of 
very Interesting works. Bui siill, once tile golden age was passed, the question 
begins to arise uf the S'alue of this dvilisition, or, to speak more crudely, of its 
success or failure. 

A dvtlizaiiqn is not a kind of game at which history amuses iiself, a mact of 
mingled habits and achievements witich future scholars may clasrify. It is rather a 
chance, a series of chances or oppommlties which a people creaies for its use and 
for the use of otheni, dianccs and circumsianccs winch, if finnly moulded by men’s 

* TfsiiA. died, Pp 14^, 
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hands, may for a long period assure a commnnity^ ctfLiilLbriijm iind aDow ihe 
greatest possible number of men lo enjoy a more Immiin world, a world in which 
every man can develop his Immanity more fktiy. 

Now if wc obser^'^e tile slow' decline and especially ilie sudden chiinge of direc¬ 
tion w=’hich Greek civilization took from the fourth centur\' onwards, wc slial] 
suspect that as early as the iifth century the classical age must liave given some 
foicwartung of these phenomerLa* It appears necessary to point the reader to the 
principal signs of this, at a moment when w^c are about to enter on what 1 have 
called die new^ ditecdon taken by Greek dvilization. 

Fim^ there w^as a permanent state of w'^tr. A war lasting rwcnty-SiCvcn years had 
exhausted the vital strengtli of the Greek cities and especially ot Athens during the 
last iliird of the fifth century. Hus was wliat lias been improperly called the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian wiu; it at I liavc already said, the first world war of ancient 
It ended bv mvotving all or almost all the Greek stares as wnell as a feru' barbarian 
kingdoms. But thi<i so-called Pclopormesiau w^r was not the only one diar 
corroded ihc goidcri age or monopolized the energies of Atlieiu and Greece in the 
very' period when the Hellenic peoples were creating the dvilicarton I have 
described. Another wwr^ tasting twelve years, w hich had been waged by Atlicn$ in 
order to extend and consolidate her empire, had preceded tite Peloponne&ian W ar. 
Thus nearly forty years of war cocxisiod wiili the golden age^ and not without 
peril, nor widiout slackening in the next century tlie creative Impulse ot the Greeks* 
Tli^se wTir$ were imperialistic* Tliey had noi been fouglit in dclence of the 
homeland, like tlie Peruan ^"ars at the beginning of the fifth century, nor w cie 
they just wars. Tliey were war^ of conquest and dominaiion. And this not 
only True of AthenS;, who desired and directed tliese wars lor the increase ol her 
prestige and greatness^ but also true of her adversaries wbt?, while pretending to 
defend iheir independence and to be fighting for tlie ftcedom of the dries^ hastened 
soon a$ victory was wanj to place thcije liberated cities under ilicir own yoke* 
Tlicrv w’ere also nearly everywhere demesne wurs. be ween (lie dtizens of cadi 
diy. In the PelopotmesUn w ar both of the opposing camps^ and especially that of 
deniocmtic Athene and licr allies, w'cpe iniernally divided into tw'o hostile pjmtes, 
arisioirraTS and democrais, of which the weaker compounded w ith file leaders of 
the enemy und often committed treachery in ilieir (avour- Xtcachcry W'os in fact 
iIlc ofdinaiy conct^tnitarti of Conquest and ensbvement Athens liad only recently 
esrabli^icd and was sitll only maintaimng her empire over thcdiics slie euphemis¬ 
tically called her allies, by effecting in each city a rtwofutlan which placed the 
democratic pany m power and banished the aristocrats. And this democratic and 
warlike Adiens only succeeded in rnainaining her long tmperialisnc war by con¬ 
stantly increasing in the popular Assembly the membership of the old Eupatridsc 
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and their irUents, u lio Javoured an agrevmcni wirh the Spartan and Bocorlan 
aristoccati. Once indeed, in the year 4tt, an oH^anchicsil cotip d^itst in Athens 
swept away democratic institutions for a few monihs:, with the intention of 
obtaining a favourable peace from the nobles who dominated die other camp. The 
attempt met with no success but it itad consequences. Wlien Athens capitulated in 
404,3 dictatoriat known as the lyianny of theTliitty, was imposedbv the 

conqueror. These Tliirty were Adieniait dozens of the ^atociatic party, and 
Sparta was in this way rewarding rlieir services. 

Tims the war bciw'tjcn tlte Greek cities was also a dvil war that extended to 
most of tltem, and especially to those w'ith democratic institutions. 

These inietna] divisions appear to have been $0 extreme that one would be 
tempted to go further and to see in the Peloponricshtn war a class-war as well as an 
imperialist. Bui such an expression is not appropnate to the conflict that raged 
between the Greek states in the late fifth century. Times had changed since the 
beginning of the century. Tim meaning of the class-war had been distorted- For 
tlic democrats in Adicns and elsewhere it was no longer a question of winning or 
enlarging democracy, but ot preventing the ridi from having a share in it also 
oi excluding newcomers from the dvic rerasier so as to intrease the share of 
profits for each citizen in the ev ent of there being any to distribute. In a word, it 
was a question of preserving power and privilege ibr the democrats who were in 
possession. Tito struggle tJiat was going on inside each diy liad ceased to possess 
the bread mtsning it had had in the times ol boloji and Ciciatlietusk its meaning 
was now' sterile and negative. 

But there was anotlicr feature of the Peloponnesian vnr that must be stressed; 
its inexpiable airocity. For wars be ween Creelts this was an ennrelv new phetio- 
menon. 

Massacre was everywhere a response to mas$actt:. Men frtiidedly exteiminaied 
each otlier without the least respect for the law of nations or for the treaties which 
were rarely invoked except when they were challenged and viobted. It seemed as 
though there Were no bws of war, even among Greeks, ^lien a dtv was taJeen by 
assault the population capable of besong arms was pm vo the swordj ilie women 
and children wTcrc sold in the skve-market. ffere there was a burning like that 
Dl OradouT-5ur-CIane; elsewhere mercenaries whose pay bad not been settled 
trundcred tlie children in a school dther tor revenge or distracilon. If the allied 
cities, even those with which Athens had ‘contracted friendship', made a move¬ 
ment of insubordination when Athens was squeezing them for money, they were 
without more ado condemned to dearh by a nervous Assembly rendered liall'-mad 
by the fanjiiics for reprisals. Tliis was wh.'it happened in 42S at Mitylene in Lobos, 
and it was only by chance that a revenial in the voting at Atliens just al’tcrwatds 
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spanhj this dty, so loag a friendly on«, from the most frightful bTucalioes. The 
&ie of P| atart ly whicli was taken and razed to the ground by the Spartans, answered 
to that of the dty on Lesbos. A mock uihtiml of Spartan Judges appealed to tlie 
law in order mote impudently to vtobie it. Elsewhert; again tiw dread inspired by 
tlie rigours of Athens and Sparta led to mass-sukidc by the terrified populations. 
This sltowed, a> Thucydides points out when dwelling again and again on these 
honors, that 'war teaches violence and puts the passions of the multitude in agree¬ 
ment witlt the bmtaliry of the facts*. 

In this way, and right through tile Peloponnesian war, might ever\'witere 
brazenly asserted its primacy, and denied rights. 

One event especially sums up the character of tliis horrible war, w^hich coin¬ 
cided witli the golden age. Tliis was the alfaii of Melos. It illustrates the frantic 
imperialism of Aihensj tt also makes allaw'ance lor factional treadiery. It con¬ 
cluded in massacre. 

In the spring of 416, during the period of an uneasy cession of hostilities, 
Atliens decided to send an expedition against die isle of Melos. She deebred 
cynically to die Melbns iliat she liad not the slightrst reproadi 10 bring against 
diem, except that during dte hostilities ilm bad preceded the truLt Melos had 
remoiiied neutral. Now a state w'hidi like Athens was mistress of the sea tek that 
the neutrality of an island was like a personal atTront. It was an insult to her 
strength, and in die eyes of other nations a sign nf her weakness. A diem tlicrcforc 
required the Melians to submit to her empire, iind alleged no other reason than die 
necessity of making herself feared by all the man time states. In vain the Meltans 
pleaded the Justice of their <2uise: Athens remained unsJiakeable. Finally they 
refused to sidrnut to die Atiienians* orders. A beet then blockaded tiie port and 
troops were landed on die isknd. After a desperate tesUiance bsTing nearly a year, 
the besieged surrendered uncondiuonally 'ireachery having liad something to do 
w-iih it*. All the adult males were mossocied. and the women and children reduced 
losbvery'. Later on die Atbeiiians rcpopuLned the island tvith ihdr own colonists, 
among whom die lands of the former owners were distrilmted. Melos wtis token 
and destroyed in the wtmer of 4it$-4if. In that winter .Sophocles was w-riring the 
Eiictrtt^ a Jdiid of sister-pby to the Antigotu\ and Arisiopluincis was meditating die 
Birds. 

But, wliat was mere serious than was another revtaiit^ evil which, in 
diese closing years of the fifth centuty, gave forewarning of the approaching 
decline and ultimate disappearance of Greek dvilizadon. This was die presence in 
Atlwns, in die midst of die golden age, of a democracy dial was at once incomplete 
and on tlie way to disintegration. 

Athenian democracy in the fnat instance had been an achiei-emenr of die small 
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pc3.sanis^ artis^n^^ niercliants and sailors, the ^Khievement of a gT^t creative 
impulse, Tlie politioil and cuirnral aclucvemctiis whldi weiv the fruit of it multi¬ 
plied in number from tJie sixth cuntun^ to the end of the fifth and in the Last part of 
this period, duiiiig tlie golden age, 450-400 B.c., they werc bom successively of 
caclt other, at least in liic culuirat field, wjih an abundance appaientlv tnexhaust- 
ible. Even if great numbecs of aristocrats collabatated in rliem, they were tile 
resuli of ilic democnittc ad^antx^ because they were all designed for the needs and 
pleasures ot the citizens, who were now masters ol their destiny. 

But witli Pericles and in part owing to Pericles the demcicratic achievement was 
stabilked; it was already bt^tnning to crumble. 'Hie reader will Tecall, if he refers 
to the first volume of this tvork, iluii as soon as Pericles came into power, in 
451-450 B.C., he refused tlie status of citizen to anyorte who was not the son of a 
citizert and ol the daughter of a citken. Such 13 decree, which was voted on liis 
motion by the Assembly, not only closed tlie civil register but limited Aiheniaii 
democracy. By this measure the ditzen-body became the privilege of a cast of 
about 20,000 men (the figure is given in Aristophanes' f{''asfs^ in 4iz) who 
govcmetl a dry of 400,000 people, not to speak of a vast empire. 

One of Pericles* principal cares teas to assure diis privileged body of ddzens of 
die possibility of access to the magisterial and other public offices, and of sitting in 
the Court of the Heliastsfthe People's Tribunal cornptjfcd of dooo judges). For 
this purpose, it was tieccssarj' lor these olfices to be paid. Pericles iherelbre gratirtsl 
a salary to tliese iEinumerahle ofikiaU, a modevt falary, it is true, but which w^ 
increased by Cleon, one of his successors. 

One object of Pericles* imperial policy—^W'hether a primaiy or secondatv object, 
I do not know—uTis to provide a means of livelihood for the mass of the people, 
llis policy succeeded in this partly by the gran t of pay to tlie anmes, partly by tlie 
construction of great public buildings whicit prodded work for numerous 
of craftsmen, work which, when it came 10 the point, was paid for by the tribute of 
die allies and the siibjcct>scatGs. 

But an imperialist policy led to an impetLtljsi war. TJie empire quickly became, 
for Alliens bcriclf, a terrible ‘tyrauny* (Tliucydides puis the word into the mouth 
of Perides), It became somcditng like a system of cog-wheels or gears in which 
Athens herself was caught and finally cnishtd. Rebellion succeeded rebeUiou, 
Sparta was watcliing for Iter opportunity. Meanwhile the tribute of the allies 
remained indispensable for feeding and amusing the sovereign picoplc. To escape 
from die cogs one would Itave had fim 10 win the war. Alliens lost it and was 
ruined. 

Tlie peasantry ^rc the first to be stricken. Against die hostile coaUrion which 
her policy had raised against her, Atlietts was powerful only througl) Iter navy* 
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Pericles dicrcfoTC decided only to figiii on sea and to confine the whole population 
of Attica beliind the walls of die city* A thens and the Piraeus became Jnsufar. TJie 
peasants Imd to abandon their fields and villages. The Spartans returned every 
springtime to ravage die coui:vtrv"!dde* The peasants meanwhile Itad bo lit.'e in 
horrible conditions in the town. They camped between the two *Long Walls* 
whidi linked Athens vntb die Piraeus and Phalenim. Tlie plague tliat broke out in 
4^0 found easy prey in this overcrowded population already wcdteiied bv famjim. 
The Aibenian peasantry, whose resources liad been hJiherto independent of the 
empire, were ruined and decimated; they were now reduced like die ardsans, 
sailors and minor ofEcials^ to supponiiig the imperiaUst war from w'hich they 
expected work and bread. 

Pbto's Socrates scarcely exaggerates when he accuses Pericles of liaving made 
the Adienians ^idle, base, talkative and greedyV Pericles was in Fact responsible for 
the format Ecn of that body of indolent drizms who ex pected tlie State to feed and 
amuse riiem. The State by turns paid out thdr wages^ or paid tltem for attending 
the dieatre, or sent them to get killed on the baiilefields of the Peloponnesc or of 
Tlirace. But they would not for long be willing even to defend the Athens that was 
supporting them. Soon there t^-as to be no morn dmen-army* To maintain the 
wars which were to provide their Mividend^'y die ritimt-shareholdersof Adtenian 
democracy were to demand the engagemetii of merccnar)^ troops* Civic pride did 
not long siiTTi'ive ihe achievemenr of diosc dcmocmric institutions which had been 
so dearly bought hue which seemed to die for lack of progress. 

Tliese [nsritutioiis indeed remained intact, but during tiie fifty years of Jhe 
golden age they became fixed in a d;2ngerous immobillry. It seemed aa though there 
no longer existed a mSiiiant class to defend and improve them. The ebss which had 
produced them liad &llen into a iftronge tiierua. It was no longer a dsm of pro¬ 
ducers but much radier of men who exploited those w'ho were producing^ These 
were the merics (citixens of other slates or subjects of barbarian kingdoms, men 
resident in Aihens), the allies and especially the slaves. A drastic divorce had taken 
place between the beneficiaries of the n^gimeand those who produced for it. 

This exploitacion of the democracj* and the empire went on in the midst of a 
frightful muddle, of which Aristopitancs—whom one should re-read, not for the 
pleasure of the comedy bur for the image of the people^is the surest and most 
clear-sighted witness. Even if he on occasion idealizes certain of his charaerters, the 
peasants for example, or if, as liappcns more often, he caricatures and rends them 
tcx> harshly—the polltidans, philosophers and judges—one thing ts cenain about 
his satire sind that is tlmt he is always attacking real faults^ 

If we take up the Knjgkr^ or the f^ajps shall discover, behind the comic 
fiedon, an authentic image of the new masters of the people, the successors of 
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Penctes, and an of the people itself, with which these demagogues corre* 
sponded* 

Here b the Cleon of the KnigkiSt a greedy and ffaitering orator. To flatter ihe 
people in order to assure one's own pow-er and to use that power to fill one's 
pchckeisl How far we have suddenly become removed from die Peiicles of Thucy¬ 
dides, ‘entirely incornjpdbk^ a min who spoke to the assernhied people only *to 
give them die best advice"- Flattery liid now become a means of government widi 
respect to tliat plebeian mass wbom v.^r had rendered idle and whose demands 
already give a foretaste of the "panem ci ciicenses* of the Roman populace. Listen 
to the dem^agogue addressing the Sovereign People (] quote or summarize passages 
from various pans of the play); "Demus, 1 love tiiee^ t am enainouFed of tliee-" 

That ever ali Hdlas aur Diimm may rufe^fhr do rmt ike or^-ies 
He Will /ds verdiciy in ^rcadj gn^e, nceivmg five ohols a - - * / 

ff’aii till^vu^ve heard m^oraelcSs ^ ^ ^ - 

mine^retell tAat over a// the iami 
TAyislf sAaii rule, with roses garlanded ^ - * 

0 Dernus dear, ht idle all the cftfyj 

And Til provide yviiJree to swUt^ ajoaminghawl—afpi^^^ 

'Take a hath, goige and stulf yout^lf., ^, Hefe's aome jugged hare, here are some 
presents.. * - Herts's my own tunic. ^.. Hcre^s a plan^ful of wages to gobble up, and 
no need to work for them/ TliuSi right through tlie play, Cleon tirelessly and 
inethodically proposi!^ to comipt the people with llaitrrj'i with the bail of ples^ 
ures and money and idleness* 'I know the people,' he says^ "i know how one bys 
bail for it, -. - and that is why it belongs to meJ 

Here now is the same Cleon, Ibiiery bid aside and as lie really is. He tinleaghes 
himself like a typhoon (hiic most violcfit of all the dib^ens*^ sap TImeydides), 
witli a tempest of threats. *rbose who are inily ser\ ing the people, he denounces 
and caus^ to be punished. Wliy? So that he can be paid and bought olf. He ts a 
hbckmailen In everything and everywhere 'lie alights upon the flowers of 
venality'* He demands, extorts, conJiscates, Those among the rich who are his 
enemies, he causes to be registered for casation. 

Chorus- Andj^^u squeeze mdit-passer5^s^V€e:{mg them /jife ^gs, ia try 

fThieh is ripe^^ and which is ripenirig, whiek is yefy anddry ^, * * 
Sausagc^Seller. I denoiaice thisJuggHngfiUaw^ at ike If ad,from day to 
In At runs whh emp^ kelly , ii irA a fal/ime kks rntn^.,,. 

Otorus- Iisi0i any who has deafined Athens nith thine eyerlasting din , 

IFatcking/ram the rocks the tnhute^ tumy-fasldm, shoaling in^ 

' 7 ^ Khigkti^ triTis^ dtffiL pp 11 117, ti\, t cited, pp. 57^ 41,45* 
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'He gobbles up the islands as a dog licks up what is on the pkte*; and offering 
Detniis^ the Soveidgn People, only a ^mall #oe of norhing ai aU, he keeps ‘the 
Imge share of the cake’ fof himself* Our metaphors liave not changed. 

He IS a greedy and thieving flaiteret and boasts of it. ‘1 boasr of my ihcft^^ he 
tells his rival, "You dooh * *. when rin caught red-handed, i pequrc nij'self/ 

Secondary features add further touches to the ponmit. C!eo!> is a cowiird (as Ln 
Thucydides), a coarse and uncultiired ‘bbekgua^', obscene aid debauched. Not 
to speak of his repulsive physique* He is a ginger-haired man who stinks like a 
seal, he is a baboon* I omii other features* 

Such was ihe most colourful of Peridea^ eucceasors. And why? Because the 
people Juul the masters it deserved. Bui lei us first glance at that saiire on die 
Athenian legal system, tliat pkrurc of a people with a mania for chicanerj' and 
litigation—the famous trom which Ilacine w^as to draw Iiis amusing 

comedy ofi^i PlaUcurj, 

irsjpj clearly brings out the iieoesriTy of multiplying the number of law¬ 
suits in order to provide a livelihood foe the population of judges;^ for odierwise 
h would mean starvation for this multitude who have lost anv possibility of work 
and any taste for it. 

Boy, Father^ if rAi Arc/uin 

TAar ifie Coi/rt t&JaVf 

Tdllim 

u^4 wAerewhfial 

Here tlien we have a dass of people who can only live, and live preny miserably, 
unless they have other resources, on a multitude of bw^ts* These bw^uits were 
occasioned by denunciadons. There w^as a tacit but perfccily conscious agittmienr 
betw cen the demagogues and the judges* In order to provide for this proletariat 
of legal officials, the politicians brought innumerable lawsuits against individuaU, 
or arranged for them so to be brougiit- A system of delation reigned in die city* 

* The Cvurt of the Of “Dj£5rp|$\ lo Itavtf TsumbcTEd 6000 111131, tkeoed 

by bi. Ttit}^ ieem to haw beat diviikd imo ten actrftifiSfc or and it appear^ tJ»E Ai 

IcasT joo would he asdembbd DQ try a Tee: Cennim liiBLorliMi Groce h coiaplut^y tnliiiiLk^n 
when ht «iiuc3 that 'ihc ducory nf ihs Atlumua dinulciy', and ilni uf pin •'trial ms ie hjm 

pfiivailctl in Eni^^nd liir RevuliitU^n of an: one and lint %Mnic‘ Ik 

aclviy TIicy are uuerly diflercur* as Dr priirtts am in Jlii editkiii of pp. 

xxTviu-XRCXUL In ihe Aclioilui ss^cein, the Dicasts weie both judge and jury^ that is, ilwy 
fupposed m iiiKrpnrc die law and ascenain tlie facts of a pankubr case* In the English 
ilic judge tnteiptccs ilic bw and eontml^ die nibmi^afi nf rvidenoc; dse fur^-* ileddei on che 
Moreover (onoilicf error of GTCHt*s) die theory of juiy-trfa] wa* noc uffecied by iht i6^R 
EWo!ntii;m (Tiaasbzot)* 

^ TAt «* ^widi a Tfaiidai|ua,eic- by B. B* London^ p- -4?^ 
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And the pcoplct were gritelul to tlje point of servility to those who fed them, 
supported in liie Assembly die policy of die men who supplied dicm with cases to 
fudge- By tliis kind of pact tacli party became ensbved to the otlier. ArUtopUanes 
denounces the pact of mutual ensbvtTmmt. 'Hie judge Philoeleon, who is dw 
principal character in die play^ rightly boasts of having domesucaied the dema¬ 
gogues: 

y^fl, Cl<sm tkt Bawlcr and Hrawltr himself, at usj, and us only, i<f piiWfe j&rfeantj 
jdndju'iu/n Iff thefies that iin/iW «i, oBif still ulth a v^ani hand far our 

cl jfiiierjTTUfl uj noble grtund as tordly Eupkemias^ ftms at ouf 

cali^ 

And whips am a frmi his bonk^ andsioaps^ ra black and m pdisA the shoes 

ofus alL^ 

But Bckli^ctecn (tlmi li, tlic man who feels sick die name of Cleon) points out to 
his father PhilochxJti, and witli <iuiie a$ much reason, iliai his tailier is a dave 
writhout suspecdiig It- The demagogues, who wero much more cunning than the 
officials, got the major share of iJic profits- [Ttie son points out tliat wiicreas ilie 
armual revenue is about two thousand talents a year, the judgei receive only one 
hundred and fifry—^css tlian a tenths TmnskiorJ 

Philodeon. ., * And what ietomes of all the rest of the pray^ 

Bdelyclcon. /P^Vr bkssyoup It goes w the pockets of those ^ ‘ Ji> the raihk of Athens 
riteyerBe true^ 

ril alwf^s battle away for the moh! 0 faiher my faihtf^ *m owing to 
you: 

By such smali phrases os these cajoledsyou lift them over y^ursetres to 
reign. 

And tften^ belUvc met contn’^e semefj^ talents m bribes to 

g^t 

Exnirtmg them out of (he sullect states^ hostile menace and ongty 
frow^m^ 

Tlie politicians however religiously observed tliat ctEmsc of the pact which 
obliged them to supply die judges widi their daily ration of la^'^uits—and this for 
the misfortune of the country* They made use of die sycophants, which ihi? 
name given to ihe professional accusers and blackmaileis; unless they preferred 
themselves to exercise this most profitable of trades. The sycophants wiere the 
1 p. 91* “ tiid*, p. Ifljt 
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worst paiasire^ of Athenian ckmocnicy, and Alistoplkilru^s^ comedies are fall o( 
Lhem. Dcbdon was rampant in Athens during tlie Peloponnesian waf« Now 
because tile judge tlad to dow liis daily w^ge and because the quorrets of factions 
were envenomed in an atmospliere of approaching defeat, Athens was wholly 
poisoned by this drciidfii] gangrene. 

We know that if this plague could develop to such proportions, $t was panljr 
owing to a serious defect in the judicixil systern. There was rto public ministry or 
diambnir for finding a true bill of indkimcnt* Tlte siaic did not prosecute: only dtc 
person allegedly injuTcd bad the right to do that. Hence, if the question arose of 
impeaching an act injurious lo die puidic interesiv any ddzen w hosoever, as part of 
die community^ could be theplaJudfrand denounoe rite act. Hence also rhar swartn 
of accusers, especially polttkSam^ a*xrain of pleasing die pcopb by bringing as 
many actions as possible concerning store security, Tliey denounced people in 
season and out of season^ They denounced die allied dries so as to increase cite 
ajiiouEl of tlicir tribute^ They denounced the rich in order to confiscate tlidr 
goods, Tliey accused people of plctting widi the aliens; tliey accused ofliclals of 
corruption and emhezzJemeni; tJiey accused tlieir fellaw-cfii/j^ns of aitempring to 
set up a tyrnmny, and of many other con5piracie5. Athens was living in an 
piiere of terror and tfisacurity, of wliich ’we tkear echoes in Thucydides as well os 
in Aristophanes. 

Comedy of course diose esiritiiic coses or some times invented humorous accu- 
prions. !r Tt-os enough to be too eleganr, lo w'ear a fringed cloak and a wetl- 
trimmed beard to draw on oneself the accusadon of bdng on enemy of iht people, 
on aristocnit, a monatclusu Bdclycleon points out that 

Ev^rywAa^€^ tk^ mmr ofTyrm^^ nowfit jtfiyyears unknow n^ 

Is than eheap sali-fish at eiihens com/rioner andekeaper grown^i 
Ei^enufkere: about the mafkei U is iandUd to andfiot 
ff you wuk a lass id purcAase^ and whAout a pilckofdgOr 
Stfaigkt tie mm wia sells sftepilchards grtiniklcs fiom his stall hard fyj 
is plainly one that caters nish a view to Tyrarmy,* 

I/a leek , besides ^ you order^ reiisi Jbryour sprats pcrcAimce t 
Says the pot&er&^girl directly j, ^ring vou wkh looks askance^ 

* Leeks indeed/ and leeks / ptiihsc/ ^ith Tyranny in view* 

Tl^e picture Aristoplianes lias painted of the Aihcfttan people and its masters 
!& cruelly comica! and borders on the grim* Hie pbyw'rigliE has but recently been 
regarded as an enemy of democracy. This is an error. He was the best friend the 
Aibetiian people had, a friend who loved his countrymen w ell enough to tjell them 
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home truths. Tlie pJctuic is so tm^ even in its cxaggenitJOD^ tliai tliis very ckrken^ 
ing of the colours reveals in an almost propiietk fasliion wlmt Athenian derpo- 
cracy to become towards the ncuddlc of the fotirth oentury. 

In the time of Solon a gr^t hope arisen, a liope tliat t<Jo soon proved 
abortive: a social class Iiad been fornted in. Attica, a produdng class composed 
largely of small peasanis. The city-artisans Itad joined it and, engaged in the pro¬ 
duction of niaicml and cultural weidth^ they liad togetlier execdsed a oJution- 
ary activity productive of new institutions* 

War first, then die formation of the Athenian empire and finally its exploitation, 
exhausted their productive capadn and destroyed the solid bonds wliich imiied 
them irv participating in the achievemenr ofa great piece of woii- This work was 
in hci disappearing, Adicns no longer contained a class of dtizens with etjua] 
rights and acting logedier in the possession of rights which were the outcoine of 
their work* TItere waa now only an a^lomerarion of individiials whose sole bond 
was soon to be poverty and Itatred for a few‘ men who were exploiting them. Con¬ 
fined within the city w'alls and doomed lo idleness, the only dung tliey had m 
common was the sharing out of w^ealth acquired at die expense of an empire that; 
was about to crumble awaVr Tliey were magi&tratesj ofiiciaU nnd judges by die 
diousand. In ardcr to get their wages we know that many of them registeurd 
simultaneously in several sections of the Popular Tribunal so that after judging 
one case diey could immediately go and draw ¥/ages for judging in the odier 
sections* Their rather meagre pay was supplemented on occasion by distribution 
in money and kind* But, as we see in the fFups^ they lamented at receiving only a 
very mean share of the tribute from the allies^ the greater part being absorbed by 
niilitary expenditure or di^ppearing into the pockets of die demagogues, Tims the 
whole economy by wliidi they were living was iliiisory^ The tribute from the 
allies iuid especially slave-Iabotir were the only things that gave it a concrete 
existence. 

Wlien die tribute vanished in the hour of defeat (404 ax.), dm dthsen-body W 3;s 
reduced to povuny and wrss for Jong to temain in that condiriom Most of diem, 
who were peasants, did m)i recover their property in the counnry. Tile poorer ones 
emigrated* The utterly poveny-smeken sold themselves abroad as slaves or 
enlisted in mercenary annies. In ihe caui^ of the fourth cen tury^ the number of 
citizens was sotm to be reduced by fifty per cent. A minority of wedtliy parvenus 
appropriated die estates of die Attic countryside; small pTOpertiifs w'ere sw'allowed 
up in large ones. The boundary-stones thar marked the mortgages of the rich on 
the lands ot die poor—stones w^hich Solon had had temoved in the sixth century — 
reappeared in die fourtli. The fid!\v masters of die land nerw operated their fonns 
widi slave-labour; and die presence of such Ubour prevented the free workman 
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from resuming Ms former atrivity, Tti this period tlie cost of a slave wss very low, 
no doubt owing to the incessunr wars whJdi threw great numbers of people on to 
the sluve-marhet. The maintenance of a slave ii'as not costly; it cost less titan that 
of the poor devil ofa freeman, however sober lie was^ of necessity. Ti was thcrefoic 
natural that among the city artisans, as Ld the country district slave^labour pte- 
dominated more and more. 

It is also sMd tltat the freeman's scorn of manual work led Mm to prefer the 
indolence diat was financed by the State. Hunger is, alas!, a cruel necessity that 
do m inates die dioice between manual work and farnuttte. iJestdo, I do not see 
that at the date in question any Mich scom existed. It is hardly attested by a few 
intellectuaU like Xenophon and Plato, and they do not much insist on it. It was a 
good deal later, in tlie second century of our eta, tliat Plutarch surprisingly enough 
declared that no young man of good family would ever wish to become a Phddi^ 
or 3 PoLycIcitus because those artists must have been considered contemptible as 
being manual workers. 

The numerical propordon between the free citizens and tlie slashes is enough to 
explain the predominance of slave-labour over free-labour. The number of 
citizens was diminishing; the number of slaves (however diflicuh aij affiftnatton 
in such a matter may be) was clearly following an opposite diiecdonj It was con¬ 
stantly increasing and seems to have reached the dguie of fotir hundred thousand 
in Athens at the end of die fourth centUTy, w'hereas it iiad been two htindred 
thousand towards the middle of die fifth. 

In spite of this increase, of which diere was only an indication at the end of the 
golden age, it would he a mistake to suppose that there were tlien no more free 
workers in .Adiens. On tlu* contrary, the small artisans who worked on their own 
account were sdll numerous. We find niention of them in the plays of the Old 
Comedy and in the Sociadc Dialogues of Plato which are supposed to take place 
at tills time, The porters who still occupied the vast suburb of the Ccrameicus were 
the most importani. But it would be no surprise to learn tliat they were only 
W'Orking on half-lime. Athenian economy wus undergoing a grave crisis. Tile 
distant lands-—^Italy, Persia and Scythia—in which we are still discovering 
the original Atdc vases of the fifth ceniuiy, had begun to manuiacture their owm 
vases in the same style and on the spot, to meet local needs and somefimes 
even for export. And what is attested for the produedon of vases must be 
true of many oilier objects which, previously, had been of exclusive Athenian 
manufacture and wluch die new countries had learned to produce themselves. 
It was no doubt during the Peloponnesian war that Adieus must have lost these 
markets. 

All this explained, none the less, or at least did not prevent the increase in 
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the number of slaves in relation to the number of citizens and notably of free 
workers. 

Tlic increase in sbve-bboiir as against &ee Labuiir was distjuietmg, tlipugb it 
was noi ycE stifling, except perhaps on the ^at countiy-cstatis which again 
covcrctl the greater part of Attica. From this jncreainc one must expect a slow 
exonction of ci\nc Ijfe^ an extinction including many other factors wbicli were only 
to appear as Greek cjvitizaiion slow-ly declined. But diis does not yet concern 
us, Wliai, on the oilier liand, one could certainly not expea from slavery was 
the itansformatjtxn and tcjuvetiation of the economic and social structure of the 
ancient city-states. The mass of the slave-population of Greece had not become 
conscious of itself and of its unity. It liad no plans. It did not fonn a dass in the 
political and rtvolutionarj' sense of the word. It envisaged no end to its w'retched 
condidon except by escaping *7i mafsa or by the verj' rare freeing of an individual. 
An escape of the former kind took place towards the end of the Peloponnesian 
war, involving twenty tliousand slaves, most of them workers in die silver-mines 
at Laurium, who went over to ilie Spartans. But this was a reaction of misery and 
not a political act in the struggle of the exploited against tile explolteis. 

Nothing dterefojre in late flfdi-centuty' society shows that slavery was or could 
ever become an acdve fector in the renewal of a civic life that wfas now threatened. 
Slavery simply tnuldplted, and tr was a purely quantitative plicnomenon without 
any other meaning. Slavciy could in lact only offer the society of free men 
an image of what that society would become in the course of centuries, a 
sinister image of die last degree of w'reichcdness. It was dterefore a source, and 
die most active source, of a production limited to material goods, hut at the 
same dme a dead rveiglit which was continually growing heavier. One must 
not dream of expeciing this dead weight to be an instruinent of sals'ation for andeut 
society. 

So the image of misery which was to dominate the laitcr days of Greek civil¬ 
ization was now' appeariiig on tlie horizon. We have a glimpse of such poverty and 
also of w ealth acquired by the most dishonest means, right through the Flatus 
of the propheric Aristophanes, a comedy wbidt already belongs to the fourth cen¬ 
tury (38s B.c.) I may recall at this point that Zwingli, the most humanistic of die 
refomierj, once had die Plutuj performed in Greek. 

Chremylus, an honest peasant, an Adteitian citizen living in a -small village, 
wonders now that lie is old wliai he can do with his son. Must he leave him in ilie 
countty to remteh bis mea^ patch of ground and get nothing from it, or send 
him to the city to grow fat among the scoundrels and expect the reward of his 
dishonesty from Plutus (Wealth)? He goes 10 consult the oracle at Delphi. Tire 
priestess does not answ'er his quesdott, but tells him to follow the first man he 
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meets oti leaving die temple, Tlus per^n h z filthy and ragged begfpi^ a blind one, 
too^ Keally it is Plutns Itimselfi 

Qineniylus follows and stops him* He decides to heal Plutus of due blindness 
Zeus has inliicred on him because he only rew^ded fust men, of ^i hom the gfjd 
Wnjis jealous. On recovering liis sighi, Plums will feward the honest Climmylus 
and die other poor devils of vilLigers who, at the end of a life of poverty^ liave no 
means even of providing for their own burial. 

Plums is miraculously cured at the sanctuary of Epidaurus, and the sycophants, 
riff-raff and banilics who liave been systematically plundering die Rqiubltc^ begin 
to iall on evil day^, to die great joy of the old irue-bom race of peasants, 

No work more clearly reveals the impoitance which money liad acquired in 
Adjenian life* 'Fhe ^-ery subject indicates that the problem of poverty uns being 
laced by dte masses who aticnded the play. 'Love of money dominates all of 
us," says one of the chatacters- There had long been poor and Jmr^ry folk at 
Athens, especially stijce witr had taken up its abode ihere. Bur whai, on occas¬ 
ion^ wus said about diem at the time of tlic ClvuJi (423 a.c:), and which inighi 
dien be liiimorous, was no longer very fitting in 388 or else its meaning had be¬ 
come padieric. Ii was no long)er a joke to speak on the stage of people who liad 
no coat, or bed, or blanker* There w'cre too many of them siiiing on the tiers of 
se^its. 

Distributions of com at a reduced price or cv'cn gratis had become marc and 
more frequent, but they were also increosingty nu^agre, People fought to get diem* 
Men made money ouc of evcmhing; one palmed one's fumirure and military 
equipment- Neidier die fneasures mkim by stutesmen nor die frugality of die 
peasants prevented tlic cost of living from con^ianily going up* Dsfcrees which 
attempted 10 prevent an increase in the price of dte most necessary products, such 
as salt, met with no success. 

Til us in the hm comedies of Aristophanes, from which these few features have 
been taken, a host of little facts shows iliat for the miijarity* of Athcritan^ poverty 
had bn^come '4 source of daily are£ier.y and money an inaccessible dream* Tliert is a 
particularly cu rious and inie res ting scene in the Pfuius, When Qiremylus takes 
it into his head to cure the btindness ol an dll^orical jjerEOnage un- 

cxpeciedly appeani* Tbk is Poverty. To drive lier tVotn die earth, die says, would 
be TO hamdi the true benefiscticss of mankind. Poverty alone sfimoliucs energy and 
procures ease and happiness. Such is P<ivtTty*s argument. No one answers, 
because, at dus moment in hisiory no one was in a position saiisfacEorily to refute 
the sophism. Qiremylus contents lumsclf with replying by actioru he e^fpels her 
and refuses to etuenain her Calladom pica. But he does not fail to evoke die train of 
Misery, which followij close iin the heels ot' Poveriy': the scourge of Uct, fleas and 
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Vermin that tomicfit the wretched and prevent diem from sleeping by repeating 
the woitb: 

Up I tip! :A^ wiHshriU^ *tu m hmgir^Aui sii!I up/ up/ ti>your pdm <mJprivaijm. 

For a rolf^Sui a fag^for a icJ&£ii a&ogof ruiAtJ wAkA AarAour a natkn 

Of Augs wAose €rtvtnjoiT^d and lifisfetJ aiiack* noulJ lArf ^oundsst of ship^rs 
(^aAat. 

And thenjhr a carpet a soddm oM mat^ H^AiirA it falling to 6mj miff Atf taim. 

And a pdfy Aard ^tone Jhr a pillon^ poull crwwj- and /hr girdlc-caies and 

wheaien^ 

Miisikaycf dry andUm of tAe radisk of Fen sQur ^tcdki of tAc madm' Ae eaten. 

And the head of a Sorrel, sto^^e In, Jhr a cAatr,,, 

and so on. 

One wonders whether on tlia* spring i^y m 38 8, when a new war was In pro¬ 
gress and was m last for ten years and when the Atlieniatis’ fevourire poet tims 
depicted their miserable existence, as a warning on the threshold of a cenrury of 
defeats, disasters and famine—one wonders wdicther tlie people laughed very 
mudi. Why dim had Aristopltanes lost his piety? Wliy, unless it were because 
the decline of his beloved city Iiad begun, the miser)' of liis joyous countrymen, 
the misery of "suffering brats and old women in slioals? 

Yet wc must not let tlic sky be darkened by die clouds of continual w'ar, of the 
decay of democracy, and of slavery and misery^ Tltc Creeks were teitadom of life- 
Ages yet unborn were 10 be modtJkd in their Image- VVe are now at the end of the 
fifth century^ It would be a thousand years before Juscinian was \q close the schools 
in Athens where pro feme philosophy was taught^ a dioiisand years after the days 
when Socrates in Im strange manner began 10 pur questions to the mind of man, 

With their tt*ars and their misery and decaying institutions, but also with their 
aits and letters, their reason, wisdom and untiring courage, the Greeks had a 
career of a thousand years before them. 

In the streets of Athens Socrates is cpiestioning the passers-by; and here we see 
Mm preparing to gailicr in hb honey- 
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S Qcmi^ for his con tern poraiie? and i^Jinains for us an enigma to ^hich 

we shall doubtless never hold the key. Verv stjtmge^ aJinost extra^^agant in 
his bebaviour, he was also a man of great eommon sense and even itrici 
logic; and he never ceases (o astonish and iriitnjct us, and to dispense his 
discoveries, his knowledge and his precious ignorance* 

Bui the most asEOnishJng feature of a life that was at once singukr and quite 
ordinarj', the death ilmt concluded it and that was full of inctedihfe corise* 
quenecs. It raised a doud of wimesses, disciples and opponents* who speak to 113 
across dte centuries^ and sometimes in contradiciory terms, of the importance of 
Socrates" words and of the truth for whicli he gave his life, 

VtTiac was iIie gist of his message? Wl^y did he die? And w}jat truth iseemed to 
him more precious than life itself? Here our emhamissmcnt begins, and also a 
great confusion among die iustorians. For we musi admit that the tesriTnoiiy of the 
men w^ho claimed m be his disdpfcs, nor to speak of the witnsa of bis adversariesj 
is often very contradictorVx Let us enumerate theni, restricting ourselves only to 
those who knew^ Soctaxes personally . 

First comes Aristophams wiio in 42j made Socrares the pdndpal diaracrer in the 
Socrates was forty-dx at thb time. He had no doubt been teacliing for 
many years past in the squares and streets of Athens; and he was to go on teodung 
for tw'enty*four more years before the authorities thought of disturbing him and 
summoning him before the Popular Tribunid. Arisropbanes a comic poet and 
so, in accordance with the laws of the genre, lie paints a higldy-coloured cstricarure 
of Socrates; ai the same rirru:, iJils had to be such that the original would be 
immediately rccogniaed. He makes his victim wear the mask of'the 1-samed fotdgn 
doctor", a character who, as we have seen, appears in tfie comedies of all the people 
in ihe world who have remained dose 10 the primitive vein* The Sfxmues of the 
CiotiM has certainly been simplihed by ihe exaggerarion of those comic feamres 
which he has in common with all sudi doctors', Wc may, liowever, at least admit 
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that the features which ihe poec has exaggerated existed m embryo In the real 
SocraicSv Now the two es&endaJ traits of Socrates in the Ct^tnh arc, first. Ids 
expbnationi of namral phenomena witliouc recourse 10 the Uiiervcntitm of the 
gods: thus, he explains rain and itonns not by the action of Zeus, hut of the clouds; 
and in tiiis sense he in sttici eiymologjs an adieisn In the second place the 
Socrates of the Chitds pracdses sophistn', described by tlie poet as t!ie sdence 
wJiIcb enables you, in ihe law<ouns, 'to make the weaker cause appear die 
stronger*; in other words^ he pewens the young men by olTering them an easy way 
of escaping from the penal consequences of their misdeeds, as ibr example adul- 
teryn Now these tw 0 featuFes of Aristophanes' Soermes—^atheism and the cor¬ 
ruption of j'outli—we rind almost identically foimubLed m tb^! action brought 
against Socrates tw enty-^four years later^ Pbro dwells on this identiiy, while con¬ 
testing tJie accuracy of Aristophanes* portrayal which he regards as slanderous. 

We nCFW come to tbo&e wim^ses who were disciples and even apostka, Tlse 
greatist of ihem were also foundosof the schools of philosophy whidi, in spite of 
ieir glaring opposition, claim to derive equally from Socrates. 

Plain ciflFers lus master ihh homage, unique in liierary history, of putting the 
thoughts ilac came to lam diroughom liie course of n^ly fifty yesirs, into tltc 
motiih of the mm who had led iiim iilong rise road of wtsdum. Pbio in hts worts 
makes Socrates die author of Plaionic Idealism, Plato was a great poet and his 
distortion^ of tlie real Socrates was ccnainly no less impotiant tlian that of Aristo¬ 
phanes. lie abtTi ^omeumes blends and confinns Arisiopliancs* smicmems ^ well 
as contradicting ihem. 

He w-js not simply a poet but an invenTor of political mydis, perhaps most of all 
a political ilunkcr and a man who detested Athenian dernocrac^'. A wdiole part of 
his W'Ork implies this and he hintsclf recognizes his icmpcnunent in ihe best known 
of his fetters. It seems therefore very probable fliat he impmed a political colour 
to Soexates, and in an anti-democratic serm% Nothings however, proves that 
Socrates, who was a man of the people, w'as the first founder of the reactionarj' 
Plaionic ideology, as is sometimes too ligluly asserted^ 

Among Ollier tvitnesses are tw o philosophers who stood at the opposite poles of 
fourth-enuuty thought but W'ho both made use of Soctates* name: these wxte 
Antisthenes, founder of the ascetic school of tlic Cynics, and Aristippus, founder 
of the Iicdonisuc scliool of radonal enjoyment. 

Nor should we foeget the abundant testimony of a disciple who was not a 
philosopher but an historian or w 4 io posed as such, Xenophon tvas a very loyal 
friend who has been excessively slighted and w Iio was by no means as limited as 
people have tried 10 show^ Now^ Xetiophoti claims 10 b'j recording a great number 
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of Socratic conversarions he liad heard^ We sJ^oulJ ob3er\*e however that hii 
posidon as a couniicy-landowner and ca^ralry-leader was douhiless noi sudi as lo 
prepare him pardcularly well to give a faidihil report of Socrates' teaching. He too 
disions tlie picture of die real Socrates^ but [ wilj not undertake to say whether 
the polifician-poct does so mare or less than the comic-’pott or the philosopher- 
poer. 

Finally, one must at least mention a hostile ivitness, Poly crates, die author of a 
charge brought against Scoates, aUhougi) tliis was not the officia] indictment 
brought before the ardion but on indqaendott piece of writing. It las not been 
preserved, but we have a le^port of h which w^e may regard as cotrcct, hebted 
die ugh it be. 

Of course these i^imesses frequendy contradict each other- To weigh tlidr 
e\^denceT to choose between thefn, perhaps eii'eu lo challenge them all—aQ this 
affords plenty of work for the schobrs. 

Muidi has been written about Socrates in recem years and nearly always to 
throw doubt on the value of tlte midhions which itKord Ills words. There ar« two 
weighty volumes by M- Mag^lliaes-Vilhena—theses picsented in the Sorhotine— 
crammed widi cru^don and very intelligent, although filled out with passages 
that do not altv^j'S relate to the subject, Tlien there is the book which at first seems 
more tmpanial but is also fat in ore negative, of the Swiss professor, M. Gigon^ 
This contains a meticulous discussion of the texts^ and it is mcticuJous and relent¬ 
less also in building up liypoiheses wliich claim to reduce the whole of Socratic 
literature to the level of fiction. Tliis obstinacy in taking the various icsiinionies of 
the andetiis about Socrates and using them to destroy each oilier, is somewhat 
itri rating and Indeed suspect- 

Ncidicr of these authors denies die existence of an Ailienian named Socrates 
who presumably lived ami held fonli during die last ipiarter of the llfih ccotury. 
71 )ey do not deny the trial of Socrates or his condemnation to dcatlt. But all the 
rest appears to them as pure legend, myth, poetical creaiion, —writes M. 

Gigon, who uses the term 'philosophical poems' in speaking of Plato's Dialogues. 

Tliis is ilie thesis wdiicb compels me at rhe outsei to devote a few moments to 
Uwtar)* or historical criticism. At first sigjit dw ihcorv’ seems both disturbing and 
anractlve but it is in fact never convincing. 

It calls for a few observations. We must remember that thirty or forty years ago 
two great Platonic pltilologisis maimainicd witli equal assurance a theory which 
was the opposite of the one defended by MM. Gigon and MagMhaes-Villiena, In 
the eyes of Bureet and Taylor the Platonic Dialogues, far from being myth and 
poetry, were nodiing less tlian exact records, almost written reports, of authentic 
conversations, Tlicy w'cie mistaken, but their view has for long prevailed. 
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It is moreover to be observed that the coimadicdons alln^ed to eiist between 
the various testimonies are not as numerous as people inaijnainj and perhaps not 
mueh more numerous than the points of ^reement which critics sometimes forget 
to emphasize. Thus Aristophanes, whose Chuds tt wj|] be remembered appeared in 
4 ^ 3 * tnsikes fun of a Socrates wijo de^^oied liimself to observing 'meteors’, that 
is, stars and celestial phenomena in general, in the manner of Anatcagoms; and 
who, the more conveniently tomake hisobserv'smons, sat in a basket suspended in 
the air. Now in Plato’s Phacdo^ whidi was wrinen forty years later, Socrates pro¬ 
fesses to be a disciple of Anaxagoras. The latter had srudi^ primarily the shape of 
the earth, also the sun and the moon, and had not gone into ethics. Why not point 
out this remarkable ccncordance of evidence instead of preferring lo stop and to 
point out divergencies^ 

There is therefore agteement between Certain of the testimonies. Buj people 
ask that all die witnesses to the life of Socrates should agree about everything. 
They wish to regard as authentic only those facts which are aticsied by Aristo¬ 
phanes, Plato, Antisihenes, Arisiippus, Xenophon and the others, that is, by all of 
them. Such an exigency is absurd. Hie unanimous agreement of witnesses regard¬ 
ing tile same dreumstances ivould be the most amazing thing in the w'orid, and the 
most suspect. Such a thing has never been seen in any instance. Besides, tliese 
witnesses had not necessarily been present at the same conversatlonsj thev liad not 
seen this paradoxical Socrates in the same light; they had not all known liim at the 
same period of liis life. To expect that men who differed from each other in age, 
in profession, in temperament and in ideas, should bear a similar or identical wit¬ 
ness regarding anyone, would be to expect a miracle. Observe also that it is not 
liere simply a tfuesdon of testifying to Eicts, bm to the interpretation of the facts, 
and, in tlie Iasi resort, to tlie iiuerpretation of Socrates’ thoughts, those thoughts 
whii* die Mcienis tell us .Socrates took pleasure in concealing or fillii^ with 
ambiguous irony. Are we to be surprised that the counny-luidowner and the 
philosopher of idealism^—Plato, that Impenitmi poet—or again the most wliim- 
sicat writer of comedies who ever extsicd, or again the pfulosopher of enjoyment, 
Of tile philosopher of asceticism, did not always record and Interpret the same facts 
and the same thoughts in the same way? Tilt contrary would be sttrprising, oi 
rather, u nthi nkabfe. 

From dti'ergencies and contiadictioiis which are perfectly natural m the circum¬ 
stances, are we justified in ascribing a mythical or legendary character to the 
Socrates whom the ancient writere present to tis? Such a conclusion seems to me 
scarcely reasonable. 

One tiling appears sure, and tliis restores an appearance of reasonableness to the 
views of Burnet and Taylor, namely that the different portraits of Socrates which 
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his contcmpoiaiics ofTer us, and which are all interpr^tadons, must all bear some 
resemblance to die hiatorica] Socrates which will enable us to recognize hirru 

Can we, besides, apply die word 'historical' simply to die Socraies who was 
bom to a midwife in 46^ and who led a life enigmaiic to lus comemporaHes and 
even for a long dme to himself, undl poison and injustice Bnally caused him to 
expire in 399? 'Fhe true Socrates is die one who lives on in our memory; the 
blsiorical Socraies is die one wlio acts on the liisiory ol thought, and on our his¬ 
tory as men, every time we approach him through the pages of diose who tell us of 
liim. The historical Socrates and the legendary are one and the same person, a 
li ving person because an active one, 

Tlie ‘legendary’ Socrates existed in tlie lifedmc, and even in the lieart, of the 
’audientjc' Sxtates, for he was strange in his own eyes. And this is also why his 
problem remains an cxamplary problem of liistory. One can say of all historical 
facts that tliey arc always, though in varj'iug deuces, ‘constructions' of history. 
And yet dicy are Jacts: they act. 

To pretend to disdngulsii two persons in Socrates is to divide his life Inttr two 
modes of cxistenoc of wliich one is us valid as the other. This is to condemn to 
death for a second time the true Socrates, the one who lives in us as In all tliosc wlio 
have known him dirough die witness of Ills disciples; because he himself wTOte 
nothing. 

Tills crime I refuse to commit. Criticism indeed commits it every time a critic, 
when claiming to discern multiple and contradictory dgures ol Socrates, ‘variants' 
of Socrates, ventures so fiir as to imagine, in order to explain tliese variants, liypo- 
tlictical dialogues which liave been presumably lost hut ivhicU lie appears to take 
more seriously tiian tliose wiiicli liavc survived. 

Such philologists are not serious theimclves. For them Socrates is a game, a sort 
of puzzle of which most of the pieces ate missing: these pieces they tefiibricite. 
But Socrates is not a game. He is a living bdng because he makis us live, Tlie 
historical and tlw legendary man is one and ihc same, and that U how 1 shall take 
liim, being guided in my dioice of testimony by the ‘impact' I receive from the 
various witnessesi, and also by the impact that men in the past have experienced. 

This is the point on which the Soctadc criticism of today appears to me most at 
fault. It quite simply forgets what should be called the ‘Somatic impact'. 

But without die active presence for half a oenfury, in the streets of Athens., of 
Socrates' person and teaching, and especially without the effect of bis death in 399> 
nothing that feUowed could be explained. It is only die violence ot the impact 
experienced by his disciples that explains the abundance and diversity of Soctauc 
literature. Tliis real impact of a red. person, each man experienced in a difTcrent 
way, because diey were all ddferent front each odier, but cveiyone felt it in Ills 
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flesh. No poem invented after Socrates' deadi could have so niohilhwd poets, his- 
carians and plUlosopIicR, and dtat for cenmriej. Hero—or so ti sccTtVi to me—is a 
blindingly cLar answer lo the myopia of critics poring over living texts wliich tbey 
dissect as though dealing with corpses. For example, to place Fbto*s account of tlto 
death of Socrates—of which 1 may say that 1 have found it exercising tiie same 
emotional power over the most diverse audiences—-to place this in a dtapiei 
entitled 'Piitlosophicul poem of Socrates' sectm to me an error approaching non¬ 
sense.^ Never has such a poem been iabrtcaied out ol' nothing or pTacucally 
nothing. 

Ti is time, in slion, m begin at the oilier end and try to resuscitate die Socrates 
who was both Itistoncal and legendary* that enigmatic being who* the more deeply 
to touch us, seems often to shrink away into the absurd under the humorous mask 
of irony, 

© 

Socrates was very- fond of young men, and this makes us cuiious to know about 
Sociaies in youdi. 

He was nor an inlim: prodigy, h was only at the age of forty, and because he liatl 
received a sign from a god, that he beome aware of lus mtssjon. W]io or what 
was this tpjcer mind housed in the body of a Silen, tills soul passionately cnatn- 
oured of siomcdiing it was unaware of, this stranger named Socrates, lie did not 
know. Graven on the temple ol Apollo at Delplii, the iutekneyed adage of die old 
Greek wisdom; 'Know thyselT—this he had read; not merely read with hb eyes 
like an absent.^minded pilgrim, hut hcarel wiiliin iiis own bteast as an cdio to tlic 
quesdons that beset his early ycirs; 'Who arc you? What aro you good for? What 
do you know? Wliat is die use of your knowledge?’ He liad a soul botli ardent 
and thoughtful, a passionate nature and tlie coolest, reason that ever was. He longed 
to commit Ills life, but in full knowledge of wbai he w'ould be doing. He had first 
to Itstm ID know himself. 

The poets liad helped him as a child ro grasp a part of his namre, but not in die 
w'ay one would have expected. At sctiool he learned the pleasant stories they’ told, 
lie recited their sayings to his master, he loved those spkiulid voices w'hicb told of 
the power of tile gotk and tile toils of men. But be did not allow himself to be 
beguiled by the magic ihythm of the verse. Tlie poets spoke tD hirn of wliat he 
most cksired to know ahotir: gods and fnen* He did not, iigwc\t'r, hsavc them lo 
speak alone. He questioned. -Arc you telling the tnidi?* Jie asked Homer, Hesiud 
and Pindar. And if he found tiiem lying or asciibing iomeevil doed to the masters 
of the world whom he dei^^iTed to be good and Just^ if he obsen'cdi ihai tbeir iieroes 
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were satisiied wiili an app^ramce of viitue, cnwonhy of an upn^lit marv then be 
was angry mth poetry* He rqecteti any false iitutadon of the ideal for he carried 
the ideal wilhln himself and kuCT' it lo be irtic. Tlie reading of the poets revealed 
to him, not what he but ar least he Jaoking for md wliar he bved. 
Tills was Tniih, 

The sdecdsTS also were in quest of tnitk. Ntiny of those who lived at thai time 
were scmdniwng ihe lieavens, trying to understand the movemeni of the %ms^ to 
ascertain the shape of tlie world and grasp the essence that constituted iu As d. 
young man he listened to tliem aiientively and with confidence. Tliese "physidscs*^ 
as diey were called^ would no doubt give him die key of knowledge; by eitplainjng 
wliat die world was^ they would tell him v/hy Sociates was in the world and what 
he had to do there- But he soon perceived diar the scientists" answer was no better 
than the poets' answer to the one qiicscion diat had to be solved if one was to bve^ 
mmely *Wlio am 1?" What was die use of exploring die universe if one remamed 
ignonint of one's own naiurcH^ The gods knew how* the world was consiiiuted, 
because dicy filled it and directed irs movements. It was %Tiin and impious to try 
and force one's wav into the secret of the Nature tJjev dwelt in* Bui what scientist 

r m 

WHS goiii|; to discover the truths that concemed die huictan soul^ with its demand 
for Soppiness and its capadry for virtue? Nature liclonged to the gods, but die 
mind of man was hb own. Eclipses and meteors do not teach us how ro live. 
Should w'e not rather listen to that frail yet reasonable voice which stammers with¬ 
in US and w^hicli, sp^^ddng as it does in all men, suddenly acquires the force of their 
common consent? Socrates thereJore rejected the frivolous science of those who 
fled from man and the service of man in order to seek, in the firmament of spacCt an 
escape from die one necessary truth. Socrates' itill pence wdiidi, dirough die 
schools that derived from hUti^ immense, contribuied greatly to cause die 
andents to prefer "pluloiiophy' to the sdcnccs properly so-calbd, li was ccmtnly 
a fatal thing to choose a ^philosophy' which provisionally bnished aside die 
sciences and limited itself to the knowledge of man- But nothing mattered to 
Socrates as much as that know'iedge; nothing took hold of liim except man^s 
masiery over his mind—over liis soul, as he put it. It no doubt too early in 
the history of mankind to found moral sdence on ptccisc rules. Socrates wus not 
unaw are of this; hut he liked to stride sscross the centuries. 

Now it was the workmen £ir more dian die poets and scientists w^ho brought 
Socrates towards that state of aw^mness hr aspired to. Accordfing to Itim, every 
man bad something to teficli him because cvety^ man carried within himself the 
truth about man; but more tlian any other, the num of the people, the artisan 
bound to liis trade by strict and delicate rules, was capable of this* Socrates w-as 
a man of the people; he lived in the irreei; he felt himself to be a bom artisan (to 
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matrf! ^ wbot?), 2 brother to all those who spoke the technical language of die things 
they made. Most of his disciples svere to be young gentlemen; and many came to 
him only to beguile tlietr idleness. But Socrates was a workman and the son of 
workmen. ‘Hie mid^'tfe,. his mother, was an cxpcn in the oldest of all trades. His 
father was one of those stone-masons who squared^ hxed and polisited the blocks 
of which the Parthenon was built. So Socrates souglit the company of workmen. 
To dehne the useful^ die beamiful, virtue:, the puhlic good, he sat down in ilte 
forge, or borrowed his examples from the cobbler or questioned the labourer. All 
througti his life, die caipcnter, die mason, the wheelwright and the potter were, so 
lo speak, to accompany his remarks and, through liis mouth, to make re|ainder to 
the politidan and die sophist. Tlie artisans w«e Socrates* first masters in the art of 
tliought. Tticy were obliged really to know die things they talked about. They 
could not cheat with die material they were fashioning not with the objea they 
had in view. Tlic articles that came from their hands had to perform the services 
demanded of diem. It was necessary therefore that the artisan should Icom bis an 
and commtimcaie bis knowledge to his hands. Socrates admired tlic strictness of 
the roles wliich allowed of producing on object. He maiV'elled at the precision the 
workman put both into his movements and into his language. He envied such 
work which, through the ptoedee of sure rules, exactly adapted a product to die 
use it was to fulfil. Such work was beautiful. 

Socrates even took up the chisel of his fhilicr the stone-mason; but he was 
attracted by a difTctent l^d of material that he wanted to fashion widi the same 
certainty, knowledge and workmanly conscientiousness. This was the human 
soul. He w anted to invent a technique for producing noble characters. 

After a long apprenticeship, Socrates knew wJiat he ivas looking for and what he 
was. He sought for a mediod that would enable liim to extract from man the trutli 
that was in man and concerned man; in short, he was seddng a science of human 
life. He knew liimsctf well enough to be able to choose his trade without hesitation. 
So he took up the trade of his inother, the midw'ife. He would deliver souls of 
the truth they bore within themseives. He was bom to be just that: a midwife for 
souls. 

But to come to this choice, w'bat a hard road he had had to follow thiough the 
bttle-known years of his youth 1 Wliat obstacles of tlie flesh, in conflict witli 
obstacles of the spirit, may have been encDimiered on a road whicli Jed only to the 
will for rrutli? One has only (o look at tlie Faun-like face to guess V'hat appetites 
other than the love of souls may have possessed him. 

He loved wine; but no one ever saw this intrepid drinker drunk. He loved 
youi^ boys; but no one at his trial dared maintain that he had made infitmous uiie 
of them. The ardent sensuality that burned within him he converted into a violent 
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dcsiw to posssess ooe iliing: die midil Tlic fa« of a htuit on whose magic lips die 
word of liie spirit will aliglit. 

Tlie vocation he had made his own at (he cost of inner smiggles of wliich we 
can liardJy suspect die nature or severity^ a( die cost no doubt of great sacri* 
ficeSj was one day clearly rtrvcalcd to him by the god of Delphi* The story is well 
knowm. Socrates already in die prime of life; for years past he had hem con* 
versing with himself and a few familiar friends* But he did not yet regard Ills pro¬ 
fession as a service of the god any more than as a public service- Now one of his 
childhood friends conedved die notion of asking the oracle of Apollo whether 
diere was in the whole world a man wiser tkim Socrates, ‘Tlicit is jMJt/ replied the 
god* Socrates was surprised* and in good faith, because he knew only his own 
ignorance. He w'ns extremely embarrassed, Aldiough sure tliat die god not 
lying, he did nor consider himself exempted from proving the maticr. And to 
verify (he troth of tlic oracle there was no way except to examine ev-ery sage of 
established reputation* Thus b€^gan that dialogue wiiich he was to cany on for 
thirtv' years, conversing with die most illustrious minds in Atliens and in Greece 
as a wliole, confoimding tlie knowledge of sTatesmen and priests, of [socis and 
scientists and, on estch cKxasIon^ hearing witness to the god who liad proclaimed 
him die wisest because lie alone w^as wise cnougji to recognise Ids ignorance. 

A strange profession and a strange dDctor! Fot diirty long years he questions, 
refutes^ ^debunks*. For diircj- years he crusts everyone to be laughed ar^ including 
Itimself. He disconcertSj ^ndaiizes, exasperates and sometimes bewitches. 

Who could understand him in liis office as public prosecutor of all Adjenian, 
and indeed human, wisdom? Hardly one uf his diwiiples and cenatnly not liis own 
people* He knew this and did nor care. He wxiuld continue without respite to 
^mitdi the mask from the face of folly, since the god so willed it. He would con¬ 
tinue without w^es and almost without hope to serve as educator of the most 
restive of all the peoples; because tlm was lus w^y of being a dtbten and of 
practising *he true art of politics (he said tltcte W'as no Oflier) w liich consisted in 
^making one's fcllow-dtiaens bcTier. 

And so he went on until his countrymen in iljdr immdon struck him dowTi like 
a gadfly that you crush because it ts stinging you* 

Why did his compamoi^ condcrmi him to death? He bone a tender love to his 
people. Foe them he lived, for them he consented to die* 

To understand the meaning of Ids life and death, one musi follow the two paths 
along wiikli Socrates and the Athenians travelled to that goal* One must live widt 
Socrates for many years in the streew of the dty he would not abandon even to 
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save ills life. One must see him through tlie eyes of tlie peopic lie loved and who 
could not imderstaiid hiiiL 

Imagitie yourself kt the market-pla^e at ten in the morning on any cby of the 
chiriy years of Socrates" apostolaie (that is^ in the last ihird of tlie ceniiirj' w hich 
has been called by agreement the age of Pericles, a name that Socrates would no t 
have liked because he liad no love for Pericles^ Athens), Tlie market-place is full of 
people. Tl^e pork-butchcr is crying: *Bbcfc puddings for sale*; the c^valiyofficer 
holds out his helmet for the fish-wife to put ^me herrings in it; by the barber's 
shop and round the tables of the mones'-chamgeis, Miens is talking and Hstemiig. 

S^nites comes up. Everyone knows Jiim: it would be imposstbk not to recog¬ 
nize the ugliest man m Athens. His bioad^ pug-nosed face is surmounted by ihe 
vast bare dome of t!ie forehead. Under their heavy brow^ his protruding eyes goie 
out like a bull's.^ Tlie nostrils of the feast Greek of all noses in Greece are turned 
boldly upwards. A scanty beard barely conceals a mouth wliidi, said a discipbi 
looks as though made to bile, and which—^as Socrates added—is more ill-favoured 
tlkan diat of a donkey. And, to complete die picture^ w^e see a massive body sup¬ 
ported by a pair of short legs. Such was the Socraric ugliness, w hich Socrates liitn- 
sclf was ihe lirsl to lough ai^ wMe undenaklng to demonstrate that it was beauty 
itself. For if the beautifiil is the useful^ then wdio would not prefer a nose open lo 
every wind and especially to die breath of heaven^ mdier than a straight^ down- 
pointing nose winch caidies smells from the ground? Noi a very convinting 
proof in the ey^ of those who worthipped the Olvmpiam or frequented the 
gymnasium. Some people w'cio inclined to regard an ugliness so extmvagani as a 
sign of the disappioval of heaven. Only an intimate detected die master’^s secret 
kinship widt those ancient genii, the sardonic saiyts and Siienus the enchanter. 

This ujMtghdy fellow ucgleeta himself. Holding the body in low esteem, a philcK 
sopher rarely takes a bath. If he haunts the pidaestro, it is to retail his fooleries and 
not to thw^art the mvages ol age or tlic insidioua spread of adipose. And w hat is lo 
be said of the old cloak he carries about in all w'eaihers, whedier tlic north wind is 
blow-ing a squall or the sun high In lieaven is fordug sensible perjple to fighi for a 
place in a doiikej'*^5 shadow? Socrates w^ears the dress of the poor; but ihe vulgar 
do not know^ that he is forestalling time itself; dm ilus doak, whidi die philo¬ 
sophers w'ill adopt in memory of him, will one day be the frock of the Cliristian 
monk. 

Socrates, in ton while, has encountered a welhknowm personage in the Agortij 
one of the men w^hosc speeches sway the Popular- jVssemhly» He Is a good orarorj 
perhaps even an honest man, but the fine w'ord of ^justice" h on liis lips more often 

^ Cf. wh^> liHinc in ibo bav^tdndow of rli« Iteeujii, « *bdHikff RaieV In 
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[ban would seem prudenr. Socistes accosts Jum with the freedom that 
iDstmets peitmtted, 'My dear fellow/ he says, addressing him in some such terms,* 
'you wIm> counsel the people in all undertakings, whether fust or unjust, would 
you like us—you and me—10 try and discover wliai justice isr’ Or else he says: 
'Since a statesman's business is to see that die laws are respected, would you like us 
to ddine the lawP' Hw crowd lias gathered in a circle. The great man is full of 
assurance. ‘The law? Justice^ Nothitig simpler!' He ^ves Ids definition. AiWr 
weighing it up, Socrates tinds one teirn in it obscure. Let us defins that term. Or 
■we might perliaps take an example from cooking or horse-breeding, or anythiiig 
that everyone knows about. TIte dialogue gOQ on, it is kept close to solid earth, 
tuU of tmexpected turns and clear demonstrations, severely logical even when 
apparently roundabout, until the moment when our line phrasc-makcr, face to 
face will] ibis man whose questions require only a yes or a no, is forced to break 
off at every new step. Now be faces the titreat orbcTng pushed into some absurd 
posifioni and so, harassed with soitiid logjc and riddled with dilemmas, he decides 
to conclude hurriedly that law is really j]legality; and that justice is.... But lie 
prefers to give it up. Wliidi obliges Soctaics to observe that lie has been dis;- 
coursing to the Assembly on matters abtiut which 1 » does not know* the first thing. 
Tlic bystanders laugh, while our politician slips away, Socrates has made an 
enemy. 

People have lauglied, but now they are worried, Wlien all is said and done, 
what is Socraies after? What is the meaning of diis s-crkil massacre, iliis strange 
obstinacy in making everyone admit that he knows nothing? This even stranger 
afTccTation of proclaiming Ills own ignorance, and constantly declaring tliat if he 
knows one thing, it is simply ihat he knows nothing? Why, yester^y he was 
questioning people about morals, making the idlers laugh at tlie very KSpeciable 
ddtnitions of 'the supreme good* or 'civic duty' W'bich someone gave him. Docs 
not this master of irony tlicn believe either in die dtitten's virtue or in his duty? 

And then his sayings about tlte gods are especially surprising. He dedaies that 
if we were reasonable (these are his very words), die best thing we could do would 
be to recegnize that we know nothing whatever about the gods. He talks a good 
deal about a Providence and about gods who see and hear everything, are present 
everywliert and know- our very thouglits. All right. But lie speaks less often of the 
gods of our natio nai festivak, the gods of our fitdiers, w hom we call on by their 
ancient names. This Socrates says dial these are not their real names, He accqits 
some of die stories our Others have told us about the gods, but he tejects most of 
them on the pretext that one sliould place no reliance on stories in which the gods 

* The auibor is adopting terms partly imagttiJiry, p&rdy composite, but abn j's in tiur Socntic 
mamiCT or tr^tion (Audior s 
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:ippear as doing wrong. But h is easv to understand that what is wtong for men lo 
do ii not necessarily wrong for the gods. In any case these stories arc sacred^ and if 
you touch tlietn, the wliole city is endangered, Socrates also says tiiat we should 
not pray as we do, asking for iliis or tliat, bceause the gods know wliat ws need 
better titan we know. He himself asks Pan for ’inner beauty’. What does that 
mean? And dien he has Ills own god whom he calls Iris ‘daemon’ and whose voice 
he bears. No one has tile ri^i lo hear voices—at least, no one except the Pydiia and 
a few odiets, and in their case theie are priests to check or control tile niancr. No 
one has the tight to talk to us about gods whom we do not know, gods who are 
foreign to the dry. And it is all very well for Irim to say that he knows nothing 
about the gods or about other tilings. Thai is not a way of getting out of the diffi' 
culty. Tliere are things every'one knows, things every' good dttzen ought to know. 

Still more slioddng to tile average Atlienian was w-hai Socrates said about 
popular government. Tire Adienian w-as proud of his democratic institutions, and 
rigiiily so, in spite of ctaiain accesses. Besides, tliey olTcred liim a livelihood. 
Everyone, or almost everyofie, occupied some tna^'stcrtal post, for the space of a 
year, or die duration of a lawsuit, or sometimes for a day. So the Athenian was 
asionisiied at hearing Socrat^ critidre the way magisttates were elected, which 
was by drawing lots. As if this were not the only reasonable and truly democratic 
metht^ of choosing the representatives of the city! Socrates b repotted as liaving 
said that the Popular Assembly took its decisions ‘at liamd’; or again that 
government is a difficuli science which should be reserved to a small number of 
men. What ilico does he make of equality.^ One day—and this everyone heard 
and saw—it was Socrates’ turn to serve on the committee of the Assembly, con- 
stituted as a High Court of Justice. Well, he presided over the trial in tlie most 
revolting maimer. He tried to prevent our voting as wt wanted to vote, ^e 
wanted to vote for die wholesale ctuidemnjidDn to dead) of the ten generab who 
won the naval battle of Arginusae; they had not taken the trouble to save the 
soldiers wlio were drowning, ostensibly because of a tempest wtucll tiad broken 
over the scene of battle. Now Socraiea claimed to make us vote on each case 
separately. However, tire other presiding magistrates ended by letting us do as we 
wished. Socrates said that the worst thing about a democracy is tliat the governors 
always let the governed do as they wbh. And a good thing tool He even said one 
day that democracy b a sort of tyranny. It is extraordinary how many tilings he 
says and how obsrinate he is in hb opinions, this man who boasts of knowing 
nothing. 

So ran the thoughts of many Athenians, while Socrates, working in the cause of 
truth and in the service of hb people, was laying up a store of misdiief for himself. 

It must not, however, be forgotrerv that he was not the only man then pliilo- 
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soptwung tn Adieus. If his manner was mote piciutesque and his sayings more 
acute than those of other phitosophers, it was easy to confuse him with the new 
masters who had come to Athens from Asiatic Greece or from Grecian ItaJy and 
wito wete know'n as Sophists, whidi then simply meant 'learned men*. We know 
that Protagoras, Gorgias, Pnjdicus and their like—men iiiudi sought after by the 
gilded youdi of Atliens who often got ttp before flawTi to go and knock at thdr 
doors—professed to instruct their pupils in all things human and divine, in all 
knowledge and all wisdom, in grammar, astronomy, geometry, music and ethics, 
not to numtion the problem of knowledge and, on occasion, how to make boots. 
Tfiey Tet|idrcd cash down for their lessons, whereas Socrates deemed ir shameful to 
sell knowledge, and said that trading m ^sdom deserved the name of prostitution 
no less titan trading in beauty. Among the many sciences they professed, the one 
wltlch the sophists taught witii the most. brilLiance and personal gain was the one 
most useful in a democntcy' where the art of eloquence enabled you to sway the 
mind of the Soveieign People, namely, rhetoric. Moving from city to dty, half- 
profnessors and half-journalists, the sophists especially liked sojourning in Athens, 
the most 'advanced' democracy of the time, die citj' they fiaitered ihcmsclves on 
turning into the home of enlightenment. Their lecttices and conferences were 
thronged wih young men eager after novelty. Some no doubt w'ete enamoured of 
solid learning, but niost of them desired to leam from these ihusiitous tnasicrs the 
secret of how to dominate the multitude, a secret wliich was promised by noisy 
iidvmisir^ campaigns. Did nor they boast that by die gift of speedt tiiey could, if 
they so wished, secure die triumph of die bad cause over the good, or, according 
to their divourite slogan, 'make tlie stronger case appear die weaker'^ Tltis art of 
verbal combat, these 'double reasons* and 'shattering orations' wiuch sophistry 
oifeted its adepts, were a valuable trump-card in the hands of a young politician in 
a hurty to make his name. 

Tliis is not the place for dehning rmctly what the sophists were. Our know* 
ledge of diem is impeefect and w'hat knowledge W'c I lave is mainly derived from 
what dicir adversaries say. Whether they were reilly 'learned* men who showed 
how thought miglit turn on itself in order mote cdccrively to criticise itself; or 
whether tliiy were virtuosos in using an encyclopaedic knowledge for the purpose 
of subjecting die true to the utility of die passing moracni—this is scarcely to our 
present purpose, as we are not pretending to dioa- wliat they were, but merely to 
indicate what they appeared to be in the eyes of the common people. On this point 
there is no doubt. Hie people regarded them as dilettanti of die mind ; ingenious 
but dangerous performers, instructors in the art of doubting, men ivho were 
demolishing every wcll-establislted truth, and sowing impiety and immoiolity on 
every side—in a word, as people then phrased it, corrupters of y'outb. 
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Now for the aveiage Ath^nian^ Socrates^ ihzi pcfpcmal douhter ^hosc ^jues- 
tions paralyzed die minds cf his mtcilocutors in the manner^ as ont oi iliem said, of 
the torpedo or numb fish whose touch paralw^ the dshetman's hand—Socrates^ 
who forced liis followers to reject ah accepted nodons and simply confess their 
ignorance, was the prince of soplusts, the most insidious of the carrupters of 
youth. He was also the most guilty. The others were foreigner^^; he a dtizen. 

Tlie Athenians were mistaken. Whatever conclusion should arrive at regard¬ 
ing the f^ophlstSf Socrates was not one of them. We know that he fou^t them, 
chat he judged with severity the use they made of ihc an of speecii when they pro¬ 
posed [o establish not w^hat was true but what appeared to be, know, or at 
least w'e feel strongly^ that if in public Socrates generally lefi his mrerlocutors dis¬ 
concerted, a prey lo doubt as to a necc^ry kind of treamtetii, the Socrates of die 
more intimate conversations had indeed first subjected Ids disciples to this mental 
hygiene of w'hich the purpose was to cleanse the mind of that mass of etroneciis 
notions which indoicnoe had ahow'cd to collect there; but that then, if thdr souls 
thus purified still aspired to die way of tmih, he practised that kind of midwifery he 
had learned from his moilier, he lielpcd them lo gi ve birdi to tliat wisdom they liad 
been unconsciously bearing w ithin themsci ves+ According to Socrates the doubt to 
whidi the sophists invited tnun was merely a convenient scepticism which allowed 
the individud, fect^d w'iih a hundred errors^ to dioo&e ilie one ihai most flattered 
his personal intet^ts. Sopliistry was an mt of daucry, the an of a cook w ho b 
indulging die whims of spoil^^d cliildren. Socrates himself pmedsed the medicpl 
art- The doiaht he inflicted w^as like a caureri^ation to destroy tlie gangrened tissues 
and restore to tlsc soul its native health and life-giving capacity. 

If the passage of rime and our knowledge of what i^uhed from rhe Soemric 
revolution enable us today to renteve Socruies from the troop of the ^lOphiscs and 
recognize in him an iniellcctual and moral greatnifss which they no doubt did not 
possess, we must on the oilier liand admit iluit it was eas}" for his coritemporaries 
10 be deceived^ Socrates appatmdy exercised the same trade as the sopltists, 
instructing the young generation—as diey did—arguing in public, like tJiem, 
about politics, eitilcs, religion and sometimes art, and like them vigorously and 
subtly criticizing traditional notions of these mutufrs. 

We must talt£ care not lo be too clever. In fifdi-centtiry Adiens, where people 
took pleasure in hearing the difRcuh poems of Aescljylus and Euripides, foots were 
not more numerous than elsewhcrcj probably tadier less so^ Other peoples in other 
ages liave sided wnth the desmictivc thinkerB, denied and sometimes condemned 
the great artisans of the spirit, ^nie greater litese ate, ilie harder they are to 
recognize. 

But it was not simply the small folk of Atliens, tlie itigistiered dock-w'orker, or 
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p^jcllaij or o^jt-of-wock, who were mistaken about Socrates. Aiheriians of old 
cuSttire and refined education w^cre equally dcceiVed, and AristoplLane^ ajttoog 
thetOj Aristophanes who had eaten and dnmt at tlic ^ame table with Itini and 
exdianged much mlk, grave and gay, with that good companion. 

Sociuies hud been pursuing his trade as "star dancer to die glory of God* (to use 
Kierkegaard*5 words) for some ten years in Atiiens when Atistopliaiie% who 
wanted to denounce on the comic stage the trails of modem education, or dimply 
to provoke laughter—as was his riglii—cliose as rqjteseniing the whole clique of 
philosophers^ rhetoricians, asmjnomcrs, physicists and other stsU’-g^aers—the 
whole clan ofintellccmals—simply Soctaies. And on Socmies' shoulders he pbced 
die opinions and sins of half a century of reflection and neseorclx. The comedy of the 
performed in 423, tw'enty-four yeot^ before the trial of Socrates, was in the 
view of Plato otie of the discani cau^, but a certain cause, of the occusaiion 
brought against the philosopher. 

Tile Cioujii i$ file story of a rich peasant who, after being ruined by hb son in die 
cir}% and bring moreover loo stupid to play the rogue wndiout bring taught how, 
goes to knock on the door of the 'tlunking-shop' of Socrates, tltat master of dirty 
tricks, that cralty sophist who will teach anyone, against a large fee, how to 
imnoeuvrc in the law^-coims and dupe ones creditorSn From the fercicoJ lessons 
he receives from this caricature of a Soemtes, how^eV'er twisted and roundabciui 
they may be, the fellow immediaiely learns contempt for the pledged word and an 
assurance tliat if the gods punish perjurj', it b only wlicn imbeciles commit \L 
Bui die son b a more apt pupil of the school of disrespect dian the father. Ii is he 
who, wHih his cudgel, avenges morals by beating his ptogemtor; and morals are 
avenged too by the burning of the ‘school for leanied souls" and the de^truedon of 
that den of impestots. 

Tlie Socrates of the Clouds b amusing, and he must have appeared very oin- 
vindng also to the spectators. So comple'^ is die portrait dial the pcrspicadty and 
cruelry of the dramatist can only be anriy^ed by the libtoriaji of ideas^ The carica¬ 
ture is in places founded on the poet*s very acute iutuidon of die most original 
aspects of the Socmic rev^olutioti* 'flius, the primacy w ltich Socrates ascrih^i 10 
the mind over rhe body, the revcfsat of he operated in the relarion between 
body and soul—a scandalous thing to a people w^ho loved physical bcaury^—and 
the ascedristn wh ich in die course of rime^ and as early as Antisthenes atid Plato, 
did not fail to result from h—nil dib easily took on, in Aristoplianes' comedy, the 
guise of fildi and rags, the mask of emariared faces and of hatf^Escarnate souls 
divagating in the thinking-shop. 

Formidable »s the power of ait. The character in Aristophanies' play is much 
closer 10 Anaxagoras or Goigias or any other trader in knowledge tlian tt a jo 
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Socrates himself; and yei it b Soaaik enough in the singularity of its bnguage and 
gestures, in its ironical sallies and absurd paradoxes^ to represent in Athenian eyes 
die only Sociatics 'whom Athenians could bcncefortli recognize, the only Socrates 
whom iliev coutd one dav condemn at the bar of the court. For it was indeed 
Axis top Soctaii:^ who was to be smugn^i befon? die iiiburol of die. Helksrs; 

and because die people acting as judge had the poet’s fiction firmly imprinted in 
their minds, they did not see that it was a diJTerent Socrates who answered the 
fiiagistratc's summons. They condemned die phantom wHcIi, through the pow er 
ofpoctr^', obsessed their imagimirioru 

It is indeed a striking fact that if two grie^^nces can be found in the comedy ol 
413 against the man whom it pilloriesi mmely diar !je impious and a corrupter 
of youth, die same r^'O lieads of accusation are etpKdily fommlated in die com- 
pbim lodged against the accused of 399t that he was *guiJry of not believing jn the 
gods., * guilty of comipting young men'. 

Socrates is impious^ said Arisiopbanes and the Popular Tribunal^ with one 
SkCCOrcL Impious—die man who, more than any other in that Athens of the en- 
Ughrentnentj led the quest for God w'hile respecting His unkno’ftTi Being? The msn 
who refused iq violate die divine, wbecher by defining irs characrer or dislodging 
it from the domain of T'Jattirc which, to the souls qf the ancients, was Sts sacred 
abode; die man ever on guard against making God speak the language ofJiuman 
folly% die man w^ho lent Him only the word of reason and die beliaviour of justice, 
and who knew' also how to Ice Him dw^ell untroubled in His tnef&ble silence? tn 
fiicE of die supreme mystery, Socrates dispbys his habltun! modesty and bis atiiet 
uprightness* Tlic only thing lie says he knows of a certainty abotii deity is that he 
knou^ nothing certain* Ignorance is here the purest witness of genuine piety. In 
this act ol reserve^ how near to God is the sage W'ho knows nothing of Him! As 
near as a man can be w'idiout ceasing to be human* For he conceives of diis un¬ 
known God as Just and good, as the best of men might be, possessed of all wisdom 
and aw'ure iliai only such excellencic can Ttfalke it* By a process of patient seif- 
examlnatioti he has deciphered in his own mind a bw of goodness and justice^ to 
fulfil which would bring his own desdrty to perfccdoiiu Tins law does not escist 
simply in him, because in it all men recognise tliemsclves. Wlio then s^n have 
rooted it in the human sod but that umevealcii God who can be no more nor less 
than the supreme Good? 

So much lor Socrates^ athdam. And here is tile corrupter ofyoudi, of the young 
men be never cea:^d to love and serve* 

He hived die young men for the assiduous care with W'hich they cultiv'aied their 
bodies; and even more for the pronu&c of a soul still free to develop, like a piece of 
good plough-land which, wdicn padentty tilled, yields an abundant return for die 
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seeds that have been dropped in it: seeds of courage, justice^ rempenmet: and 
wisdom, of wliich Socrates never in the earthly liarvesi. But did lie not 

nurse daese young men o\Tr much and trdit ihetn to oppose tradition? 

No doubt; Iw^use he was a real educator and no young man enters the mie life 
of the mind some kind of break. He Tsished 10 train up his people, to bring 

them to a knowledge of y ■^hat was tmly good and to the peril and nohUiry of mak¬ 
ing a choice^ He wislied to free dumri from a servile obedience to accepted notions 
and engage them in the free service of a truth rigorously cottmolled and verihedj to 
bring tlicm out of childhood which diinks and acts by imitation or constraint, and 
make ihem adults, capable of acting in die light of ruason and practising; virtue 
noi diroiigh fear of tile law or rhe state, but because he knew for cenain that 
laappiness is identical with virtue. 

Was ir to be a cormpier^ to teach these tilings every day, to devote 10 such an 
emerprise all the diouglns of a lifetime of po^^ery and derision? But neidier 
Aristophanes nor the Athenians could undcrsnind die greame^iS of the task which 
the philosopher liod assigned himself. What people could? So Socrates’ mission 
in vain. Tlsc times were not yet ripe^ His life, how^ever longy had not the 
dimeTUiions of the ages iltiu wens to elapse betore Socrates oeased to be an irritating 
puzzle and became a centre of enlightenment. 

One resource, howev'er, remained to him, a quicker way of attaining his end^ 
of convincing a few disciples at least and so establishing in human tradition die 
tnidi as he If die days oi Iiis life had been in vainj he could still give the 

example of hts death. 

In Febniarv J99, when Socrates was seventy, a young Atlicnian poei named 
Mcletus posted a charge against him in the portico of the king-archon. ^ as he 
acting in obedience to religious or political convicrionsj or Peking to draw atten¬ 
tion to his Own wTitiftgs by a kind of indirect publicity? We do not knowv He w^as 
merciv the Jigure-hcad of a sort of polhktan-prtimorcr who called Iiimself a 
moderate dcmoerai and ^ho appears lo liave nourished a ferocious ammosiiy 
against intellectuals- Tliis man, -Ajiyttis by name, vras a patriot very sincere no 
doubr^ bur limitcdi He does not appear—aliliougli ibis lia^ been asserted to have 
had anv motive of personal rancour. But he was persuaded that Atlicns, whidi had 
sutfered so severely firom her recent misfortunes, W'ould only recover her greamess 
w^hen the old ways of life and thought were rcsiored 10 a city' comiptcd by the 
teachings of the sophists. He, together with an orator named LycOdT countet' 
rigned the charge brou^c by Meletus, Tile text tan aii tollows; Socrates U gvtity 
of not believing in die gods recognisred by the State and of introdudng new 
deities into the city. He h also guilty of ccitupiing tise young mem Tlie death- 
penalEv is proposed/ 
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We know thai in 399 Athens kad barely emerged from one of the most terrible 
crises in Iicr liistory. After thirtj' years of almost coniinuoiis war and re^'olutionj 
invasion of [lie homeland^ ilte plague, die defeat of llte navy, die collapse of ibe 
empire, the blockade^ die sumndeti the foreign occupation, the dictatorship, die 
proscripiious, and a civil uar followed by an uncertain amnisty—Athens 
emerging ftom this ordeal with nerves on edge. Her enetgy was broken, and the 
pride of being a great power, diat pride wliich liad for so Jong been made to serve 
for armies aM bread and courage, was beaten iIowtl 

In these drciunstonces the men in pow'cr, of whom Anyius vi*as one, were speak¬ 
ing the language of repentance and hard work. Tl iey asked ilw people to abmdon 
all poll deal ambitions, to repair thi! cconumk and financial disaster by assiduous 
toil, to reconstruct the farms, replant the vineyards and olis^-^gardcns, rebuild the 
ships, go down into the mines and, generally, to restore indusny and commerce. 
Hence tbcnc were ro be no mom intdlectmls infatuated whk abstiact theorv', no 
more aigustients atnoui trifles. Intellect wm a luxury* Production came first of iti. 

In the meantime Socrates, wtilj the few idlers who accompanied him, conrinued 
to speculate in public on ^the supreme good*, to pass Ms comh tlirough accepted 
notions, and urge his countrymen 10 take thought for notlung but iheir souK 'My 
only business/ lie said, *is 10 go ditougli the streets and persuade you, young and 
old alike, not to be concerned witli your body or your materia! fortune as much as 
with your soul and Iiow to make it better* My cask is to lell you th at riches do not 
bring vinuc, Bue that rirtue is die source of all prosperity and of all good things 
whether public ot pri^^te.' Perhaps, in Ms siiange Intellectual language, he was 
right; but the least one could say of such speeches w'as diat they did not give 
people bread and scarcely induced them to put all tUdr strength at the sm'ice of 
liic country and in obedience to govemmem. Tims, no doubt, reasoned Anyttis 
□nd the men in power. 

Popular leeling went further. People did noE fail to establish a connexion of 
cause and cfFect between Socrates^ teaching and tlie national misforrunes. Tlicy 
saw the following connexion, for example. The defeat of *\then5 wias a punishmem 
from tlie gods wUo liad been irritated by ihc impious rescoxclies of the philo¬ 
sophers, jusi as the victory of Sparta a rew ard due to her respect for ancestial 
tradition. And tlicre was this closer connexion: in the vears of disostef two of 
Socrates^ famiHars had been men of evil genius for tlie city. Was not one of his 
familiars titai wrcidhtd Aldbiodcs who had profaned the statues of Hennes and 
who along widi hb fiiends had sacrilegiously parodied the mv^teries in his ofwn 
house? Alcibiades ■ft'Iio, alter using fair proiuises to drag Aihem into the disastrous 
Sicilian campaign, had liien gone over to the enemy and used all the resources of 
his genius to help Sparta and Persia to ruin his own country? And tlien there was 
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the other polidcian who had received lessons from Socratefp that atheist Cntias, 
author of a tragedy in wliich the hem impudetuJy pretended that the goeb were 
only a mdul lie* and iiead also of that sangtilnary clique of dictators whom the 
conquetot had installed in power and whose police fiad oiled or put lo death 
iliousands of good cidzens* T^crt were die two mm of whom It ccmld be said: 
"Socrates was tlteir master/ It was not difficult for the polidciaus, la hedier or not 
they were convinced that a master is responsible for the faults ofhb disciples^ lo 
use dtese two names to whip up popular fury against the phiJosopherand m^e him 
die scapegoat who would bear all the former si ns of Athens and expiate tltcm bv 
his deadt. 

If, however, the city's misfortunes partly explain the condemnaEion of SocniieSj 
we must not neglect to recall that a charge of impiety w^as no new tiling in Athens 
and tliat, prior to the disasters we have spoken of, at least three philosophers had 
had actions brought against iliem—Anaxagoras, Protagoras and DhigOTits of 
Melos. Ortainly Athens was tolerant. In the Ville-Lumiere ot die lifdi century ihe 
boldest opinions regarding the gods or die state could as a nde he freely advanced 
under various forms^ and notably on die stage, without anyone''^ dreaming of 
fisliing out the old which Itad been enacted in earlier eenmries to prciect tile 
city's gods against Impiety* Of this great liberty of thouglit, w^hich Athem above 
all the Greek dtics prided herself on, we have many proofs. We must not therefore 
regard AjhenSj on account of Socrates^ as the home of some fanariol Iriqulsirion. 
But it sometimes happened dial, in diis agtwableatniasphcreof liberty^ politicians 
with ecclusivdy politiod ends in view, used a diarge of impiety to silence a man 
wbosc talk was, in their opinion and in the drcumstance^ of the day, dangerous for 
the community. To silence liim^and nothing more. Tiese lawsuits were employed 
as a kind of direai, and it was unrlerstood tlm tire accused might escape, ddier by 
□n arrangement with the plaintiff, a promise of partial ^ilcncn, or by exile* So that 
if other lawsuits were indeed brought against pliilosophers, it is very important to 
observe tliat only Socrates was actually put to Why was ibis? Partly on 

aocouni of the mkfomines we have mentioned, tuisiotiunes wliLdt fur 3 lime luid 
changed the liberal reiupcr of Athens, and also and especially because Socmics 
refused to evade lIm blow and because»in the aigu meins that ensued, In? did nmch 
to esaccrbme iJtc pcopk's anger. It may be supposed tliat in the last resort Sc™tc3 
desired to die much more keenly \\m\ his accusers desired lus death. 

We are at this point very tic3t the deeper, and aUo die stranger meaning of hii 
deachi Once again Socrates appears as an enigma and guards hh ow^n sccrer. Our 
sources do not ctiihlc us to $ay wadi absolute ccitaint}’ why he wished lo die^ if 
hictecd he did wash. .And, moreover, liavc wx tile right lo foro^ a secret wliidi he 
never divulged to his intimate friends? Scarcely may wt suggest that rlie pliikK 
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$opher deiiimi lo die so tliat ihis be the act which bore wimess to a truih 
lie lucl hitherto merely taught. In any event It was itere that bis leadUng found its 
accompUshmcntj and it was here that Socrates still touches us, 

Tlie case depended on one of the courts of the popular tribunal of the 
lieliasis. This court numbered five hundred and one judges chosen by lot from the 
dtizen-body. They belonged to every sodal group. Sailors were not more numer¬ 
ous than men of the low'er middle-class, whatever may have been said to the 
contrary. This mob of judges sat in the public square, while outside the palisade 
that surrounded die court, the crowd iKioitgcd as to a public spectacle. Tlie tip- 
stads had difficulty in preventing demonstiaLions. Tlse judges themselves bdiavcd 
as diougli diey were on the stage; sometimes they booed the accused, sometimes 
they shed tears over Ids hire. 

From such a tnburtal Socrates did not expect an equitable verdict, ile knew that 
the Athenians were still children, capricious, angry when they heard die tnidi and 
ready to purr when iltey were flattered. He bad never spoiled them wdth sugared 
words; and on this day when lie and die people found themselves face to ^e in the 
presence of Justice, lie proposed to offer them nodiing but an opportunity to be 
just and wise. He wus going to put ihdn to trial for a last timi^ bet^se he regarded 
liis prosecution as a trial—nor his trial, because he had for long been ready for any- 
tliing, but the trial of his fellow-countrymen. 

We know lirrle about the speeches of die ihtee pLuniiffs, The poet who was the 
official accuser seems to itave been weak. If he had counted on an oratorical 
success, all lie got was ridicule, at least according to Socrates’ (riends. The poll* 
tidan Anytus and the orator Lycon wlio supported the poet were on the other 
hand extreinclv brilliant. Their speeches n'cre adorned with ail die flowers of 
fasliionabte rhetoric and—as Socrates rallied them—so persuasive that w'hilc 
listening to litem he n as no longer very sure tliat he was still Socrates. 

To establish good grounds for die accusation of impiety, the plaintiffs did not 
fail to esploii tlie old prejudice against those who tried to explain celestial pheno¬ 
mena. Now Socrates had long ago given up astronomy wliich he regarded as 
impious. But in the eyes of the vulgar a philosopher is always a man who falls into 
a well wlitle gazing at the stars, and who deserves to. The plaimifB also tried to 
prove that the criticism ol die myths, which Socrates indutg^ in, implied impiety 
and even atlieism. This, however, only demanded a beating, because mj'tliology 
was starcely an article of fiiith among the ancients and the Atheiuans were accus¬ 
tomed to htsaring even the most pious of didt poets constandy rehandling die old 
myths. The prosecution very clumsily attempted to support tlie complaint (liat 
Socrates had introduced new deities in his alleged worship of the 'daemon* whose 
voice he heard. Bui Socrates had never wotshipped his ‘deity’; nor had he ever 
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used die word ‘dactnoris* in (he plural, as ihc text of the accusation had It, still less 
lud be invited his fflllow-ciriicns to adore such "daeiiions^ since lie held the 'divine 
voice' diat spoke to him as a sign of the peculiar benevolence of deitj' in lus tegard. 
But the people, wl>o were not surprised at hearing an accusation of aihebm 
brouglii against tlie vcty man who was reproached with hearing a divine voice 
within his breast, were scarce disposed to mike subtle distincdons. 

Tile prosecution appears lo have directed t ts efforts less in respect oJ‘ the charge 
of impiety than of the diaige of corrupting the youth of the dtj-. Socrates, tlwy 
said, was inspiring young men witli a taste for 'trifles' or 'nonsense', by which 
'realistic' minds were ready enough to describe reflexion and study. He was turn¬ 
ing them awwv from ‘action* and parricubrly from taking part in state affairs. By 
keeping them at lus side, he was breaking up the family, in favour of which Anytus 
and his friends w ere tlien displaying great zeal. He was openly tcacliing die scorn 
of paternal auihoriiy, Tlie false knowledge he inculcated in his disciple raised 
tliem in opposition to the ajtxxpied wisdom and the laws of dw diy, in opposition 
to order and tradition. 

Varied as were die forms, it was always the same reproach: Socraecs w’^as teach¬ 
ing young men to tliink. 

Athenian law retjuiied the defendant to undertake his own defefice, Tliere were, 
however, a son of professional advocates, die logographers, who w'ould compose 
(or the accused speeches which the latter presented before the tribunal, Lj'sias, the 
most famous of these men, offered Socrates Iiis services, Tlic philosopher caused 
to be read to him in advance the speech that had been composed for him anti which 
was very* nicely phrased. But he refused wditi asmilc. 

'Tlutt is a fine speecli,’ l» told Lyaas, 'but it scarcely befits me.' 

'.\nd why doesn't it befit you. If it’s fine?* 

'Don't vou know tliai fme shoes and handsome clothes scareely suii iner 

Fine phrases, in liis view', were but poor clothing tor his innocence. 

He dierefort engaged no advoote. He prepared no defence, holding that he 
liad worked dl his life in his defence by never committing an unjust act- He 
presented himself before the judges with die cotisdousncss of an upright life 
devoted wl tolly to the service ot the city. He also felt too mudi dislike for formal 
eloquence or even for die artUke of a speech prepared at leisure and delivered as 
though it were extempore, to en^ige in this l^t dialogue with his people widi a 
full of ready-made phiases and feigned replies to arguments whidi one would 
not really have had time to weigh up. So he improvised- In the j^potogia ^/So^ata 
Plato h^ left ua, probably not the exact tex^ but a living echo of the defence, in 
which the disciple cannot have fiiilcd to retain the mspuaiioti wliicli bad animated 
the master. 
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The tone is convcisationaj. One seeim to hear Sectaics talking with tbai 
brusque and charming fanuiiarity that was peculiar to iiiin. Using die right which 
the bw gave him of arguing die case with the pbindlf, Socrates cross-examined 
Melctus; he entangled Him in the net of liis ironical dialectics, and made liim £d] 
into the trap of those sophistries wliich Sociarcs himself could handle as well as 
anyone else; and he reduced him to silence. 

But he conversed espedaUy with tile fudges, and diis was a dectsis'e dialogue 
between the philoEOplicr and die Adteiuan people. He explained his mission, nor 
witlt a view to defending Ills life, whidi was of little moment to lurr^ hut in order 
to incite Adiens to an act of sound reason whidi would make the dry better; to 
force it, in short, to perform an act of jusiice, not in order to deter or deby the 
death of Socrates, which could be no great evil for him, but to preserve the souls 
of his fellow citoens from the worsi of all evils, which is injustice. Tlve stake for 
which the defendant was nghting was die salvation of Athens. ‘If you condemn me 
to death, it is not 1 whom you will be wTooguig, but yourselves.... It is not I 
whom I defend at this moment, far from it. I am defending you.' 

This was w hy Socrates absolutely refused to plead for indulgence. Ordiimnly 
speaking, accused men knew they would please the sovereign people by lowering 
themselves to supplication or bringing their family in tears lo the bar of the court. 
By tliis kind of comedy diey often contrived to touch the hearts of the crowd 
whidi composed the tribunal. But natltingcould Itavebeen worse in Soctaies’eyes 
than to owe actpiittal to pity. He was not provoking liis judges to any base 
scntimcnttiltsm, but to liavc the courage of bang reasonable. He did not desire 
tJieir compassion; lie wanted to make them fust. He refused to Hatter their vanity', 
sqU less to cringe and beg and Itumiliate lilmself before die people, his masters; 
for in truth he was the master who cltasnscs because he loves. 

At this game he was risking his life. He knew it, and every one of his words was 
weighted with indifference to death. Tliough his life w*as in die bands of tlwse men, 
he continued to riddle them with die sliafo of irony, lie did noi change a word of 
his ordinary bnguage, or an inflection of his voice. It was not a question of his, 
Socrates', life, but of not degrading this people; it was a question of soil trying to 
raise them. In this last hour of his life Socrates remained what he Itad alw'ays been, 
the educator of the city. 

Tliere were murmurs buzTing rotutd him. ^Givc up, Socrates; desist. Cannot 
you, at your age, just rest from the frenzy of liaras^ng people, from the rage of 
senrionizing? Wc don't wish you any haim; but do simply relax your ieeal, which 
is now useless. Cease to philosophize in the streets; we only want peace.’ Even his 
friends were talking like diis. 

He silenced them, and lofrily reafllrnied his divine mission. 'T am he whom the 
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god lias given you to make you beit^, * * - If you put me to death, you will not 
recdve such a favour a second time/ 

Tlie words were provocative^ and unbearably arrogant* The jury kept imer- 
mpting him with tlieir cries^ Sociaies stood lirm^ 'Do not cry our, Adienians ., * 
there is somethirig divine in a man who sacrifices his goods and hU life in the 
interest of others.' 

The court rebelled against die goading- Alil if only Socrates could make them 
understand the supretne good, if only he could open tlieir eyes to wisdom, enable 
them to acquire ill But it was too bte lor persuasion^ and all he could do now 
to bear witness 10 Iiis love for his people and his udclity to God* *^1 love you, 
Atlicniaiw,,, * But I shall obey Goil rather dian yon/ 

This was the last dialogue between Socrates and Athens, licnveen a people and 
its soul 

Tlie judges proceeded to vote* Socrates was pronounced guilty by two hm^dred 
and eighty-one votes as a^in^t two hundred and twenty* Tlie people had lost. 

But not yet. Socrates mouTiied ilie rostrum Eo play the last stake oti bclialf of 
Athens. For the penalty had still to he as^iCSSecL Now^ the law pemniitTed him to 
propose a lighter punishment than die one demanded by the prosecution* Socrates, 
liad he wished, could at tliat moment liave saved liis life by proposing exile or 
imprisoninent, or even a hKivy fine wdiich his friends, with Plato at iltctr head, 
offered to pay lor him* The court w'ould no doubt have agt^^ to [Jus Ughicr 
penal tv. But Socrates w^ould not have it* To propose any sort ol penalty w'ss either 
to admit Ids guilt or to invite the judges to commit die worst kind oi Injusdcet 
namely, to punish an innocent man. He was innoceni; and, even mono, a benefactor 
of die cir^'* Justioe requiretl not merely tJiat he should not be punished, but diat lie 
should be rewarded^ lie thcrelbre asked die judges to aw'id him; the supreme 
honour reserved far dti^ens who liad deserved well of their countryj to be lodged 
and tnaintained in the Prytancum* Only in this w2y could justice now be restored 
to its place in the judge’s soul* 

Socraies' w^ords, in diis second speech, were more cutting than before, hU 
appeal to the people more exacung, his witness to the mission they did not under¬ 
stand, more proud. He was, as it were, applying a white-hot iron to Uic gangrene 
of injustice* And when he ftung out his defiance: ‘A reward, or death!, lie doubt¬ 
less knew' w'hat the court would decide^ he knew' also that death was now the only 
means of reaching die hearts of those he had most loved. 

Tins provocative spcecli, of which, at die instajicc of his friends, he disdainfidly 
isoftened die concluding sentences, e.vaspcnitcd die court* Beyond the bravado of 
the utterance tile judges could not hear the utgent and tender voice that was 
appealing to Adieus. The earlier vote liad protiounced Socrates guilty by a ^rly 
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small majonty; ihe voie tor tlie deaili-penalty was almost tinaoimous. VUmi a 
stnm^e coutt^ In wliicli very many judges were found to declare the accused 
innocent and ai tire same time worthy of deaihl 

Socrates was a mati who never gave up^ Hia task was not hiiished^ I [e rose once 
again to w'am the people^ He first addressed the judges who tiad condemned him» 
Lce tlicm beware! k is not by kUllng peopJe tliat one gets tid of tmth: on the con¬ 
trary, mtth renews its onslaught* One can only silence those who sen-c the cause 
of truth by bocoroing a good man oncselt. 

Then he took leave of die just judges* those w^ho had voted for acquhral, assur¬ 
ing them tliai death could no: be an evil cither for them nr tor him. Tliey w^erc 
going to live; he w^is leaving them to die. But which had the better part^ he Or 
they? ^No one knows, except God/ 

Tlie knowledge of God w^as the certaincy to which Socrates' ignorance referred^ 
in the Jasi resort, and tills sacred name wtis ako the last word pronounced before 
the people by the man who was condemned for luiving scorned the gods of the 
city* 

On the eve of Socrates' conclcmnatiott, die Athenians Jiad adorned w'idi gat- 
bnds the poop of the sacred vessel which took an embassy every year to Delos* 
to celebrate the birth of Apollo* The bw provided that, during this pilgiifnage^ no 
Gcrcution might take place to pollute die city. One imd to wait until the ship 
returned, and if tlie winds were contrar)% the voyage might be long. Socrates 
wailed thirty day^* 

He received his disciples in prison, serenely pursuing his usual conversations* 
He also, in obedience to dreams which bade him be a poct^ busied liimself witli 
writing a hymn to Liis master Apollo; though be had always thought iliai the 
philosophy wdiich had filled his life w^as ihe highest kind of poetry. 

Bui lie had snll lo face the most cruel of lus ordoaU^ His di^iples, unknown to 
liimsclfi were planning his escape, Tlie scheme met with no obstaclii^s^ The polhi-- 
dans seemed to be regrening the mm the aifaic liad taken, Soeiaies' obstinacy 
had virtually fortsed ilie magistrates to condetnn him. On ihe odier hand the clique 
of professional bbckmailers and informers, wHdiout wdiose oonnivatice a pbn of 
tills kind had no dinnce of success^ looked as though it would be well di^po^- 
Knowing that several of Socrates' friends were well-to-do, tliey were amiuscd at 
not yei having been approached by them* 'Fhe prison-w^atdei^, wbo wierc very 
friendly towards a prisoner $o mild-rempered, would Iiave been gbd to receive 
an ofTicial order to close tiieir eyes* Finally Crito, die oldest of Socrates' fiiends, 
liad rebtiens jn Ttiessaly who W'Oiild be oveqoycd la receive ihe plulo^plieri Hk 
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friends west dietcfcre zealously plotting hit, escape, and witUoui much secrecy. 
Everything appeared to be ready and easj'. 

Socrates’ oonscni had stilt to be obtained, and Ills disciples knew him too well 
to coum on succeeding without a struggle. All tlirough the trial they had felt that 
he was demanding to die? and they now feared he would read titem a setiue lesson. 
The days passed by, a long month of iniimate talks, without anyone’s daring to 
broach the matter. But iinally, having heard that the sacred vessel had been 
signalled off Cape Sunium, Crito made up his mind. lie called at the prison in tlic 
early morning. Socrates was still asleep, and Crito cotiiemplaied tltc peaceful 
figure, lie was fearing to disturb him when Socrates opened his eyes. 

'"Wliat are you doi ng here so early?’ 

'I am bringing news.’ 

‘I know w'hat news. The day after tomorrow.... A dream revealed It to me.* 

Tlicn Crito, tenderly bur urgently, opened die attack. He spoke of die dis¬ 
ciples’ leding of shame, li'thoy could do nothing for the master. He spoke of the 
steps which had been taken. He be^ed Socrates to agree, he begged him not to 
abandon his children and his friends. He was bold enougli to blame him ior such 
treachery. He even vetituied to accuse him of consenting to a dcaili so iniquitous 
merely out of weakness, and so of collaborating wiili wicked men in an act of 
injusdee. Thus die old friend who, throughout liis life, liad surrounded tfie pliilo- 
sopher with atfectionate attenrions, who had piously adimted without always 
comprehending, but agreeing by instinct—at this moment wheriSocrates was aban¬ 
doning Uim to obey some blind ’daemon*, sviddcnly rebelled against this caprice 
for dying, and, in order to dissuade him, uttered the worst insult that could be 
offer^ Swtaies: the accusation of injustice. 

*No, Socrates, you will not commit this fault. You will leave with me tonight. 

To liijs fervent prayer Socrates replied in a tone w'liicb at first Kounds rather 
cold. He had made up lus mind. But lie wished to reflect, as ^ his custom. He 
wished to justify himself in his friend’s eyes. our soliiriiudc is pratscivotiliy, Uc 
told Crito, ’if it accords widi duty. Otherwise, the more urgent it ts, liic more 
regrettable,’ And lie asked Crito to conader, according to their usual metJiods, 
whether the escape he proposed was, or was not, in harmony with the principles 
which he, Soctates, had mught all liis life and which, now or never, it was a 
quesrion of practising. He was not going to change his principles btKausc dmeai- 
cned with misfortune. The essential thing was nor to live, but to live well. Would 
two old men like Crito and himself have passed thdr lives in discussing imaginary 
things? Or did thev not know that there comes an hour wlien principles, it 
gjimumr, must be lived? 

Socrates then engaged Crito in a long debate on civic duty. Can a dtiicii wiio 
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lias been unfustly condemned evade tbe sancrion of the laws? Has he ihe right to 
be unjust too? To rmmi evil for evil, and by disobedience act an example of dis¬ 
order? Should he tijspond to die benefits he has received from the city by destroy¬ 
ing its laws? Certaiuly noL Evil is always evil, and should always be avoided^ 
Arguments crowded on Socrates' lips. 

At Ja&i he fell silent, as lie siiU heard edioiug in his heart, like the notes of a flute, 
the words wliich ihe city's laws bad inspired in him. 

Gito liad nothing to answer; and what could the judges Lave said if they had 
heard these words from the man they had condemned on the ground tbai he was 
teaching scorn for (he laws, and who was now dying rather than injure diem? 

Two days later the sacred ship cast anchor off tlie Pimaus. Socrates’ disciples 
reached tlie prison earUcr than usual. According to Adicnian custom, Socrates was 
not to die until after sunset. He wished to pass the whole of this Iasi day of bis 
earthly Ufe in ccmveising with those he loved about death, and the hopes of 
immoitaltty which our reason may entertain. 

It w'OuJd be impertinent to record the stages of tliis debate or describe the last 
moments of the sage in a form different from that which Plato Itos for cs'er made 
hJs own. He no doubt put into his narrative many arguments tliar came only from 
himself; but he also put into it di his Icvc for his master, and this is enough to 
authenticate tire narrauve, if not die demanstiation. The serene death of the master 
crowned die disciple’s Ihidi in his immortality. Widi an intrepid love of truth, 
Socrates ^es the problem set by the approaching dissolution of his body. The 
immortality he scelcs is not a pretty lie with which it would be pleasant to delight 
the imagination, but a knowledge he wisltes to esrablish on tlie basis of mason. He 
joyfully receives all die objections presented by hh lellow-seekers becaim they 
oblige him to consolidate his proof, and comet any error he may have commitietL 
And if at die end of die colloc|uy, when all has been weighed up, the felicity be¬ 
yond die grave of thu soul of tile righteous man appears only as a ‘noble risk’, 
tliis rnodcst assurance is enough, at the moment of the departure, to fill him with a 
serene expectation. 

Who knows? Maybe one must be cured of life, to be cured at last of Ignorinoe- 

'How' shall wc bury yoti?' Crito liad asked. 

'As you like,’ replied Socrates, scarcely able to repress a smile. ‘That is, if you 
can catch me.' 

Good Critol He ^ ve die name of Socrates to the corpse he w*as presently going 
10 see. He was asking somediing which he should have deemed immortal liow he 
was to bury it. 

'You ought to know, Crito, that to speak inaccu rarely is to do harm to people's 
souls.* 
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So wc must not speak of Socrates m dead^ hui kQow;p if we have uoderscood him, 
that the dissolution of his body did not m^k the end of hb life but the beginning 
of another life which he Tjpas to lead in the souls of liis followets. These feixhfut 
souls were no! simply the temple of a cuh to hb memory; dtey were the scene of a 
new bifih, the tlirone of his bdng, obstinate m pursuing socradcally, even if it 
wert to combat the reasons advanced by Socrates^ that great adventure—the quest 
of knowledge* 
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